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PREFACE 



TiiK subject of tills iMKik is the Tlieor}- of War. 
I think that on tliis aecount tlie Ijook may be 
of some interest to a threefold ehivs of readers 

First of all, I look forward to the kiiid interest 
of those senior officers who fre(|iiently have 
(K'cupied themselves with theoretical matters. I 
may lie pennitted to call attention to the fact 
that my work furnishes for the first time a com* 
prehensive review of the development of strate^cal 
science in the past centur}*; but that it tries, 
besides, to ^ve scientific reasons for the stand* 
point from which stratcf^' is t<i lie viewed at the 
present and in the near future. As re>;ards the 
imporUincc of such an enteqirise, I appeal to some 
words of Claiisewit/ : ** There is, ui>on the whole, 
nothing more im|)ortant in life than to find out 
the right point of view from which tilings should 
be looked at and judged of, and then to keep to 
that point; for we can only apprehend the mass 
of events in their unity from one stand|>oint, and 
it is only the keeping to one point of new tliat 
guards us from inconsistency.**^ 

I next address my young comrades in the Anny, 

* (M Wmr, book vUL cUp. 0, U. 
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to whom the vast domain of the art of war i.s 

as yet only partly visible. Even he who for the 

present luis no ehanee of practically exercising 

the art of a General, who only wishes to train 

liis mind by the study of military history for the 

various problems which our splendid profession 

may have in store for him, amnot do without 

theory. It is an erroneous lusscrtion when from 

time to time it is proclaimed that theory is barren 

and injurious. In the remotest a^cs of the human 

race, acting without tlieorctical training may have 

been all right ; but when civilisation began, train- 

ing of the mind preceded actions, and it alters 

notiiing when sometimes men, who have lieen 

called upon to act, are unable to account for the 

tlioughts which influenced them. Theory is not 

dangerous in itself, but it is the tabulating system, 

which presses tlie spirit into a Simnish Ixxit, iastead 

of making it freer and stronger. There may 

certainly be doubts among clever and highly 

cultured men as to the lioundary between legiti- 

mate theory and the illegitimate tabulated system, 

but any one who adopts Clausewitz us the true 

master and guide in his theoretical studies will 

surely never go grievously wrong. 

My book concerns itself really only with the 
leading ideas of strategy in the nineteenth century ; 
it touches upon a great numlier of strategic 
mattert, of course, but it is not a Manual of 
Stnt^^y. It is deficient in exhaustive treatises 
OQ Marches, Combat, and Itest, on Ileeonnoitring 
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and Protection, on Supplies, Railways, and Trans- 
port, on Fortresses, on the use of River Lines 
and Mountain Ranges, etc. I have not entered 
into all these subjects, in order to bring forward 
more cleariy tjic cver-rccurring broad principles 
{Lcitniolivc). 

lastly, I account for such reiulers as do not 
wear uniform, but who, either owing to their 
professional duties or from pure love of science, 
wish to inform themselves more intinuitely on 
tlie most dramatic subject of international inter- 
course—that is to say, on the subject of war. I 
naist tell those readers that I have endeavoured 
to lie |)crfcctly plain. Every not absolutely neces- 
sary term, every technical expression which it was 
possible to avoid, I have omitted, and presumed 
no more military knowledge than the fulfilment 
of lawful milibiry service hjis mode the common 
property of all educated men. 

My book was nearly finished when the volume 
On Sncccisst in liattle {Schlnchtcrjolf!) was published 
by the Historical Department I. of the Grand 
Genend Staff'. In reviewing the strategic designs 
of a series of decisive battles, this volume has a 
distinct end in view— namely, it combats those 
experts who think that they can recognise a 
fundamental difference Ixrtwecn Moltkes and 
Napoleons strategy. As I uphold the latter 
opinion in this book, I will at once advance some 
general remarks. 

It is well known that Moltkes plan of 
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campaign against Austria was at the time very 
adversely criticised in many and partly very compe- 
tent quarters, and it was originally an absolutely 
established fact that this plan was altogether 
unlike anj^ing tliat Napoleon had done. Opinions 
mainly differed only in so far as some of his 
critics granted the Prussian strategist at least 
extenuating circumstances for his procedure, which 
was not free from objections, while others con- 
demned him in due form. Even from the ranks 
of the Phissian General Staff two voices were 
heard to that effect Scherff declared, in a 
tactical-strategic manual, ''that as regards the 
handling of masses of troops for tlie final object 
of operatioas and for the final strategic-tactical 
victory, the great Corsican hitherto Aujf not bcen^ 
and never xcitt be, xurpawcd'^i and Yorck von 
Wartenburg, in his description of Napoleon as a 
General, and in other essays, clearly indicated 
that, in his opinion, Moltke ranked far behind 
Napoleon. 

This was the state of affairs when General von 
der Goltz published a book on the conduct of 
war. He clearly pointed out tlie characteristic 
features in Napoleon s and Moltke s mode of pro- 
oedure, and declared both those different methods 
as equally justified, and, according to circum- 
stances, also applicable in our time. In a later 
explanation he started from tlic point of view 
that,' for instance, Turkish leaders of troops do 
not yet possess that amount of tactical education. 
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training, and reliable initiative which is a nne qua 
non for Moltke s method of operation. 

Before this explanation was given. General von 
Schlichting took up the question and maintained 
that at the present time only one — tliat is to say, 
Moltke*s— method should prevail, since tlie great 
mobility and the freedom of action which is 
allowed to subordiimtc leaders in our Army de- 
manded uniformity of thought in the essential 
points and a unifonn training of the mind. This 
caused a lively discussion in the press which has 
now lasted for some ycivrs. 

The new work of the Historical Department 
of the General Staff means to show us both 
leaders completely free from metliodism, free 
from every distinct predilection for one or tiie 
otlier mode of pro(*edurc, and free from this or 
that strategic rule. 

In the explanations which I shall give in tliis 
book I mean clearly to prove the justification 
for the opposite view as regards Moltke. As 
regards Napoleon, however, if I am not to 
review the whole of his exploits in war, I must 
confine myself to the declaration that the new 
light in which he is to lie newed as a General 
need not at all be accepted without contradiction. 
It is not only in decided contrast with the opinions 
held by his companion-in-arms Jomini and, 
following his lead, by tlie whole French School 
up to the present day, and which also Willisen, 
llustow, I^eer, and oUiers have held, it also does 
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not agree with the opinion of Clausewitz. How- 
ever gr^t the differences are which sepamte 
Ckusewitz «,d Jomini. however much deeper 
and sohd the former's ideas are about the nat^ 

But this is not all I N«poleo„ himself. I am 
cont-mced, luts on various occasions in no uncertain 
terms confused to tliat n.cthod of opemtion which 
scoice Iiad hitherto been wont tl, chamcteri^ 
« h.s method. The proof of this we find in 
1 orek von Wartenburff's work, which, based upon 
Xapoleons correspondence and upon the s,!me 
.temUire as w.« used in the work On Sucrc^ 

Ln ""/": ''' ^"'""^ *"'^'^^"* conclusions 

ftoin tW of the latter. If the den.onstmtive 
force of Voreks book is really to be shaken, we 
Tl M ^ T^ '"'^ tl.oroughly refute it. a.id 

wh^Lv Vrr*""^ of Yorek's arg.„„ents 
^h«e%er\ orek thmks to recopuse from Napoleon's 

II'kIi 0*"*'^' ^'^ Pr«Iilcction for a distinct 
mrthod So long as tl,is is not done, we are 
justified m maintaining that Napoleon is tlie 
';^»«sent.tive of « method which as a matter 
of pnnaple «ms at the closest possible concen- 
b^tion of the Annies in order to deliver a decisive 
^J"; J^ ^''^''^ ^^ tactics. Napoleon was 
^Jai Ume on the whole quite right wiUi his 
««»tegy of operating in massed formatinn« . i.;. 
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immense successes prove this in the most splendid 
manner. Hut if he xocrc livhiff to-day, Im xcouUl oj 
course no longer act in thix xoay. He would have 
surely adapted himself to the completely altered 
conditions, in the same way as Moltke has done. 

I must confess that I have very frequently 
missed in the book On Succatn in Battle any 
reference to tlie altered conditions of the present, 
especially to the cnomumx increase of fire*effects. 
These references are made, but not often enough 
by a long way. We know to-day that Moltke 
was tlie very first soldier who had rightly re- 
cognised just this change in the fundamental 
tactical principles for strategic considerations, and 
had expressed them in terse sentences, and this 
perception of his was l)ound to become the starting- 
point of a new mode of {jrocedure. The Historical 
Department says in its retrosjKrct : " History 
always confirnts anew the old experience, tliat 
original and new ideas are very slow in being 
universally recognised in practical life." These 
words are meant to refer to Napoleon and his 
method of war. 

/ think t/iat this sentence would much better 
apply to Moltke I 

THE AUTHOR. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 



This book, I trust* will prove especially useful 
to all those who are preparing for various 
military examinations. 

I am aware that the German text could have 
been turned into more perfectly flowing English ; 
but I have preferred, as a matter of principle, to 
render the author literally, and thus to retain 
the characteristic form of his sentences wherever 
possible. 

The quotations from Clausewitz, On War^ I 
have taken from Colonel J. J. Graham's transla- 
tion of that author. 

I must thank Major Stewart L. Murray, late 
of tlie Gordon Highlanders, for kind suggestions 
and corrections when reading tlirough the manu- 
script 

KARL VON DONAT. 



4, Camnina Piocb, KufuifOTOir Gatb, 
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At the threshold of the nineteenth century a 
highly remarkaible book was published — i.e« IViC 
Spirit of the Modern Syntem of War^ founded on 
the Prindple of a Base of Opci^ations^ and vmtten 
by a Former Prtunaan OJJicer in a Manner easily 
Ufulerstood^ even by a Tyro in the Art of IFar (Ham- 
burg, 1700)/ Its author was Heinrich von Billow, 
broUier of Bulow von Dennewitss, and undoubtedly 
a highly gifted, but at the same time a very con« 
ceited, maUj who early quitted the ser\'iee and vainly 
sought his fortune in America. He then became 
a military writer, i\^ after a few years, got into 
serious troupe ./^th the authorities owing to his 
reckless and niui,^^^ criticisms. When he wrote 
this book, which is also his most important work, 
quite a series of campaigns had been fought against 

* 6'«j«f de9 nenereH KfiegamfMiemM^ kerpeMtet aus dem Grun^tata Hner 
liuHs der OpenUionen, nurk/Sr laleH im der KrirgslcwMi fa9$Hck twv- 
g$tr90€m em eijwai ekemaiigem Pr€U9Hseken OjfMkr (Hamhur|r, 1700). 
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2 THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

tlic French Rcpiil)lic. During these cuinpaifrns 
the whole nuxle of warfare, as wc now can rcco/(- 
nise, gradually changed, iintil it finally attained 
tliat tcrrihic power which fills us with such amaze- 
ment when reviewing the deeds of the French 
£mperor. Indeed, the young Kuonaparte had 
already in his first campaign given most signal 
proofs of unusual tidents for great genenUship; and 
altliougli only very scanty news aliout the events 
of the war in (Jp|)er It^dy may have reached larger 
circles of tlie public at hat time, yet one charac- 
teristic of the great French (General can hardly 
liave renuiincd unnoticed — namely, his extraonlinary 
juidacity and daring, and his relentless endeavours 
to bring about the bloody decision by battle. This 
was certainly quite contrary to the usual mode of 
warfare of the eighteenth century. For we may 
label tliat mode of warfare the strategy of positions 
and occupation of ground, or the strategy of tiring 
and staying, or we may name it the twofold stnitcgy 
of tlie battle and of mana*uvring, yet one thing, at 
any rate, is clear, that such uninteiTuptcd sequence 
of bloody decisions on the battlefield were abso- 
lutely unknown to it If, therefore, in 1709 a 
clever num publishes a book al)out the ''spirit of 
the modem system of war," the assumption is 
justified that he had felt something of this new 
spirit, and wished to make his people acquainted 
with wliat he had discerned. 

But absolutely notliing of the kind. On the 
contrary, Heinrich von Biilow made it his task 
nther to systematise scientifically the ideas of 
tliose who looked upon battle as the ''remedy 
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of the desperate,** and thought that the real aim 
of strategy was to gain the object of war without 
bloodshed. 

"One ought to avoid Imttlcs, and should have 
recourse to nuuic^uvring.'* " If we find ourselves 
obliged to fight a battle, misUikes must have l>een 
committed previously.'* •* Wc can neutmlise every 
victory by operating strategically against the flanks 
and rear of the enemy.** " Those examples, how- 
ever, show how little eflcc^tivc victorious Ixittlcs 
are against superior numl>ers, how little decisive 
they mostly arc in the latest wars." " Hut, besides, 
it is not at all as depressing to l>e l>eaten in modern 
war ais it was in olden times.'* ♦* Ihit in our days, 
Its the foot-soldiers only shoot, and the firing lines 
decide everything, the moral and physical qualities do 
not conceni us at all, for a child can shoot a giant** ' 

I have cited here some of liulow's sentences 
which strikingly illustrate his scientific system. 
This system l)cgins with defining the term //asc. 
The base is the line joining the safe maga/anes 
from which the Anny is able to dniw its supplies 
and ammunition when engaged in a ccrUun opera- 
tion. The lines leading from both ends of the base 
to the objective form, together with the bitse itself, 
a triangle, which represents, as it were, that theatre 
of war within which the Army is able to draw its 
supplies and numitions from one or the other maga* 
zincs at the base. It is of course at once obvious 
that the communications of the Army with its base 
is the less liable to interruption or disturbance by 

* ThcM icnteiioet w« fiiiU iu Uie above totiueuce mi pp. 170, 260, 
W, IM, 100, 05. 
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/ the enemy tlie longer the triangle s Inisc and the 
' smaller its altitude. 
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In tlie one instance, in the low triangle with the 
obtuse angle at the vertex, the danger to one flank 
will be little felt, l>ecausc communication with the 
base can be safely maintained on the flank farthest 
from the enemy. In the other case, with great 
altitude of the triangle and a very acute angle 
at tlie vertex, the various lines of connnunication 
with tlie base are so close to each other that tlie 
same operation of the enemy threatens them all at 
the same time, and makes it at any rate very dis- 
agreeable for an anny concentrated at the vertex of 
tlie triangle. This is a truth which cannot be dis- 
putcd, and if Billow h<id been content to use it in 
explanation of the tenn Iklsc, which lie was the 
first to introduce into science, we could not at all 
find fault ^nth him. But he did not confine him- 
self to such a simple explanation. He proceeds to 
aigue profusely but strictly mathematically, arrives 
at the result that an operation can only be carried 
out safely if the angle op^xisite the base is at least 
GO degrees, and even goes so far as to say that tlie 
semi-eircular enveloping form of base was the best, 
because witliin such an are tlie enemy could not 
take up a Unable portion : ** He would be in a muc 
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that can be choked.*^ Here, again, there can be no 
doubt that an enveloping base is of great advantage.) 
We need only think of 180G, when the French 
forces were distributed ijcfore the war from 
tlie Lower lihine to where the Damutx; leaves 
Bavaria, when Napoleon's base embraced with a 
wide arc the western half of Prussia, and when the 
Emperor had thus a free choice of varied directions 
in which to attack. The al)ovc-mcntioned sentence, 
therefore, might for our present-day ideas be some- 
what fascinating* and we could feci inclined to 
recognise in it that resolution for an enveloping 
attack which, in case of success, would oblige the 
enemy to surrender; but if we penetrate a little 
deeper into the meaning and intention of Billow, 
we soon see that he does not at all intend to use 
the rough means of attacking the hostile army, but 
always only a menacing pressure on the enemy s 
lines of communication, and that ''choking the 
sac"* means with him only permanently endangering 
the enemy's supplies. 

He rightly, therefore, evolves from those ideas 
the proposal, after a lost battle — for the enemy 
may force on a battle, and we may be beaten — 
to split the beaten army at once into various 
parts, which rctirc eccentrically in dificrcnt direc- 
tions, in order to stay the victorious adversary 
and prcvent him reaping tlie fniits of his victory 
by tlius everywhere threatening his lines of 
communication. 

We must here distinctly remark that BiUow does 
not mean by eeeentrie retreat tlie mode of pro- 
eedure, as it were, when the whole Army abandoas 
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its road towards the heart of the country, say its 
capital, and gives way latenilly, in order either to 
turn tlie enemy from tlmt line of advance which 
must be for the vanquished the most dangerous, 
or eventually to fall uixni the victorious iulvcrsary\ 
flank and rear witii united forces, if he persists 
in his advance towards the heart of the country. 
Xatumlly no objection could be raised against 
a^uch an idea. Hut Uiilow rei)eatedly declares 
quite emphatically that the eccentric retrait, as 
he means it, necessitated tiie sciMiration of the 
Army into several Ixxlies departing in different 
directions. And therefore I nmst also {Mirticuhirly 
emphasise that it is here not {Hrrhaps a question 
of preparing a retrcjit Iniforc accepting Imttlc, in 
which case the eccentric retreat of several iMKlies 
in different directions may serve to secure them 
die possibility of an enveloping attack at the 
decisive moment. Xo; here is meruit a running 
in different directions after a defeat with the 
fantastic hope of forcing the victor to halt by 
threatening everywhere his lines of communication 
witli the fractions of the vanquished. 

^It is clear from all the foregoing** — and this 
is the main result of Biilows inquiries* — *' that it 
is more appropriate to the spirit of modem warfare 
to make the magazines and their lines of communi- 
cation with tlie Anny rather the object of operations 
tlian tlie hostile Anny itself. The reason is, beciuise 
the modem Annies are not self-contained, but must 
be supplied from witliout They resemble therein 
our contemporaries, who look for happiness from 
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without and not from within. The magazines are 
the hairt, by the injury of which the structure 
nuui, the Army, is destroyed. The lines of com- 
municaition are the nuisclcs, which, when cut, 
paralyse the military Ixxly. Hut since these come 
from the side and from I)ciiind, it follows that 
flauiks and rear must I)e the objective of operations, 
and tiiis in an offensive ats well as in a defensive war. 
It thus follows that actions, at least frontal actions, 
must l>c avoided. In an offensive war we far 
sooner force the enemy to retrograde movements 
if we act against his means of subsistence, and 
consequently, as wits sUitcd,. against his flanks, 
timn pushing him by force from his i)osition. He 
will soon And a second one, in which he again 
makes a stimd. In a defensive war we will soon 
perceive the uselessness of all parallel positions and 
parallel marches for barring the enomy*s advance. 
There is no position, however strong against frontal 
attacks, however well secured on the flanks, how- 
ever well ciiosen for covering the country, from 
which we could not be rapidly driven away by 
operations on our flanks, particularly if the enemy 
is su{)erior in numl>er. I can therefore l)oldly write 
down the rule, although it is new, that one really 
ought never to conduct a dcfensi\'e war, but at onc*e 
resume offensive warfare by throwing oneself on 
the enemy *s flanks and operating in his reoi; Even 
if he is weak, on able General can force a stronger 
Army to retreat and assume a defensive attitude by 
attacking his magazines and lines of conununica- 
tions, the more so as one need only approach the 
lines of operations in order to kill them — ^tluit is to 
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say, to render them useless. It will therefore be 
the general rule not to plaee oneself just opposite 
tlie enemy, but aside of him.** 

f Tliis we may say, is in a nutshell the whole 
mode of warfare of tlie eighteenth eenturyjns never 
described before in nil its over-rcfinenient,N which 
lias been so often blamed and lamented oven And 
side by side with it we should hold the following 
opinion of Billow on the last five campaigns of the 
Se\'en Years' War.' 

^ During the latter psirt of the war tlie most 

perfect tliat occurs in the annals of modem wars 

are tlie defensive camiNiigns of Prince Ileinrich in 

Saxony and those of Duke Ferdinand ; also the 

beautiful movements of King Frederic in Saxony 

in 17C1 to prevent the junction of the Russians 

and Austriaits ; further, his licautiful entrenched 

camps in tliis campaign, {Kirticularly that of 

liunzelwitae ; finall)/the beautiful design to force 

the Russians to retreat by destroying tlieir maga« 

adncs. The battles of Frederic II. do not deserve 

in an equal measure the admiration of those 

who understand war, altliough the dispositions 

for tliem must be praised ; for if they could have 

been avoided, tliey must be looked upon as 

desperate attempts to end an unfortunate situation 

either by death or victory. By death one could 

have escaped it, but the State would have been 

destroyed. And imagine what disorder this would 

liave caused in the political system of Europe! 

For a great Power can as little be destroyed 

without affecting all the others as a planet can 

• P. w. 
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be removed from its position without disorganising 
the whole solar system.** 

Thus even the reproach of cowardice to esca|)e 
a dilficult situation by committing suicide was not 
spared the indomitable royal hero, who, by his 
untiring cflbrts to bring alMuit a dcc*ision on the 
battlcKcld, wits the terror of his enemies. And he 
is blamed less for tlie great wrong of endangering 
his own State than of disturbing perhaps the 
EuroiKnui balance of {Kiwcr, which, for the cosmo- 
politan turn of mind of that time, was of more 
importance than the welfare of one*s own countr)*. 

From these utterances of Hulow it can lie clearly 
disccnied how diseased even the Anny system was 
in a sick Stiitc, also the art of war of the old 
monarchy, just at the time when the Revolution 
was recovering from its severest s{Mtsms and 
gathering its forces, in order to employ them 
presently with unsuqiassable cncrg}' for the over- 
throw of its enemies. Rut how great the self- 
conceit of this antiquated art of war was, how 
hopelessly it turned in a cin*Ic, Hulow*s subscipient 
books furnish us with an overwhelming pnxif. If 
he is able to recognise in Ihionap;irte s exploits of 
1800 and 1805 a eonfinnation of Ah system of war, 
every possibility ceases to take him in any way 
seriously ; we can only see in him a forerunner of 
that strange aberration of mind which reigned 
supreme at our headquarters in 1800, and led to 
destruction tlie old Frederician Anny in such 
deplorable manner. Indeed, we cannot do other- 
wise tlian make, among others, that author, who was 
so much Miat time, directly responsible for 
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the sad collapse of the I'russiaii State. In one 
point, and only in one, did liiilow really understand 
tlie signs of the time : he demanded as a prineiplc 
tlie employment of the ** extended order/' and this 
not only as a i)emiancnt aceom{)animent to the 
fight in close order, hut its an esUihlishcd tactical 
formation of frequently decisive in)|K>rtance. His 
proposals are somewhat singular, es|)ecially when 
he wants to adopt for the Infantry the curving 
motions of Cavalry scouts, in order to diminish the 
losses under fire in advauice and retreat. Hut to 
tills again is op)K>sed his demand that the skir- 
mishers should approach the enemy crouching, and 
shoot and load while lying down, which with 
musezle-loaders was at that time somewhat difficult, 
and tliat he quite expressly hased tin's denuuul 
on the necessity of cover. Ileal counige was 
wanted to advocate this in the Prussian Army, 
which was so proud of its art ** to attack Jicrc- 
mcfit ** in line or echelon, and whose overwhelming 
majority of oflficers completely rejected the modem 
skirmishing ^because it nourished the natural 
scoundrel.** 

And how strong this feeling was at that time 
we can judge from the fact that even to-day, the 
time of long-range, rapid-loading rifles, this feeling 
has not quite died away. It still lingers in those 
tacticians who, with a slight shrug of the shoulder, 
talk of ** being afraid to lose ** as soon as one em- 
phasises tlie impossibility of conducting the Infantry 
attack successfully in one single advance also over 
an open plain. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE XKw TArru's ok tiik fukxch 

OxK of the most effective weapons which the 
rejuvenated French State used, quite distinct from 
the old monarchies, wils an entirely different view 
in regard to the employment of troops in battle. 
Wq must sec clearly how these views gradually 
took shape. 

It is generally assumed that extended order and 
the tnuisition from line to colunui tactics was more 
or less forced u|)on the armies of the Uevolution, 
bccaiuse the bad tniining of the levies was not 
equal to the difficult evolutions of the line-forma- 
tions auid to the still more difficult volleys by 
squads, by half or whole battiilions. This inability 
of the Volunteer batUilions to carry out the exceed- 
ingly intricate movements of the drill of that time 
had doubtless a great deal to do with it ; but the 
root of the matter lies certainly deciier. Already, 
soon afler the battle of llossbach, the French Army 
developed peculiar Uictics, and quite distinct from 
those of its renowned adversary, the most pro- 
minent advocate of which was the Duke of 
Broglie, the victor of Bergen (April 18th, 1759). 
Hroglie was undoubtedly one of the first who 

clearly recognised the value of skirmishing. He 
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gave to each battalion a light company, and 
expected his whole Infantry to be able to fight 
in extended order. We must here bear in mind 
tliat tlie French Army, even in those days, was 
imbued and animated by a national spirit quite 
unknoi^n to any of the German Armies, and haid 
tI)erefore not to reckon with anything like the 
amount of desertion which the Germans, and espe- 
cially the Prussians, whose Anny was overflowing 
ifvitli foreigners, had to reckon with. There was, 
tlierefore, good reason for Fnmcc to discern much 
sooner tlie value of a soldiers self-reliance, and to 
* expect him to be more than a mere automaton. 
In addition to tlie early recognition of the great 
value of skirmishing in all close and undulating 
country, we find at the same time a nmch more 
frequent use of the^c ohiULn, which in the Prussian 
Army tlien was not known as a formation of any 
tactical importance, but only as a passing stage to 
cliange into line from open columns of sections, 
m-liich was the real formation for manccuvring. If, 
^while in motion, it was desired to form line from 
open column of sections to the front, in the direction 
of the march, it was a favourite mode of procedure 
irith the Prussians to let the battalions first form 
close column* tlien to deploy from close column 
of sections into open colunm of companies 
(more correctly " divisions *"), from which, aflcr 
renewed closing, tliese could deploy into two half- 
battalions behind each otlier, and these finally 
into line. But in the French Army AIarsh ai_de 
Smxc had taken hints from a much-read author, 
tbe Chevalier Folard, and introduced, as far back 
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as the forties, a column of double sections — (juite a 
battalion quarter-column — as an appropriate forma- 
tion for manoeuvring, and occasionally for attack. 
The Duke of Broglie frequently used it in a most 
efTcctive manner. In the battle of Bergen he 
placed his first line according to the ground — 
partly in line, partly in skiimishing * line with 
supports; but the whole of the second line he 
kept ready in two groups of battalion columns, 
with the object of delivering after the defence that 
counter-attack which gave him the victory. 

The celebrated military author Guibert held 
the opinion, in the seventies of the eighteenth 
century, that the line must certainly still be for 
the Infantry the normal and fighting formation 
which it was chiefly to employ, but that close 
column was frequently useful for manoeuvring 
and attavh\ and he utters already the sentence so 
familiar to us to-day, that the leader must be left 
great freedom in the choice of his means. Guibert, 
it is true, opposed with much wannth a still more 
advanced school, which wanted to make the column 
the normal tactical formation (dtlfciicc da sj/fstcMc 
dc guerre moderne\ and distinctly opposed an idea 
which aftcnvards was held in such high honour — 
namely, that the columns were means for breaking 
through the centre of the opposing line His chief 
tactical book, Ensm general taetique^ was a con- 
siderable advance compared with the former line 
tactics. As far back as 1704 the employment of 
skirmishers — ^to a limited extent, it is true — ^in front 
of every battalion advancing towards the enemy 
was generally introduced into the French Army ; 
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and Guibert and otiier Frenchmen M'ritc with 
pcrTect lucidity about the combined action of 
.skirmislung lines and battah'on columns as a for- 
mation suitable for keeping under fire and for 
using aui/ ground, and tliat it therefore meant, 
particularly for the attack, a considerable increase 
of power. ■ 

Hitlierto, as tactics were carried out, it was 
exclusively tlje defence which was able to obtiun 
any advantage from ground. In the defence tM'o 
loijg lines of battalions dcphiycd into line were 
placed on heights, the slopes of which a cautious 
General would like to sec as steep as possible, while 
the more pugnacious lca<lcr would lie siitisficd with 
gentler slopes. An obstacle in front was as a rule 
welcome, in order to render the advance of the 
assailant more or less difficult «oth flanks if 
possible, but at least one, had to Ik: protcctctl 
against envelopment by perfartly imjuixsable or 
almost impassable ground. The light Artillery 
attached to tlic Infantry was stationed in the 
inten-als of tlie battalions; the heavy Artillery was 
placed on favourable eminences, so as to command 
tlie ground in fivnt to a great distance. Finally, 
a portion of Infantry and Cavalry was retiined, in 
order to act according to ciremnstanccs. Hut when 
a flank was not secured by ground, a great portion 
of the Ca\-alry had to be placed from tlie outset on 
thatflank. 

The attack— as a rule. Infantry in the centre in 
two lines and Cavalry on botlj wings in similar 
ibnnation— was meant to bring the whole Army as 
ooc solid unit moved by word of command on to 
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the enemy's position. It wits only too natural that 
every inequality of jrround— every hush, every 
house, every ditch, and every hill, however low- 
was looked upon as an ohstaele for this exceedingly 
difficult niancruvre, and that the assaihmt preferred 
hcst a battlefield on a perfect plain. This was the 
prevalent opinion, and most prevalent of all was it 
in IVussia, l)ecause only in a plain was it possible 
to carry out those tactical evolutions on a gra^d 
scale which were so nuieh insisted upon in Prussiau 
The unusual skill of the Prussian Anny in evolu- 
tions ensured the >freat Kinjf on the day of Leuthen 
the possibility of dccidin/f, only when within cannon- 
shot of the enemy's centre, whether he would attack 
his adversary's rijrht or left, and chiefly owin/r to 
that reason was the whole battle such a splendid 

surprise. 

And further, the assailant could only bring up 
his iVrtillcry on level ground to within effective 
nmge if the weather was not too unfavourable. The 
Artilleiy, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
was generally still very heavy ; the barrels, which, 
owing to ignonmce, were much too long and too 
thick for the required eflect, were the cause of so 
much dead weight that even medium calibres were 
only with difficulty moved across country and that 
6very gradient was a serious ob.staele for them. 
/ Those were the reasons why the pitssive defence, 
in a somewhat well-ehosen position, had obtained 
a real and important superiority over the attack, 
and this superiority had become the determining 
factor from which the whole art of war of that 
period can logically be developed. 
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And now during Uie last thirty years of the 
century French military authors come forward 
and preach witli spirit and professional knowledge 
that all must be different in future. Swanns of 
sikirmishers followed by columns are to cross those 
tracts of country which were difficult or altogether 
impassable for tlie line, and on which the dcf(^ce 
was w*ont to rest its flanks. Swanns of skirmishers > 
followed by columns are to adapt themselves to 
the ground in front of the enemy's position as well, 
in such a way as to obtain cover from the distant * 
artillery fire of the defence, and thereby be able 
to wait, without too many losses, for the moment 
when it appears possible to carry out the assault. 
And, finally, columns are to make it possible at 
the decisive moment to throw an overwhelming 
superiority of numbers, the fourfold, sixfold, ten- 
fold number of Infantry, on that point of the 
cnemy*s line where the Gcncnil intends to deliver 
the decisive blow. The compact column picks up 
the thread of the long-forgotten Greek phalanx, 
of the wedge of the old Teutons, and of the 
^ Gewalthaufen ** of the Landskneehte ( I^ansque- . 
nets) ; the column knows the weight of its physical 
blow, and meaas to break the thin hostile line. 
Those authors know very well that the fire of the 
skinnishers assisting in tliis blow can only have 
insignificant effects at such decisive moments, 
because those skirmishers have to clear the front 
at the oolunms and are confined to tlie intervals 
be twe en the columns. But they consider, firstly, 
that up to that moment the skirmishing action had 
a most useful task to perfonn ; and, secondly, they 
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count upon the moral effect which the steady 
advance of the densely massed Infantry must 
certainly make upon the adversary. For these, 
more modem tacticians, unlike so many authors 
during the time of line tactics, fully appreciated 
tlie grait value of numba^n^ and considered it a 
most important Utsk for a leader to mass superior 
numbers at the decisive point 

Hut still more was expected from the Artillery, 
of the attack, which tliey meant to employ in quite 
a new and original manner. A more modern 
school of Artillerymen had now at last succeeded 
in getting rid of all superfluous werght and making 
considerably more mobile the heavy and medium 
field-guns witiiout dccreitsing their fire effect It 
was now ix)ssib]c to bring up even tweIve-i)ounders 
where formerly hardly an eight-pounder could be 
got; and already, at the end of the seventies, it was 
suggcstpd to Moufit the gun-dctiichments, so that 
the gun^ might move at a trot or even at a gallop. 
Du Tcil, however, who made this suggestion, liad, in 
his work on the employment of modern Artillery, 
above all applied \'auban\ theories on the concen- 
tration of Artillery (ire in siege operations to field 
operations, and the introduction of Horse Artillery 
(nine regiments) in 1712 to 171)4 afforded a very 
eflcctive means to put these theories into practice/ 
I will quote here some of du Teil's sentences : 
•* One must concentrate the bulk of the troops 

' (^omjiftrc the Germaii treiiftlatMUi of AUlherbo of 17a3, a Lieu* 
U»iiaiit ill the Suxoii Artillery, pii. liO, Tn;, 1*7, lon. I07, etc., and the 
qiinUtiuiin in Colin, L^nittnithm itn/ihiir^ th Am/m/<v#ii (|»ariii, llMM)). 

I niake the lollouiiiK remarks mient the inniiiitiiif^ of the i^uniierM 
M |irf»|MjiM*il by du Teil : (tribeauvurii l**ield Artillery, mmleU of which 
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and a superior Artillery on Uwt point where one 

^•islies to defeat Uie enemy, while one must 

deceive him on the otlicr points." " The Artillciy 

will gain superiority over tlic hostile Artillery if j 

it invariably concentrates its fire on tlie decisive 

points." " The Artillcr}' must Ik; incrcjiscd a^iunst 

tliosc points which decide victor)- ; thus it gsiins 

decisive results." " When atUickinff n i^sition, it 

is only a question of concentrating ones hrc and 

efforts upon some «>f its weak iwints, in order to 

force tlie enemy to evacuate it" " The moment 

when troops are to act is detennincil by the 

liavoe which tlie Artillery will have caused. If 

tlie redoubts arc broached, the hostile troops 

danonUiscd and beaten, the victory, which Artillcr)' 

lias prepared, only dcixrnds then on the valour of 

the assailant, etc" Du Tcil further explains that 

tlie laiger calibres and the howit/x^rs of the avsjulant 

^ fce ^. IM U.e IWrlii. •nM..«l, W im. limW l"'x«* A m.»»II 
p«ti«ii -f the «nmumt!.Mi ^ !» • Httlo p"«-«"«w; <•»«. *»'"•«' 
i^he |4iic«d brtnwi U.0 UnMrkoU ..m1 W*« U. tW tn.il ; »- • rulo. 
m» «»««» foUow»a «M-li icui. imm«liatoly into «.ti..ii. « ..ui-cama|{c, 

W. «S«wnm.iti.m-w,Kl.'"."' »««• "•«"-'»" "'!*.'. "I7' t^''' T ^"* 
«mM mt. TUe |C«.«.er. «m.W I»»^ " ..MMiutcl" «..ly the „([.Uor^ 
o( die U.»-S «"> «>« Tcil Muite ai.t!..rtly «>.: " "-..jtl^rU .Jo- 
ITuler. .;».t.«H,t .«r l«. chov..u " (t«H«. W^ 7.WI0 . wh.ch 
i. Mt d«w wiUi tlie ttmii-Utor, «• lie only ^fimkn of moii.it ii|f. It 
.»< farther he iiotieed U«t U.« cniiicction hetHooi. k«" ««' >'"'«' 
<Um Umher piu heiiif on Uic axle) wn. very ri,pa, m, nio«h «., tl«t 
tbTnu wJ .ulimhercd .nd the drmt-ro|« w*A wheii mov.HK 011 
«1t« ««i»a. Uu Tea only k,^ U« o-e of the ar.K-roi« *«•«» 
S^Mrf to U« t«il of the KU'i^rri-gc ; .t » Utcr i*r.o.l .t w«. 
!«fa«d, when «i.«KH.«. to fcrte.. tl.c am^-J-pe »» "« fro.. e..a of 
rSriMmd«U eloeely helow Uie Urrel, •> U-t U.e p... wa. pulled w,U. 
tuTMBk peiutii.* towMd. Uw frwt uid the trail infguig uder. 
^Tea Sn«toly e«pl.i.» th.t it ww poMihIe for .great ..umW 
ia line with the Mine ii.ter»-«l» •• in mctio.., to eover with 
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should miike it their main task to destroy redoubts 
and buildings, and that also the light guns ought 
never to hesitate to enter upon a contest with the 
heavy ginis of the defence ; if they had approached 
at a gallop to within convenient range, the 4- 
pounder could inihesitatingly t^ike up the fight 
with a 24-i)oundcr because the 4-])ounder could 
fire three to four times more rounds than the 
24-iM)undcr in the same time. 

The representative of tho.se views \uxd belonged 
to the regiment la Fere, which lie left shortly 
before Buonaparte received his first commis.sion in 
that siune regiment, and his elder brother was 
Commandant of the Military School at Auxonne, 
where the young officer received his real pro- 
fessional training. Du Teils book created besides 
quite a sensation at that time.* 

4M} to (UO ynnlH. At the lialt the liinlient had to u'hivl alMiiit, the ifuun 
Ut turn, aiul at once to irct into m*tioii. 

Ah the 4-poiiiMler and ll-p(»iniili*r iiinm an uell an thv animuiiitian- 
M*a|?^oiiK nvri* hut four-liorxMl, only four men \K*r ^un could mount the 
Kun and u*afririMi t«*aniM. 

LoMlly, 1 riMuark that a %'t*r>' inten^tinir i»i««ay on Uio French Artillery 
M4tft-rM in the ifrrtif tfArtUhrif of Man*h, IttlH), mnintainft that the 
uiountiiiir of the Kiiii-^l^*to**lini<^i*^ of the Meld Artillery had urrer 
oocurnNi in the KnipcrorV time. 'Hie Ri|iid movenienb* liad alwayn 
WtMi eonfnied to Kueh nlmrt dintAiici*!*, that the detirhnient wan alwayn 
ahie ti» keep up at the douhle. Hut an the eMfiayti>t evidently doen not 
know du Teira work, he rertainly doe* not mean to contrailict a ci»n- 
rluxion Uapied ufion du Teil, but only to expremi an opinion dcrii'eil 
from the re^'uhitionx then in um.% which nowhere make nientiou of the 
mountinic of the oir*hor>ieii hy the iruii*<lctaehmentii. 'Hie war reconla 
of that |ieriod are, a» a matter of courM», m» defecti%*o tliat the mere iioii- 
nientioniiijr of mounting 14 not Miflieient proof airainut the po««iihility of 
itn e%'er having occurre<l, and the hii*torical fact that the rapid formation 
and ailvanco of an extended Artillery line had repeateilly prmluceil 
moat deciitive elTecta upon the enemy aiieakayi^r the aMtfuniptiiiii. 

' Compare (*olin, /.Wiicn/fon mUUuire de Xapofvon^ an excellent book, 
which I found perfecUy reliable in ererytliiiig which I was able to teat 
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Buonaparte and his aftenvards so celebrated 
Artillery Generals were therefore early instilled 
with tlie idea tliat Artillery was an enormously 
powerful offensive weapon ; mobility, surprise, 
became their catchwords, and Xapolcon thought 
only of Artillery when he afterwards uttered the 
sentence, ^he feu est tout, le restc n*est rien/* 
It is only because it was intended to make such 
tliorough use of the Artillery that the old Greek 
phalanx as a practical formation for the decisive 
blow by Infantry had a chance to revive. 

If those are the purely tactical outlines of the 
new movement which in Fnmce already before 
the Revolution east off the old forms and declined 
to copy any longer the Prussian pattern, we 
have now aJso to consider some otlier features 
which somewhat encroach upon the domains of 
strategy. 

At the time of line tactics the usual, as it were 
the normal, state of both opiK>sing aniiics was that 
each encamped with its main forces concentrated 
in a position suitable for immediate defence. Alx)ut 
one to two days* marches behind the camp was the 
field bakery; two to tlirce days* marches behind 
the bakery was the magsizine, generally a fortress 
in one^s own count r}% othcr>vise a tcmi>orariIy forti- 
fied post. In order to secure tlie communications 
from the camp to the bakery, and thence to the 
magazine, against hostile raids, it was as a rule 
necessary to send a party to both tlie right and 
left. Tliese bodies of troops, as distinct from the 
^^Arm^** indifferently called "corps** and **detach- 
mentiL' the prototypes of our present-day flank 
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guards, which quite wrongly still find such favour, 
were of course greatly exposed, in spite of their 
liberal appointment with Light Cavalry, since, being 
comparatively widely separated from the Army, 
and being for some considerable period isolated, 
an enterprising enemy could easily surprise and 
crush them with superior numbers. When Frederic 
the Great in 1768, in his Mi/itan/ Testament, wrote 
his ideas al)out the future mode of war against 
Austria, he in the first inst^mcc hiid it down that 
one might expect always to find the Austrian Army 
in a very strong position, and that his aim would 
not be to attack and defeat them there, but that 
he would also well choose and secure his own 
camp : •• I would very carefully fortify it, and 
direct all my efforts thoroughly to l)cat the enemy s 
detachments. For if you annihilate one of his 
detached corps, you create disorder in his whole 
army, as it is much easier to crush 15,000 men 
than to I)eat 80,000, and, while venturing less, 
you almost obtain the siune result. To multiply 
small successes nieims gnidually amassing a fortune. 
In the course of time one grows rich, one does 
not know how/* 

It was probably the constant danger threatening 
those dctiichmcnts which induced the Duke of 
Hroglie to adopt already in the Seven Years* War 
a strategic tactical measure which again bore a 
genu of great progress. lie started encamping 
the actual Army no longer in one body in its 
fighting pasition, but assigned separate camping- 
grounds to its various divisions, which hitherto 
were oiily such in name, and to extend tliem along 
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about t]ie same lengths of front as fonnerly used to 
be occupied by the Anuy ami the two scpanitc 
coq>s or detachments, and which, as a nuittcr of 
fact would have to be occupied or conunanded 
with certainty, if commiuucation with Inikcr)' and 
magazine was to remain secure against hostile 
enterprises. 

It was, of course, most essential, when camping in 
this manner, that a division, in case .f attack, should 
be able either to maintain its stro..^ (xisition long 
enough for sufficient reinforcements to arrive, or to 
retire in time, if needs l)e fighting, upon the centre 
of gra\ity of the Anny. At any rate, measures had 
always to be adopted so that the rapid concentni- 
tion of the Army for brittle was ensured, and thait 
the increasing extent of front did not lead to that 
sqiaration of the Army into a great mnnl)er of single 
posts, which is known and condemned as the cordon 
system. Guibert thoroughly argued those i>oints, 
and most urgently warned against the )>ennancnt 
character of those custoniary detacluncnts, and 
demanded that the extension of the Army should 
be subordinated to circumstances, and could there* 
fore never be the saune. But l)efore a battle it 
would always be necessary' to concentrate, if the 
defender did not from the outset contemplate an 
attack wth one of his wings against the flank 
of an assaiknt advancing towards the dcfcnder*s 
centre. Guibert held the opinion that the superior 
talents of a great captain must and will l>ecome 
apparent just on those lines of suddenly uniting 
hitherto separated divisions. 

Another distinguished contemporary, Bourcet, 
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who had written an essay on the principles of 
mountain warfare, occupied himself particularly 
with the natural limits of extension, and arrived 
at the conclusion that a (fut/x March between centre 
ami xvhifpt m the correct standard^ If we finally 
add to this that (^uil>ert urgently demanded that 
we must l>c less dependent on maga/Jnes, that we 
nuist live more upon the country, and that war 
must support war,' we have all the elements 
collected from which Huonaparte, as a matter of 
fact, formed his method of war. 

Cvuibert s first lKX)k, li^vii ffcn&al de tactif/ne, of 
which we know for cerbiin that Napoleon knew 
and appreciated it, contaias astonishing glances into 
the future. The author talks with enthusiasm of 
the great ascendency which a mobile Army on the 
offensive ought to have over an Army of that day 
in a strong defensive position. He shows that one 
docs not attack, but turns, positions which are too 
strong in front ; that even during the battle one is 
still able to deceive the adversary for a long time 
alx)ut the real point of attack, and thus to derive 
advantages by one s own skill ; that mobility guaran- 

* liourcct'd nway han ii<»t been priiitetl ; Colin alM> saw it only in 
m.inuM*ri|it But mucIi cftpicM of nianiiMrriiito anil aWracU are raid to 
havoexititiNl in ^rrvat numlM*m,a!i Ibmrcct wan for fi%*o ycort Director of 
a kinil of ^talT CoUeio.** Colin aitfturest un that ilu Teil munt have known 
liourcvt*A eM<iy, and nomewhen*, whore ilu Teil talkx alMMitan excellciit 
treatiNOon m«iuntain warfare, '* the publication of which wan an neceitKary 
•a it waa umrful, and which w«»uld lie exceeilinicly iiiatructivo for Uio 
military pntfewion/* he evidently pitinta to llourcot (coni|iaro tranNU- 
tion, p. 140). Mill more plainly, by mentioninfr tlic name, apcskii 
Cfttibcrt, when lio myn thai tlie publieatiiiii of lloarrot*a emay on 
mountain warfiirv wan urgently deMred. Colin thinka therefore quite 
ri|r^tly Uiat llumiaparle muat have known it aa welL 

• #:.sk^ fKmvrw mUUmiPtg, ii. 850 and 287-300, 
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teed tl)c niaximiiin chances of .success ; that by a 
fine mode of warfare the advenairy may lie sur- 
prised and stunned.' He hits in his mind a mode 
of warfare when the wliole people, rejuvenated by 
a better oryjanisation of the Sbite, backs its (govern- 
ment and fights with devotion for ^reat objects. 
While expressing his highest admiration for Frede- 
ric, he unfeignedly despises an Anny composed of 
mercenaries, vagabonds, and foreigners, which for 
this reason could never show any vit'il strength. 
I^ng before Frederic's death he prech'ctcd tliat 
Prussia would in all Hkclihood sink from the position 
&lie then held, and probably have to pay dearly for a 
few years of glory.* 

And not herein alone did Guiliert prove himself 
a man of comprehensive and prophetic views. Dis- 
cussing the diflTcrence l)ctwcen theory and practice 
in his second milibiry work, he cliampions the 
eternal right of science, and confesses that even the 
most extensive theoretical knowledge would not 
guarantee any pnictical success with cerUiinty. 
He tlien continues : ** There will come a man 
who perhaps till then was hidden in a crowd 
and in obscurity — a man who had never made 
a name by words or letters, but who thought 
much in silence ; n man who perhaps did not 
know his talents, who only iKrcomes aware of 
tliem when exercising them, and who has studied 
%'ery little. Tliat man will seize those idats, his 
opportunity and his fortune, and say to the great 
man of tlieories what the procticid architect 
said to tlie talking architect who addressed the 
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Athenians, ' W^hat my rival has pro][)osed to you 
1 shall execute.'"* 

This, as Colin remarks in his work on the military 
education of NaiiKilcon, was really a prophecy for 
the appearance of a war-god, who was not long in 
coming ; and if Buonaparte haul also read those 
lines, they must have made uix)n him the deepest 
impression. 

Ituonaparte took his ideas from the teachings of 
(;uibcrt, du Tcil, and IJourcct ; but from the very 
beginning of his generalship he enlarged upon them 
in a most decisive manner by his endeavours to 
attack by surprise one jwrtion of the enemy's forces, 
and then drive it in a direction where it could never 
unite with other forces. This is, of course, nothing 
new or unheard-of in the art of war ; the liarring of 
the enemy's line of retreat, we may l>e sure, is one 
of the eternal principles which have I)een eflcctivcly 
tried for ages. Here we only wish to emphasise 
that the frequency and continuity of the application 
of this principle was one of the signal traits of this 
unusually lM>ld and venturesome (vcnend, whose 
great ambition found its highest satisfaction in the 
solution of the most diflicult problems. This pre- 
dilection for barring the enemy's line of retreat is 
already distinctly visible in his campaign of 1700-7 
and of IKOO ; but it was the campaign of 1805 which, 
carried out on the grandest scale, with masses never 
seen l>efore, and with a rapidity and vigour which 
was doubly astounding with such masses, showed in 
most striking relief this predilection of Xaiiolcon. 

* IV. 74. 'Ilio aiKfiliilc «f In»1|i nn-liiUi*U 'm in IMuUrcli, ruH^mrfM 
fw IHiiiiirmi i^e, ut Vwfctmit vtm WiliiiiiowiU kiii«U}r WlU nie. 
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And while he is moving down the Danube after 
the first decisive blow in this splendid canipai^i in 
Older to plant his eagles on the nnnparts of the 
eneniy s capital, some one from the ranks of his 
Army publishes a work tliat makes the idea which 
at that precise moment is carried into execution 
tJie starting-point of a new tlieory of war. 
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Thmth ilc arantlv tartJf/nc ou nlalion dc In ^acnr 
ilc xcpt UiiJf^ cxtraitc r/c TcMiH'lhoJf^ ci^Mmcnlc ct 
ifmjHMcc (iNA* opn'atiouM ilex ilcraivrcx ^acrrcx^ avcv 
UN rvcucil ilex MiLvhiicx lex plux JM/Hirtau/x ile fart 
Mililaire -sudi was the title of tlic new iMMik 
whidi Joniini* a major at twenty-six on tlic sUxVt 
of Marshal Xcy, had pul)li>hcd in Paris in the 
autumn of 1H05, and which he aUo handed to 
his Km|)cror and master/ When Xa|>olcon had 
this lMM>k read to him during the {K^ace ne^otia« 
tions after the Imttle of Austcrlitx, he suddetdy 
exclaimed, ** iVnd |KH>ple s;iy that times are not 
progressing;. Here is a youn^ ehef ile Imluilhn^ 
and of all men a Swivs, who teaches us things 
which my pnifcssopt never told me and which 
few (tcnends undcrstiiud. I low could Fouchc 
allow such a lMM>k to l>e printed ! This is j^vin^; 
away to the enemy my whole system of war ! '* 
WwA aliout thirteen years afteni'ards at St llelciui 
this i)ast master in the art of war characterises 
the book as unicpie, and lays stress upon tlie fact 



* 111 lh« teciNiU rUitiiMi llio UU« »«» diaiiKvU iiiU» TrmUt «l^ gmmtt^ 
mfm-ntihmt mUiimre*^ etc. 
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tliat he liad not known it when he designed and 
won tlie eampoigns of 1805.' 

A more striking testimony of the vahie of 
Jomini s book eannot well be conceived. The 
3*oung author had at once completely understood 
his masters new metliods of conducting war, and 
tl)e principles underlying his actions; he sum- 
marised them in a manner to show their mutual 
dependence and to serve as a guide for others. 
In like manner, as Bulow, whom he knew and 
appreciated, but whom he also in many points 
ardently combated, he M-anted his book to \>c 
looked upon as a system comprising the planning 

^•and conduct of war in broad outline. But in 

. his s)'stem that faint-hearted art of threatening 

by numani\Ting, which is advocated by Bulow, 

^IK> longer appears; Jonnnis system is tiie use of 
force with tlie utmost determination. 

Whenever his available forces allow him to do 
so, a Gaieml, according to Jomini\s first principle, 
must seize tlie oflTcnsive and permanently retain 
tlic initiative, forcing the enemy thereby to con- 
form to his actions. Annihilation of the hostile 
Army in battle and pursuit is the only guiding 
star for all his military tlu*nking, and he directs 
his obser\*ations alK>ve all to the mode in which 
those forces must be employed and moved in order 
to gain tliis object in as complete a manner as 
possible. Jomini, too, means to lead his Army 
in the direction of tlie enany s communications. 
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Xot at all, however, with the object of perhaps 
threatening or stopping his supply tnuisports, 
but for the infinitely more cflcctive rettson that 
the hostile comnumications are naturally, as a rule, 
also the enemy s ncccss:ir)' lines of retreat, and 
that he wants to cut tlicsc lines, beat the enemy, 
and thus completely annihilate him - i.e. to capture 
or altogether disperse liim. 

Jomini repeatedly expressed himself to the 
effect that the fundamenhil principle of the art 
of war is the application to strategy' of the classicad 
tactical flank atUick of Frederic the Great in the 
battle at Leuthen. Even in his htst theoretical 
work, which appeared under the title of Pnvh 
dc Furt dc h ^iucrrc in 1837, and, as latest edition, 
in 18.55, he returns to this idea, and calls it 
the key to the science of war.' This means, 
therefore, the strategical assailant is to lead 
the whole of his forces, lalhoitt cndan^cnn;( ///V 
oicii coMMiniladionx^ oblicpicly agsiiitst one of 
the wings of the enemy in such a manner that 
he envelops him, and, if victorious, forces the 
whole hoNtile Anny from its lines of connnunica- 
tion and retreat But if the enemy has the whole 
of his forces dis|)oscd in tlie theatre of war on a 
very extended strategical front, another procedure 
would l)e more appropriate. The otlcnsive would 
then have to be directed against tlie centre of 
the enemy s front, in order to separate the various 
parts and to beat them in detail. But Jomini 
most distinctly disiipprovcs of the endeavour to 
turn both flanks of the enemy with separate 
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bodies from opposite directions, unless there is 
exceptional suijcriority in numbers, amd thus no 
dancer of a mislwp to each part To the above- 
mentioned demand, not to endanger ones own 
communications when turning one of the enemy s 
flanks-that is to say, to retain one's own coni- 
umnications perixrndicular to the fnmt-I must 
here at once remark that this demand can only 
be fiilfilled if the strategic oflTcnsive can start from 
a base which envcU.ps the theatre of yytvr- >\''C" 
this is not the «isc, it is hardly possible not to 
expose one's own conununications temiKiranly, or 
even not to abandon them. A cautious General 
wiU then take timely care to l>e able to o|>cn, 
as soon as possible and as cflRciently as possible, 
a ne«' line of eomnumication in that «lircction. 
in which he eventually will have to fall Xmk. 
Bringing up annnunition supplies, reinforcements, 
etc. may in son^e mausure Ik: sccurctl by such a 
diange of Imsc, but the chief danger of losmg 
the iM»nrst line of retreat is thereby not removed 

As rcgaids the technical arrangements of tl»e 
strategical movement, it is Jomini's intention to 
move with the Army so closely c-oncentratcd ami 
in such deep formation that it is reiuly for battle 
in as short a time as i>ossible -/.r. at the most 
in two days-not only in the direction of itsniarch, 
but also towanls any flank. The most suitable 
form in which to move he holds to be the four- 
Hded figure, tlic front and sides of w^uch are 
about equal, ic carrd ,traU'frUjuc\ or what X apoleon 
in Oct ober. 180C, called a batfadion scpiare of 

I PfM», cUp. Ui., Mt. J». 
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200,000 men. If the main body of the Anny 
is divided into a centre and two wings, which 
march on panillcl roads not more than a day*s 
march ajmrt, and if each of these bodies is again 
subdivided into two or three large bodies— i.r. 
army corps or divisions — which follow each other 
a day's march at the most, that form woiil^ fulfil 
the above rc<}uirements, and represents, so to say, 
the normal strategical order, from whicli the line 
of battle can be formed by concentniting or de- 
ploying on any portion of the Army. 
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I have drawn here the Kgure to sliow the 
system. NVe must imagine either one single 
advanced guanl in front of the whole Army, 
or an arnuigcmcnt which Jomini prefeix sevenil 
advanced guards, one for each i>f the leading 
army corps or divisions, and in lioth cases with 
plenty of Cavalr}*. It nmst further be noticed 
that, in the opinion of Jomini, when the number 
of orgaU)ised units, army corps or divisions, de- 
creases, the place of tlie imits which follow in 
second line should be in the first inshmee behind 
tlie centre, in oixler to fulfil their object as a 
reserve under all circumstances with certainty. 
If one advanced guard for the whole Army is 
considered neeessar}% and if the number of units 
is snudl, the strategical square may then assume 
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the foUowing shape, which fulfils also the funda- 
mental requirement of employment towards front 
or flank in equal measure. Jomini further finnly 
emphasises that it is not only a question of con- 
centrating masses at the decisive pomt, but that 
we must also understand how to fight always 
dexterously. He tliinks that with good troops 
the attack is the best mode of action. But we 
could also successfully await the enemy defensively 
in A weU-preparod position, with tlie object of 
assuming the offensive at the proper moment 
The pure passive defence which Hourislicd for 

such a long time Jomini does not recommend 

in the least 

These main principles conclude with an acute 
accentuation of pursuit, and with a reference to 
tlie mond element lieing tlie main spnng of 
power of our own and the enemy's tnK>ps and 
that it is for us to raise ours and destroy the 

caetny&} ^ , ... . ^ 

The gist and chief contents of Jomnn s system 
fully desened at the time of their publication tl»e 
approval which the great Enqwror of so many 
fatties bestowed upon tlicir first conception ; but 

• A lucid ««mMy rf hU m!.. priinriple. U ffve.. Uy J«nuui Ji. bi- 
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unforliinutcly they arc wnipiK'd in a cover which 
is hi<(hly di.saidvuuUi^eous. Jomini wits evidently 
so daxxled by the hij^hly niathemutieal charueter 
of l)iilow*s strategical book that he thought it 
neccssjiry to give a similar colour also to his 
explanations, and in this he failed. Jomini had 
no tadents whatever for niathematics, and his par- 
tiality for mathematical expressions leads him there- 
fore to ever-increasing want of clearness. Billow 
called his own system that of a base ; Jomini 
wants his to be known as the system of lines of 
operation. There is very good sense in this; it 
puts clearly into words how much» in recent times, 
movement luid l>ccome the decisive faictor in the 
conduct of war. It is hardly nccessar)' to explain 
what is meant by a line of operation; it is the 
direction in which the whole Army moves. It is 
also, we may say, self-evident that this movement 
need not be confined to a single road, but can 
be carried out on several adjaicent and almost 
parallel roads. Dut when Jomini rc{)eatedly 
applies the tcnn ** line of operation *' to large 
districts of tiic theatre of war, and when he dis- 
tinctly says that the line of operation is a 
surface, we may well feel annoyed at such un- 
scientific language. iVnd of such instances there 
are a great many — e.ff* tlie distinction between 
territorial lines and manoeuvre lines, tlie contrast 
between two lines and a double line, the intro- 
duction of the term of deep lines and accidental 
lines {liffnes rirm/rw/c/Zc*, ••which only a compre* 
hensive and active genius is able to discover *") ; 
or furtlier, the difTereuee between fronts of opera* 
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«„^ into U.e oatcgoo- „" i.,;^^*-;,!..!.,.- «ui 
a« use of th. expr«..on Inc^J- 1 .„,,^. 

tions by figures » «» 

instruction.* . . .1 jj^^t lujiss 

I «f»n from ««'r'«^, "w. ««- ■lomini 

""^ uSlw W ao.« wiU. his couccpuon of 

Uie twpm " base. Bi t " ""• ^ ,„^ 

considw l«n= tl.c sp nt. «.d f ^^^''^.u ais- 

?;^*.dLl::;wfho««n inU.-nor -ulcxtcnor 
lines of operation. . . ,„ „^vunced by Jomini, 

"•^ ".LToT^ horr l.<»tU. forces ore dis- 
;^SL^„:::^™orcor.^Mepc^>t«r.^^ 

rf Aroji^--^ ->J^7;ry-s portion. 
di„cled .gwnst *? '"'t" "L "^ tl« vinous parte 
m Mder to pKrcc .t, to "PT w Uicrn in detMl 
of the «lv«stty. «rf «^. ""^X ^ a- hostile 
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aniiy ^(roiips or unny iKirtions not iinmovablc on 
the s2inie s])ot, but also in forward niovenicnt, we 
^ct the following picture in its simplest graphie 
outline : 



t 



i.e. on the one side an ^Vnny closely concentrated 
lulvances on one line of operation into the interior 
s|)sice lietween the two hostile lines of operation ; 
and, on the other side, two portions of an Army 
move forwanl in such a manner that the directions 
of their advance encompass from without that of 
the adversar)% The one Anny, advancing united, 
nioves therefore on the inner line of operation ; 
the other, advancing divided, has chosen the ex- 
terior lines of operation. The latter we nmst, of 
course, imagine as being concentric — at least from 
that monient when the concentrated advance of 
the enemy is clearly discerned, and when it becomes 
a question of uniting all forces on the battlefield. 
])ut we must always bear in mind that the main 
directions of advance in all theatres of war are 
always prescribed by the directions of roads, which 
are never perfectly straight lines. 

According to the above siniple picture, we must 
use the term ** inner line of operation ** only in the 
singular, beeaave it is meant to indicate that one 
united Army is marching closely concentrated 
towards a point half-way between the two 
portions of the hostile Army. But during tlie 
ensuing actions tlie Army which had advanced 
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united \nll have to move about, as u rule, from 
one side to the other— that is to sjiy, the party 
operating on the inner side wil! now altcniaitcly 
advance in two opjwsite directions; and simul- 
taneously, according to circumstiuices, a small 
party wll have to be employed to guard one side, 
while tlic main body deals a blow on the other. 
If our considerations are chiefly confined to this 
period of dealing blows excentrically in two 
directions, it is certiinly very natural to talk of 
a plurality of inner lines upon which the decision 
is brouglit about The graphic outline will then 
assume tlie following sliape, 

\ / 

which must be considered as a development of tlic 

previous picture. 

Now, Jomini was not saitisfied with discussing 
scientifically the contrast between interior and 
exterior lines of operation, but he at the same time 
warmly and ably defends the thesis that the inner 
line possessed an almost unqualified superiority 
o%*cr the outer lines, which could only be doubted 
when both forces are of quite unequsU strength. 
And, indeed, wc must call Napoleon's exploits 
an almost unbroken chain of successes in the use 
of the interior line. The need of covering one s 
own territory against hostile enterprises, which 
existed at all times and under all circumstances, 
had caused the military art of the old monarchies 
to adopt a irery broad front as a rule for strategical 
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deployment, and Napoleon s principle ** to advance 
in mass " — as he himself called it — was generally 
best applied in selecting the centre of the hostile 
front as the objective. At the same time, when 
transmission of intelligence during the operations 
was still exclusively dependent on the capacity of 
a horse, it was permissible to reckon with certainty 
upon the impossibility of really proper co-operation 
of widely separated army portions or corps. The 
news from one side to the other, the orders hither 
and thither, could in tliose days hardly ever arrive 
in time for acting in luuinony with the constantly 
cimnging situations in war. Napoleon himself said 
at tlie end of his career as a General : *' To opa*atc 
from xcii/c/y (lijfhxnt dircctioftJf xvilhout intarommu^ 
nicatioH ix a mintakc which h uxiuilly the vmixe of 
another. The detached column has only orders for 
the first day ; its operations for the next day dcjwnd 
on what happened with the main column. It there^ 
fore either loses time in waitinfffor orders or trusts 
to good Inch'' And at another time : *• // is an 
aaiom to keep the columns of an Army always united 
in such a manna* that the enemy cannot push between 
them:' 

As soon as Napoleon once got between two 
army portions or corps, their fate was sealed as 
a rule. He deceived one of his adversaries by a 
weak but resolutely acting detachment, and fell 
upon tlie other with united forces in such a 
determined manner that the enemy was unable 
to resist. If this one was beaten, he turned 
against the enemy whom he had hitherto only 
held ill cheek. In tiiis way he began ui 171)0^ and 
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the capture of the nearest and very much weaker 
advers2iry. And when he occasionally acted 
similarly, as at Preussisch-Eylau, at Landshut- 
Eggmiihl, and at Rautxen, he merely took advantage 
of accidenbd circumstances in a manner which 
led most nipidly to an effective employment of 
the forces; he was, of course, far too much a 
realist and too little a slave of a definite form to 
let slip clearly tangible successes for the sake of 
that form. 

It is beyond the province of this lx)ok to prove 
the correctness of this view by marshalling a long 
series of examples. For that purpose I need only 
refer to A'orck von ^^'^a^tcnburg, whose lxK)k 
Xnjmlcon us a Gnicral is entirely one long proof 
that this was really the opinion and invariable 
practice of his hero. Yorck's testimony is, at the 
s:une time, the more convincing as he is well 
aware of the many changes in the art of war 
since the days of the great Corsiean, and as he 
has surely, only ailer many doubts and hesitations, 
arrived at emphasising again and again the inherent 
su{)eriority of Xapoleon*s, or rather Jomini*s, 
system. 

I have used hitherto the term of pinrhiff the 
centre only in its strategical sense, and meant by 
it that opemtion of an Army which enables it to 
arrive I)etween two hostile Annies with the object 
of striking alternately in both directions. Rut 
here I nuist add at cince how very closely the 
purely Uictical wedge-like i)enetration of the centre 
of the enemy\ {losition is related to the nature of 
an operation on the inner line, Jiaphlitt/ in movinir 
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a central mass to and fro between scvenil adver- 
saries is a jfine giui non of success; for if the 
sepnrated enemies arc given sufficient time to 
arrive at an understanding* tliey will finally arrive 
at united action. But if we want to be rapidly 
victorious in battle, the frontal attack against the 
centre of the enemy s line will in many cases be 
a specially useful means, simply for the reason 
that his flanks will rest on strong points or l)e 
considerably strengthened by entrenchments. The 
tactical penetration of the enemy's centre, how- 
ever, always presents an inunediate and decisive 
success ; it makes a powerful impression upon the 
hostile Army, and prevents for a long time rc- 
establishment of order in his ranks. It thus allows 
the victor to apportion comparatively weak dcUich- 
ments for pursuit, and to turn a maximum of force 
in the direction of the still unconquered adversary. 
XapoIeon*s parfia/ifi/ for tactical pcnctnition of 
tlie centre, which cannot be denied, is thus a 
logical sequence of his strategical train of thought, 
and tliereby perfectly intelligible. And for that 
purpose he originated formations which appear to 
us to-day, after the enormous improvements in 
firearms, as downright monstrous, which, however, 
at that time may have been possible, though the 
tactician cannot look upon them at all as the ideal 
expression of the inherent idea. A divisional miuss 
of eiglit to ten battalions in line, each in three 
ranks, behind aich other in dose order, can only 
be compared with the antique (^reck phalanx, 
and even stir|)asses it in depth and equals it in 
clumsiness. In four such masses Erlon's Corps 
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advanced against the English lines on the day of 
Waterloo; yet even this did not embody to its 
fullest extent Napoleon's ideas of how to penetrate 
the enemy's line as he was wont to do in battle, 
for the intervals between the columns were so 
great that each division could have deployed to 
twice its front. 

On the day of Wagram, where some of the 
Austrians opposed him in battalion columns, the 
Emperor ordered five Infantry Divisions (fifty-six 
battalions) to be joined into three masses of about 
double battalion front, closely behind each other, 
in order to pierce the enemy s line with the heavy 
blow of a phalanx which was eighty to a hundred 
ranks deep. At the assault of such a tremendous 
colunm {Gcivnitlmufcn) the Infantry firearm was, 
of course, absolutely of no value ; the thirty thou- 
sand combatants could just as well have been 
anned with pikes as with flintlocks. 

For our present considerations it is here inter- 
esting to know that Jomini embodied in the later 
editions of his theoretical work most variegated 
patterns of dense mass-fonnations of Infantry, and 
that in the edition of 1855 there is still that 
divisional mass of battalions in line closely behind 
each other which is altogether the densest fonna- 
tion in which such a body could be dra^^n up. 
Though this formation came to grief at Waterloo 
under the fire of the English lines, and though 
Jomini re{)catedly remarks in a general way that 
Napoleon hod gone too far' in the employment of 
mass-formations {ordre profond)^^ yet he cannot 

> /YvM«i. 116; u. 22a 
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make up his mind to repudiate them completely. 

He contents him.self with calling those fonnations 

somewhat clumsy, and giving the preference to a 

line of battalion columns with small intervals. 

Only in an addenda, composed after the liattle 

of the Alina, did Jomini arrive at the conclusion 

that tlie formation of particularly large and deep 

columns was now perfectly impossihie owing to 

tlie rifle (muzzle-loader). Yet even here he lays 

once more stress u{)on one main principle of his 

whole s}^-tem — ^namely, that all xvouhl (lc}Kml on 

throtciNff the majps of our tnpf)j)Jt at the projpcr 

Moment on the dedmr j^nnt of the Intttlc/ichL 

That, owing to the increase of fire eflfcct, penetration 

of the centre could ever become a matter of doubt 

liad therefore never entered tlie mind of Jomini. 

We have previously emphasised that rapidity 
must be one of the signal features of o))erations 
on tlie inner line. The French Anny at the time 
of Xapoleon complied with this requirement by 
completely abolishing tents and tent %vaggons, and 
limiting officers' baggage to a minimum. The troops 
cither made use of billets or camped in the open. 
But the whole system of supply w&s also regulated 
in a mudi simpler manner. l)uring the eighteenth 
century it hinged on tlie constant and reguhur 
issAMC of a ration of good bread — that is to say, 
of bread, above aU, not too stale ; and tliis never* 
failing regularity of bread-issue was, in plain words 
Uie primarjf itntf/ of the leader^ because otherwise 
the hired soldier might accpiire a kind of right 
to desert, owing to indifferent adherence to the 
cootiact on the part of tlie War Jx>rd, All other 
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victuals the men had to provide for from their 
pay, and, as a rule, they found opportunities for 
procuring such in the markets inside tlie camps, 
where burghers and peasants of the neighbourhood 
were allowed to sell their wares. 

With the Revolution the maxim gained ground 
to take the victuals wherever they could be goL 
In billets the house-owner had to provide them, 
and in case of need the (Mirish had to assist him. 
In the open camp men were sent to fetch from 
the nearest villages whatever was wanted ; and if 
nothing else but livestock %vas found, the men 
could prepare an ample meal therefrom with 
biscuits and rice, which they carried in their 
knai>s;icks. This proi-cdure, of course, engendered 
alternate alnmdanc^e and shortness of food ; but as 
long as one was moving rapidly from one district 
into another, it could hardly (K*cur in the more 
densely populated countries of Middle and ^Vestem 
Kuro|)e that danger of hunger would enforce the 
adoption of a diflcrcnt mode of supply. For such 
cases the higher units were provided with a reserve 
of f(Mxl in the shai>e of supply*parks and cattle* 
droves; but the extent of those did not amount 
to anything like the nnmense numlier of bread- 
and flour-waggons, which were an absolutely 
neccssar}' apparatus in e\'ery Anny till quite recent 
tlfucs —i.r. till th^ Revolutionary XN'ar. 

The Annies were not materially stronger in 
Artiller)' than during the last-mcntioned i)eriod. 
As rcganls the amount of anuuunition for gims 
and nuiskets, the fonner system was gt^ncnilly 
adhered to. The whole material of the Amiy 
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had, however, become lighter, after rapidity ot 
motion had at kst become the leading factor. 

The completely altered organisjition of the Anny 
was another important step in the dii-ection of in- 
creasing mobility. The " Grand Army of the 
French Emperor was divided into a number of 
Mitonomous army corps, generally not less than 
eight, and into the reser\e Cavalry of tlie Army. 
Each Army Corps was composed of several (two 
to five) Infantry Dinsions. one Cavalry Hngaule. 
and an Artillery Heser^e. The rcser%'c Cuviilry of 
the Army was at first only divided into divisions, 
afterwaids. as it constantly became more numerous, 
into Cavalry corps. The permanent oigamsation 
into corps and divisions with increased autonomy 
frciUtated issue of orders by headquarters, aiid 
made it possible to spread the troops while in 
OMrtion in such a manner that tliey could hiid sub- 
sistence wiUiout tliereby sliding fW>m the control 
of the Commander-in-Chief. One mmt spread to 
Bvc and concentrate to Jight -that is the great and 
fundamental idea of a new branch of the science of 
war. wluch Jomiiii called Loffhtujne, and which 
not only rephices the antiquated Ca*tramctat,on, 
but also includes at tlic same time the proper 
«nngcinent of marehes. A carefully selected 
General Staff becomes a regular institution, and 
develops tlie technics of moving Aniius.' 

fc«.^Ll«UU<w for. 1. lm|«rto..t |-rt «f tW Ubo«« of . t.««r.l 
** "^^' ' (Ktaoe. rf 0«»«^ «»to«). 
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The iikhIc of inarching hirjfc IkkUcs of tnM)|iH« , 
when XaiH>leoirs sUir was at its /cniUu held u 
rcinarkuhly even Imhmec Inrtwcen the movements 
of the Annies in the time of line taetics and those 
whieh we practise nowadays. In Napoleon's time 
wc no longer notice that timid notion of the 
eighteenth century which, in the neighboiirliood 
of an enemy, thoujfht it danjferous to jjivc up, 
even temporarily only, the order of battle, and ^ 
which rather marched tlie sevenU eolunms, fonuing 
the various lines and wings of the Army, across 
country on extemporised roads than permitted 
them to disregard the prescribed deploying in- 
tervals, or to increase the depth of a single body 
of troops beyond that intcr\aL 

The Anny of Frederic the Great performed its 
march to the battlefield, often for miles, in one 
compsict body, the various parts of which imd 
always to execute simultaneously the same move- 
ments, or at latst movements, whieh mutually 
de{K'nded on each other, and to start and halt, to 
wheel or to deploy, and to atUick by the imme- 
diate word of commaml of the supreme Connnander, 
whieh was rei>eated by the lower ranks and trans- 
mitted by them to the lowest Napoleon had freed 
himself from such formalism, and the proper utilisa- 
tion of tlie roads of a country had become one of 
tlie most importiuit parts of the modem science of 
a General Staff. Every one must luivc become 
aware tliat this procedure not only ensures the 
greatest celerity when marching for some con- 
siderable time, but ahio spares tlie troops most, in 
spite of all unavoidable circuitous routes. When, 
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however, a battle was iiiiniincnt, when it heeainc a 
question of throwing ovcrwhehnin/; masses on the 
one point where victory was to lie ensured by 
utmost exertions— then the habit of former times 
was remembered, and the troops were broujj^ht 
forward to the battlefield not only on roads, but 
also on rapidly improvised tracks (KoIohnch IFc^c). 
On the roads, where Artillery and wapigons had pre* 
cedenee, the eolumns marched on as broad a front as 
possible, and oflTthe roads quartcr-colunm of sections 
was the formation chiefly adopted for nuirching. 
Considerable frictions and difiiculties nuist have 
frequently arisen when watercourses, valleys, and 
obstacles of all kinds were met with, and doubtless 
many movements nuist have completely failed 
owing to those reasons. The troops must surely 
have suflfered enormous fatigue when this mode 
was adopted ; and in spite of the well-recogni^cd 
marching power of the French Infantr}% it must 
have suffered very often many losses by arranging 
marches in that fashion. Hut when, while study- 
ing military histor}*' of Napoleon's time, we have 
often to admire the astonishing nipidity with which 
tlie Emperor hurled large masses of troops from 
one point to tlie other, we find the key to such 
phenomena in the procedure above described. And 
when Jomini in his last work, while discussing 
retreats, calculates only two hours for a corps of 
thirty thousand men to clear one road before 
another corps can follow from the same camp 
moling to the same object, he does not at all 
make a mistake, as perhaps some tactical scholars 
in our time may tliink; but Jomini lias in his mind 
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urnin^rcinents for inarching as \vc have pi-e\-iously 
descrilHrd. He also <|uite distinctly says that it 
would l)c suflicicnt to ealcuhite the hours of 
starting' for dinbrcnt coqjs accordin|f to the time 
it will take the Artillery to move off.' If we Irnve 
not (tmspcd these jieculiar technics of Napoleonic 
Anny movements when in the neighbourhood of 
the enemy, we could never understand his opera- 
tion orders. 

Hut there was also a limit, after all, to this 
wonderful display of uncommonly severe exac- 
tions and hai-dly conceivable perfonnances. In 
the autumn campaign of 1813 operations on the 
inner line no longer succeeded in preventing united 
action of sevenU hostile Armies, and the principle 
of delivering alternate blows in different directions 
completely broke down. The cause was i^t dis- 
parity in nunjbers on both sides, as the Allies were 
but little superior to the EnjiKrror ; nor was it tlie 
influence of unusual and unaccountable accidents, 
such as, for instance, \'andanune s defeat at Kulm* 
is made out to be; for he who wishes to dis- 
count this misfortune for the better glorification 
of Napoleon's generalship, and depict to himself 
his operations as they might have turned out if 
\'andamme had been successful, nmst not overlook 
tlie fact that Napoleon, not long before, had the 
unheard-of stroke of good fortune to find Dresden 
still untouched and occupied by its comparatively 



iV<vi«,ii. Il4,cluip.xxsviii. Ill liwliwteajtioii Jomini pot "airai" 
iiwtMd of ArtiUcry. AnimmiiUmi.wa«{oii« mmI «U Ute •Iwolutcly 
«»ce|~ry tniiu.port.w.^,pM«. mu-t, of courro b« i.M;lu«l«I iu Um term 
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weak garrison. A little more gcnemlship on the 
part of the Allies on the eve of the buttle of 
Dresden, and the Emperor would have l)ccn in an 
aknost desperate situation, from whieh he could 
have escaped only %vith the greatest difficulty. 

Now, tlic reason why the oi)erations on the inner 
line failed in the autumn aun})aign of 1813 will 
be found in the growth of the Anny. and in the 
J unwieldiness of the masses which were mcauit to 
be hurled about with the greatest rapidity, and 
which, in spite of all the artifices of imiKjrial march 
teduiies, could not be got to where they were 
wanted, or exhausted their energies by the ter- 
rible exertions exacted from them. That this wits 
really so, we have a most valuable testimony from 
Jomini*s pen. 

Jomini was at that time no longer in French, 
but in Russian service. Alter frequent disagree- 
maits with Berthier and Xcy, whose Chief of the 
Staff he had l)een for some time, he rcsignetl as 
early as 1810; his resignation, however, was not 
accepted. After renewed frictions with llcrthicr 
he ¥ras severely reprimanded by the EmjKTor in 
the spring of 1813, and evidently unjustly punished. 
He avoided his master s displcitsure, which in such 
cases was usually lasting, by esca^ie to the Russians — 
U. by going over to the enemy. In the autumn he 
witnessed tlic events on the staff of tlic Kmperor 
Alexander, and his opinion on this campaign nmst 
be tlie more valuable as he, with his most intimate 
knowledge of Napoleon's methods, was now also 
initiated into the prevailing ideas of those who 
conquered tlmt great nmsten 
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In his PrectJt de tmi tie la ffjicrre Jomini, when 
treating of tlie events of 1818, enters into the / 
discussion of the strategic problem,' " whether the 
system of a central body would lose its advantages 
if the forces to l>e brouglit into action grow too 
large." "It seems to me incontestable that a 
force of 100,000 men, in a central ])osition, opposed 
to three scpirate Annies of 30,000 to 85,000 
men each, has more chances to l)eat them in detail 
one after the other than would have an Army of 
400,000 opixMcd by tliree Armies of 185,000 men 
each. And tliis for the following reasons: 

" 1. Decausc an army of 180,000 to 140,000 men 
can easily resist a much superior force,* since it is / 
difficult to find suitable ground and time for united 
action of such large bodies on the day of battle. 

•♦ 2. because such an Army, even if driven frtnn 
the field of battle, will still have retained at least 
100,000 men, and be able to secure an orderly 
retreat, without too many losses, with the object of 
gaining connection with one of the neighbouring 
Annies. 

"3. Hecause a central body of 400,000 men 
requires such an amount of supplies, ammunition, 
horses, and all kinds of material, that its mobility ' 
must suflf'er, and its ability be reduced of trans- 
ferring its operations from one part of the theatre 
of war to the other, quite apart from the im- 
possibility of drawing supplies from a district 
which is of course too limited to sustain such 
masses. 
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''4. Finally it appears certain that both anny 
portions, wliich the central body would have to 
oppose to tlie exterior lines of tlic enemy, must 
be each 80,000 to 90,000 strong, since in both cases 
133,000 men must be held in check. Hut if these 
Armies of observation commit the imprudence of 
entering into serious engagements and suffer 
defeats tlie regrettable consequences of these may 
altogether push into the background the successes 
which the main Army may have gained in tlic 

meantime.** 

By rights we ought now to expect the acknow- 
ledgment that operating on exterior lines is afler 
all not to be condemned as Jomini had done in his 
firet book, and that it is only a c]uestion of over- 
coming difficulties inherent in such an operation. 
In 1818 the Allies mainly mastered those diffi- 
culties by issuing general imtructiom instead of 
dhjfoatlons. They never made the attempt at 
wishing to regulate the movements of the three 
Annies minutely in advance for every day and 
place, or even to direct them continually by orders 
from headquarters. They had rather settled, in 
broad outline, on a simple and clear general idea 
of operations, and left it to tlie three Conunanders- 
in-chief to act eonfonnly according to circum- 
stances. Frictions were . certainly not wanting, 
and if Xapoleon*s operations on the inner line luid 
not been liampered by tlie difficulties of the 
cxitjigernted maxn-formtttUmn described above, the 
danger of a concentric advance might have I)ecome 
much greater. But for all that, it was a very great 
p rogi m^ to allow freedom of action in carrying 
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out operations for the attainment of one common 
object ; and if we trace things to their last causes, 
we may be permitted to say that in the autumn 
campaign of 1818 self-reliance of subordinate 
Commanders secured one of its greatest triumphs. 
Xow, if we consider that already in the middle 
of the nineteenth century the electric telegraph haid 
l)ecome an additional means of intercommunication, 
we should think that Jomini ought to have arrived 
at difTcrent conclusions from those of fifty years 
ago ; but he continues : 

** In spite of all these doubts and scruples, if 
ever I should have to lead an Army I would not 
for a moment hesitate to move it on tlie inner 
line in all those eases which I have always charac- 
terised as the most advantageous. In every other 
case I %%'ould direct it on one of the enemy's 
flanks, as previously explained. But I would 
leave to my adversaries the pleasure of acting on 
the other system." 

I believe that Jomini looked upon the political 
situation in 1813 and on the gigantic struggle 
of the peoples of Europe for the overthrow of the 
great Corsiean as quite exceptional, and thought 
it was unnecessary to trouble about such enormous 
Annies in future.^ 



* I c«iul«l not lioro enter iiiUi more ileUilM uf the nutumii aun|Kii|ni 
of 18 1:), wliic)i at Uie prewiit motneiit in ainiiii brmiiclii into prominence 
by the excellent (liwcription of Migor Fried rich. But I munt briefly 
repeat, what I lia%'0 mitl lieforo in the MUitUr IVprkeuMiii, Nci. 20 of 
\VO'2, that in my opinicui there wan for Na|iok«<»n no neceM*ity w]iate%'er 
to ojierate on the iiuier line^ and tliat for hiM problem there wan nitlier 
a solution which offered very much better chance*, if only he could 
lia%'e made up hin mind to operate with eeveral really independent 
Armies on a broad front, and thus to adopt a mod* of p^MMlnM which 
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With tliis I can conclude my sketch of 
Jomini s strategy in general, and will only add 
tliat he considers a solidly fortified base a necessity, 
and that he also wants to see the lines of operation 
behind, the Anny secured by fortifying pro- 
nsionally the supply depots along those lines ; 
and finally, that in the strategic offensive he looks 
upon tlie siege of an enemy *s fortress as a necesMiry 
e\nU which should l>e as nuich as possible 
avoided. We have already directed attention to 
Jomini*s absolute preference for the offensive, and 
therefore it is a matter of course that he intends 
to conduct the stmtcgic defensive with the utmost 
energy. When retreating in his own country he 
prefers to give way to one flank, which must cither 
draw the enemy away from the most dangen>us 
direction or threaten him in his flank. 

Jomini*s works, es})ccially as regards tactics. 



bin adwfwiricfi nuMle niie of At the miiiic time. If the fpvAtrr jMit 
of the w)u>le Fri'iicli Army, forttK*i] into two Aniiii***, liii«I nrtcMl 
defetiMveljr at the o|ieiiiiifr of h«M(tilitiox, liehiml the iiiiilille KIbc aiifl 
the Kn^hirge, aikI if tlie Knmller |iart, a?* a thinl Army, hail anNiiiiMMl 
the otfeiMiive from liehiiiil the line Ilamhuri;-.M;ipIi*hiir^ riiflit into 
the rtratrfric flank of tlie (*niwn l'rin(*e of S\ve<U*n, a favonnthle 
opeiiinir of the campai|ni wouhl ha%*c at any rate lieen enHiirr«l. 'Hie 
Sweden would have midoubtedly forthwith retireil to Strali^inid and 
Rilirni, tlie remainiii|f roqin of the Northern Anny, prohahly after 
iuiMicceM»ful •truiriclen aicainxt frreatly fiti|icrior nunilien*, wouhl have 
Wen obliiccd to abandon Berlin and to retire on the Ni Ionian Army, 
aud tbe Fmicb garrinotui of Stettin and KfHtrin %vould have been (rvt\ 
Aud it cannot be to reailily deiiie«l tliat meanwhile Najioleon w*ouhl 
bare been able to carry on an acti%*e defence wucceMtfully behind two 
i4roii|r pOMtimia with Uie two Amiiea on hin ri^ht ; the moment wouhl 
then have anrive<l for him to a<lvanre arniw the KIIm* witli the rein* 
forred Army of tlie centre in onler to icaiii timrh with tlie Army on bin 
left, and to i«ek tbe main iwue in tliat direction where Itlficher^.hiK 
activo autagouMly wan, and where aim tlie lluMpiaii lines of 
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contain many more ideas of grcait value, whicli is 
only to l>e expected from a man with his great 
ex|)erieiu*c of war. Yet I cannot imderstand the 
high praise bestowed upon him recently by a 
particularly intelligent countryman of ours. Yorck 
von \Vartenburg*s admiration for Napoleon caused 
him to overlook many obscurities and phrases of 
the scientiKc a{)ostle of this great Commander. 
Jominis handling of military history could be 
almost called naive. He is of opinion that Frederic 
the Great ought to have assembled all his forces 
in Upper Silesia at the beginning of the Seven 
Years' AVar, and then marched to Vienna in four- 
teen days, without taking any notice of Olmi'itx 
and Hrunn or anything else. Jomini, therefore, 
is wanting in historical understanding and appre- 
ciation of the circumstances of the times, with 
which Frederic the Great was absolutely obliged 
to reckon. Although Jomini began his military 
career in a period of great military changes, he 
had absolutely no clear conception of the great 
difference in the military organisation of Prussia 
in 1756 and that of the French Empire in 1805. 
The same may be said to some extent of Napoleon, 
who had never really studied military history 
in the sense that we do now, and who therefore 
was not at all always a eomixjtent judge of the 
paist, although his penetrating mind gave liim 
sometimes the chance of uttering a sentence of 
brilliant effect Jomini, however, was at least 
intimately acquainted with Lloyd-Tempelhoff^s 
History of the Seven Years' War, choosing it as 
the foiuidation for his own system of war, and his 
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inability, tlicrcforct of upprcciutin^ the circ'iiin- 
stances of tliosc tiiiurs is very stnin^e iiulecd. 

Tlicoclor von Denilmnli ealls Joinini an ** empty 
head, who, even when he hits the ri^ht tliin;;, does 
not really know why it is the ri^lit thin^;/* This 
is a severe judgment, and may be considered its 
somewhat exaggerated ; one thing, however, is 
clear at any rate, that it was fatal for the French 
that their tlieoretieal knowledge of the nature of 
war remained, for several generations, based u{)on 
Jominis writings. For however justified we are 
in pointing to him as the scientific representative 
of tlie Napoleonic art of war, and however nuich 
Napoleon himself recognised him as such, the fact 
always rcnuuns tlrnt tlie Emperor was a great 
artist of wonderful penetration for reality and 
fiu±i, one of the most highly gifted and most 
powerful men of all times, while Jomini was after 
all only an able General Staff* Officer, who had 
correctly understood his master s main ideas. AX'^e 
sliall presently have occasion to see how («ennan 
thorouf^mess, when studying tlic Napoleonic wars, 
arrived at an essentially broader conception of the 
nature of tlie art of war, the enormous advantiigc 
of which lies in its cajMicity Jar further da^clojh- 
mcHt. 

I luve previously proved by his own works 
that Jomini completely rejected any further 
de\'elopment of his system in accordance witli 
altered conditions, liccausc he did so, only a 
complete rupture witli Jomini could have saved 
the French from their torpor. But tlie masters 
approbatioa was an obstacle to such rupture 
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It is the siune tiling over again in Fnuicc as oiu*c 
in Trussia, af\cr the daith of Frederic the (ircat- 
It is well known wimt tlie great King ufler the 
war siiid of his brother I lenry, witli whose timid 
and inactive maimer of conducting operations he 
Wats very oflen much dissatisfied — namely, that 
Prince Henry was tlic only one xvho un^cr mtulc 
a mhtnkx. If he had foreseen how the strategists 
of the ball-room, how the representatives of 
scientific manoeuvres, of threats, diversions, feints, 
etc., in short, how people of Hulow s stamp would 
further develop Prince Henry's art of war, he 
would probably not luve bestowed that praise 
on him. 
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CHAl^'KR IV 



AUCIflHJKK CIIAKLKS 



A THEouBTiCAi. treatise on the art of war composed 
by a versatile and highly educated General on the 
strengtli of his experiences in several campaigns 
must always claim our attention. Arcliduke 
Charles had conducted a very successful campaign 
against Jourdan and Morcau in South Gennany 
in I70G, and again defeated Jourdan on the saune 
theatre of war in 1709; he had also fought as 
Commander of an Army against Buonaparte in the 
Alps in 1707, and against Massena in Upper Italy 
in 1805, before he published in 180G a stnitegie- 
tactical work under the title Principles of the Art 
of War for Generaljf of the Amtrian Armij.^ 

After wrestling with Napoleon in 1800 for the 
palm of nctory in a battle which was for a long 
time doubtful, he prepared a more extensive book 
treating of tlie Principlcx of Stiuitcgy, and fonning 
^ith a critical account of his first and at the same 
time best performance as a General, the campaign 
of 179G in Gennany, one complete work. 

The strategic matter of his former book, which 
was written for Generals of tlie Austrian Army, 

• GnndMm 4» KHe^OmmMi fUr dm Oemeruh der •e^erreiekisekm 
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was of course cml)odied in the Principles of Strategy^ 
and I need therefore only concern myself with that 
lK>ok, which in 181:) was at first only accessible to 
a small niunbcr of experts, but which in 1814 
appeared also for sale in book-shops.^ 

In this book Archduke Charles advances the 
following guiding principle : ** The events of war 
have such decisive results that it is the first duty 
of a General to ensure success at all cost. Hut this 
can only be atbiined if the necessary means for 
conducting a war arc available ; therefore only by 
an Army which is in possession of the country from 
which the means are obtained, and of those roads 
on which they are brought up to the Army. Kvei'y 
(lisj}asition and every movement^ tharfore^ finist 
afford complete security for the key to the country 
behind^ i.e. the base of operation^ where supplies are 
accumulated for the conununications leading from 
those sources of supply and for the^ line of operation 
which the Army has selected in .order to advance 
from the base to the objective. This is a principle 
never [1] to be departed from, and containing the 
essence of strategy." 

The Archduke then explains that the effect of 
a strategic point is felt only so long as the Amiy 
which is assembled at that point is able to bar 
every hostile advance before it can touch the 
territory to be covered by that Army. Eight 
geometrical figures with angles, triangles, and 
circles attempt to enlighten the reader on every 

> Reprinted 1803 in Vienna and LeipKiir : AuMgewnkUe Sekri/teH 
Weilund >>. KaUerRekem lloheii de» HrxkerxogM Karl von Onterrekk, 
voL L and ii. 
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p«.s.ble case of that kind. I will „«t n^prcxluce 
Uiein. and only rcnuirk that, on the one hand, thev 
prove ,n H very roundabout way tlun«s quite 
obvious ; and that, on tJ»c other hand, tlie results 
remain highly debatable, since in war not only 
distances have to be considered, but also diixjction. 
number, and condition of the roads. 

The Archduke then continues: "If in tlie 
strategic plan the safety of base and lines of 
communication have been considered to their 
fiillttt extent, and if the GenemI is thoroughly 
satisfied on that point, he must, when on the 
offerwive^ advance uvM t/,c utmo^ W./«m. but 
on the defensive hold obstinately every position 
he occupies. Both, however. vn\\ be im^ible. 
and the State will suffer most peniicious conse- 
quences. if the first principle has been neglected." 
ihe speaal emphasis on "utmost boldness" 
when on the offensive sounds certainly pleasant 
enough for our modem ears, but we can only call 
those words an embellishment of speech which has 
noparticukr deeper meaning; for tl.e main prin. 
aplc m the archducal writings is not at all boldness, 
but tlie most pronounced cauUon_a caution which 
the practical General had indeed repeatedly, but 
of course not always, shown. And Uiis principle 

A "^^1 '* *•** "^''*' regrettable because it is 
advanced by a man wiUi such great pmctical ex- 
penenoe as the beginning and end of all wisdom. 

,.^^''^^^^^!i^f'"'d'''''^"i^f principle alone, 
that oiery dupo«Uon and ever,/ movement must 
qford complete ucurUy for Ime and commnnica. 
tiotts u a senous hindrance for ai-timr «.«ii„ k^jji.. 
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For whoever is resolutely bent upon his tulversiiry s 
utmost diseonifiture nuist try to get at his flank 
and reair in order to drive him from his lines of eom- 
niunieation, and such an operation surely can only 
be carried out on very rare occitsions indeed without 
endangering one's own eonmiunieations. As soon 
as complete security for one's own rear is declared 
to be an absolute necessity in any enterprise, the 
possibility of great and important successes is 
limited in the utmost degree, and the vigorous 
handling of an Army, even if greatly superior, is 
characterised as extremely hazardous. But the 
Archduke writes tliis primary sentence not only 
once at the beginning of his work, he repeats it 
again and again on most varied occasions to make 
it perfectly clear that he is most earnest about it^ 

Tlic Principles of Stratcfdj leave tactics as much 
as possible alone. In order to undersbuid, there- 
fore, the Archduke s caution to its fullest extent, 
>vc must quote some portions of others of lu's 
tlieoretical wTitings. Thus we And in his KHsayn 
on Practical Training in the Fields published 
between 180C and 1813, the following sentences': 

•• The reserve mnst only be draxcn into action if its 
cntployment is icithout any doubt decisive^ or if one is 
sure that it will be able to hold its own in the position 
of the forward and defeated troops until they have 
rallied behind, and taken the place of, the reserve. 
In any other case, the reserve is used to cover 



^ Pp. S45, 248-0, 283, 285, 380. Moreover in Uie name volume, 
Principiu t/ the i/igker Ari ^ War, pp. aud 60 ; aIm Kmmijmt m 
Pr^kai Tmimng in the FMd, pp. 146, 140, 161. 

' AuMerwnkke tfekriflen, i. 144, 147, 148. 
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tlic retreat in onler to prevent the dis|)ersion und 
annUiilation of the corps. This object is the most 
important of all. because it is easier to nmkeKcxxl the 
loss of a position than tlie destruction of tlie corps, 
excepting very rare occasions when the wclfiu^ 
of tlie whole demands tlie sacrifice of a |)ortion.'* 
**The reserve follows behind the centre or \k- 
hind tliat wing %vhich is singled out for the decisive 
attack. Now and then it may lie <lniwn into action, 
if only a final pressure is needed to complete 
\-ictory ; otlierwise its main duty is always ensuring 
«nd covering retreat" 

Tliese sentences .s^'stematically prevent a con- 
siderable part of the available force from taking 
p«rt in the struggle for victor)', and at the same 
time make it appear as if retreat was, projicrly 
speaking, the natural termination of every action. 
Furthermore : •• One is often obliged to occupy 
points in rear of which are deep ravines, goiges, 
etc. becaase corps are frequently detached to 
keep open for some time the entrances into 
those defiles. The danger of such a position, 
whidi may entail tlie annihilation of the corps, if 
tlie enemy pushes it back into the defile, can only 
be guarded against by leaving a considerable part 
of the eoips as a resene behind the defile in order 
to cover the retreat of the advanced troops, to stay 
the enemy's pursuit, and to give the defeated troops 
time to recover and to rally." 

The absurdity of such caution at all costs becomes 
l»ere still more apparent, for if once the beaten 
troops have safely passed througli tlie defile, they 
we as a rule out of all danger, since it is a com- 
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panitively easy task to block the outlet of the 
defile from which the enemy attempts to issue. 
The retreating troops themselves can do that, and 
need no reserve for that purpose ; but in advance 
of the defile the reserve would be able to co-operate 
in the attainment of the real object. Resolute and 
energetic action cannot at all be reconciled with all 
these rules of tlie Archduke, and yet tliey are all to 
l)e firmly and faithfully adhered to. ** Only when 
the last object, which would decide the fate of the 
State, is on the point of falling into the hands of 
the enemy, only as a hist resort may the General 
risk a battle even with inferior forces ; t/icn he may 
depart from even/ rule^ and, disregarding everything 
else, attack only that point where victory is most 
easily gained. // is the battle of a dexpante man, 
the lass of xchich he does not sunuve. It is then 
inunaterial to him how he ends and immaterial 
how he conquers : everything he lias gained by 
victor)% thougli it may have no other consequences 
but the preservation of the object fought for; 
everytliing he has lost if he has been defeated.** ^ 
How strange these words sound, if we consider 
that at the time they were written the man who 
so impressively had timght the world the import- 
ance of tactical success was at the zenith of power 
and glory. In all this we cannot find a trace of 
cheerful confidence in one*s own strength and 
ability ; they are views the origin of which must 
certiiinly be tracc<l to Daun s lieadquarters in the 
Seven Years* \Var. 

And completely in harmony with the spirit of 

1 AutyewakUe ikkr\fltn, Unu^Mxe der mmiegie, I 390. 
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the dghteenUi century is the clmptcr in which 
the Archduke enlarges upon tlie character and 
importance of "strategic points." 

- A point is called strategic if its possession is 
of decisive advantage to the operations. But the 
possession of a point is only decisive if it covers 
the hne of communication leading up to it ; if its 
occupation can in all reasonable probability lie 
maintained ; if the enemy dare not pass it un- 
punished ; and if one can move from it in several 
directions. In offensive as well as in defensive 
warfare the same points are for both sides strategic, 
which the offeasive is to reach and the defensive 
IS to maintaia Only the nature, situation, and 
condition of tlie theatre of war can determine such 
points." 

He says that in open countries there are no 
strategic points or only few, because one can 
move there freely and unhampered in all direc- 
tions, and the same holds good for mountainous 
regions, since there are no roads or only few. 
Strategic points wll be found more frequently 
m close countries, where the nature of the ground 
more clearly indicates the roads for warlike enter- 
prises, and in highlands, especially if the country 
IS weU populated and cultivated. They will 
genendly be indicated by tlie junction of several 
oommunieations, like roads or navigable rivers. 

He next classifies strategical points as points on 
the base, and points which form tlie objective of 
«n operation, and intermediate points. He then 
continues: 

"In every State there are strategical points 
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which arc of [Miruinount importance for the fate 
of a State, since by tlieir occupation we gain the 
key to the country and secure its resources.. These 
points are mostly situated in the centre at the 
junction of the* principal high roads, or near bridges 
or passes when a large river or a mountain-range 
divides the country into two parts. There are 
only few such points in a State, frequently only 
one, and the same iK>int is in this waiy decisive, no 
matter from wliat side the war proceeds, and no 
matter from what side an enemy may come. So 
much more numerous, however, arc those points 
which form tlie objective of minor operations. . . /* 
*' Intermediate strategic points secure the posses- 
sion of the country just traversed, and, owing to 
the command of more roads, open the way to 
further progress and the attainment of the main 
object or other operations, if unforeseen circum- 
stances demand a change in tliose which were 
intended. 7/' // happcm to an Army to be obliged \ 
to halt durifig the progre^* of itn operation*^ it \ 
ought to do so only at .strategic jH)intJt" 

** Those points, the possession of whicli decide 
the fate of ones own country, must constantly 
remain the GencraFs main solicitude. They are 
those j>oints whither he has to direct retreat, and 
on whicli he must concentrate all his forces for 
their utmost defence, even if there would be 
sufKcient troops available for covering with some 
probability more forward territories. AVhcn the 
available forces are snuiU, they must not be 
prematurely split up, weakened, and disabled to 
maintain those decisive points, because tliey alone 
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Uhj iiio«:T^- ^ ^ "•* ^'"^'"y '»*y icad hi,n to 
uic more decisive ones. anH in «~.« _i- 

miporUiu^ in tluit ^ Zi IJ^^?""'' ^ "•^'•• 
available. *" ""'"'*<^'' "^ ^>P'* 

U«l,^ ™t" '' "•**'' • ''"''''°" «^ circumstainccs 
uian ^freat .su|)enority which in^..«« ♦! 

to attack. tlioJe .tmtLcT^^„t' ^ "". T'^'y 

j^^iy if they al. Lr tacL'^tu,:^'^^^ 

Lfy^^Tu' ".f "' '" °'^^^' '-ever tot 
iuiO cnccu\c, tins tJireat iniist Iv» Hi'ivw.*^ • 

. P«nt ..hid. i. ,f i,,,,^;;::,^ t ,^ "«^-t 

^^^ ««ce as viewed by Uie Archduke. 
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7%/*, Jturcli/, provcji mrfulahhi Aozc ri^iht Clanxcxat:^ 
xciiJf xdicn he rcpnmvhcd Ihc ^ircluhikcxaUi allachhi;; 
More vuIhv Ui grouiul thiin the <uiniliihition of the 
enemy.' lUit it proves still more ; it shows us that 
such liigh re^ird for /^und must nec*cvsjirily lead 
to a eertiiin predilection tot paxxar defenc^e which 
thinks tliat merely to threaten an mlversary is in 
itself a real gaiin. And this is more especially 
apparent in the second main }mrt of the lKK>k to 
which I shall now turn. The rcnminin^ chapters of 
the Hrst main (Nirt, on strategic lines of o(>eration, 
on Utse of o[K*ration, o()enitions and defeitsive 
eon(x*ntrations (A9ifxlcllun;scn ), cx>nUiin nothing 
that would lie evsential for the reader to know. 

The sec^ond nuiin i>art is intended to show the 
application of strategical principles to an assumed 
theatre of war. The Archduke chooses for that 
purix>se South (*ermany, with the llhine as 
frontier of the \Vestern Stiite, Switzerhuid and 
Tyrol being assumed as neutnd. Hut, curiously 
enough, the Uhine is not at the same time the 
frontier of the K;istem State ; that Sbite was 
obliged to select nither the line TheresiensUidt- 
Prag-Uudweis-Knns-Steyer as the bitse of operation, 
which is close behind the actual Austrian western 
frontier, and nothing wluttever is said about the 
international memliership of the actual South 
(«erman tlieatre of war. The whole territory 
lK*longs neither to the one nor to the other party, 
but is just as little neutral ; there prevails here, 
therefore, an imix>ssible sUite of aflairs comp;ired 

* Vi4l« Amtyetr^iklt^ Stkri/trm, voL L p. 0, wbero Uie Kilitor Inn to 
refute iliis chtictMn ot CUu»ovit& 

5 
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\vitli which even the most confuscil constitution of 
the fonner Gemmn confcdcmtion at its lowest ebb 
was a pattern of hicidity. Hut this is not »11 ! 
The world for the Eastern St;ite pnictically ceases 
to exist altof^ther t)chind the alM)ve-nientioned base 
Theresienstadt-Steyer, ati(/ ricNna r/rir* //«/ come 
into play at alL The caisc is discussed* that the 
Western Army is sUmding at Enns and Lin/, ailer 
successfully advancing; i\\o\\\f the rigiit bank of the 
Danube, and that it could not hurt in the least 
the Eastern Army, based on Hudweis and Pra^, in 
its position on tlie left bank of the Danul)e. Iiecause 
tlie river here forms a very formidable defensive 
barrier. Yet al)out the fact that the invasion 
from tlie west, Hke Xai)oIeon\s in IK()5 and IKOi), 
could continue its advance downstream alon^ the 
righ^ bank of the Danulie against tiie capitsil of 
the Empire, disUtnt only six daiys' march — about 
tliat fact there is not tlie least tnice of a hint. 
The considerations here brought forward rather 
culminate in the sentence, that the most appro* 
priate mode of action for the \\^estern Army 
would be to remain on the leit bamk of the Dauuilx!, 
and to deviate from the stniight road to liudweis, 
its natural objective, as little its possible. 

In short, tlie supposition of the example is 
so extraordinarily unintelligible that it is quite 
impossible to start upon it a really protiUible 
diseassion. The detailed military geographical 
description of the assumed tlieatre of war is there* 
fore nothing but a most unedifying collection of 
data, which could be gathered easier and better 
firom maps already obtainable at the beginning 
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of the nineteenth century, and oi 

of no nuUtary vuh.e ^"^^^ ^^^^ „,^de some- 

Kven in onr days f ^^l^^ ^j .j,, „aiitary 

timeswithapracmc II ^ssunnng a 

vuUic of a country <\>^t.Ktj ^ ^^^^ 

-U-aeHnea «^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^Luy essential 
in that case all is J^r*'"^ j , ^^ ,^ its high, and 

The country <^-':^"" ^ ^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ «l>eni- 

vcry often decsive. '^l '^^^ ,,, ^^^ ourselves 

tions on hir«e or sniall ^ "fj^^^^^^^^^^^ ,,, soon :is 

The correct <^""7'"' . .^v. j^ ^jvcn to a well. 
i,.«in when a -f^^ "f^ of how we 

<1^«-^ rS;e is .^r>f the country to car.y 
can nvike the iKrst i ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ch- 

out that task. ^12Z whatever is nmle ot 
duke's tre-at.se "" '"*- .^^^^^^ or Western Anny, 
the stnrngth ot U e V^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ „„ 

;„ul how uncerUun «»^J>'^^ ^ , h„vc 
object and intentions ot iK.ti. 1 

previously slum^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^..^s as one 

In the /"""';''* ./;,.,.cstiuation the sentence. 

of the ^---' I'-fl^ ;^:^£ ^^,.^. V^^u and 
that the part of the Dan. ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ucgensb«r« a^'t.slH.'0 -t»»c ^^"'^ j, ^Umt 

as the Archduke calls \^"'"";^ /"^tennany. That 
part in all opemtums m SouU J^ ^" >^ ^.^„„, 
fnay perhaps be gnmted -^^ % ., ,,,odest 
,Uhough the Da.u.be ^]^ ^.^ .he 
river, the erossuig of ^>"^'» ;^" \^^ jf ^t once 

exte..sive marshes «^<^7;j:;"y ^,lt t wo"W be 
the inference is drawn Irom Uus thai 
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«JC next duty of Im>iI> \ • 

"- river by ,dv«..e".^'e;l "IS w f' ' t'"' ^"^ ^' 

« faulty i„ocIc of iJ,o,»rI.? T • »">»nc"t, «,kI 

-hen the dc/trr^j,::;:^^^^ 

extmo„,i„,,ri,y cxtcwLvc front 'T''""^'''^ "" «» 
foot, 200,000 men Iwd Ik-c. ?. , ' '' '""*^^'' "^ 
*« f!- ye«r 18,.. :Z tt^ t :^'^'^S^H'"y HP 
"» i".s considemtions tlu i . f "" *'""'*t that 

proposes for his KnsU-rn x '*-' •'^'I'^'atcdly 

■» certainly a very ]Jt , ' I" *'"i<Wlreini_it 
«i«e tiKir 1,4,, Xr Y ."'■'' "'""' """'<' "im 

Urn P««:<l„re i„^. '^- "1^' •'°""'" '""I .vcWd 
AreMukc tl,«<„,g|,,; fa™"'"' "J"''''". »l.iol, tl,c 

•«f< ...t of U„ J,,;^^,. y -" «J.c criU„u' 
mibtaiy woria of tlic u,i . . '""' *'« '"iw 

"""dy. Uiat it „„ "'S7'".**''''y»'''io,«_ 

»«'^-..««*,u.iuot;:fT-';:^!: t: 
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we cannot stop here with our considerations. In 
like manner as Billow's confused ideius were co- 
rcsi)onsibIe for the Prussian defeat in 180C, so have 
the Archduke Charles's ideas unniisUikably exer- 
cised a baneful influence, even where he was not 
himself an actor. The hcsi biting caution of 
Schw:u-/enbcr^\s ^eneraUship was surely quite in 
harmony with his rules, and the march to the 
platcjui of Langi-es completely falls in with his 
system of strategic points which are decisive for 
the occupsition of a country. He who looks 
dce^Hrr into the history of IH;i9 will Hnd in the 
oilcn stmngc phms of the Austrian Chancellery 
of ()))erations many proofs that the strategic 
principles of the ^Vrchduke had a fp-cat deal to 
do with the training of the (icneral Staff at that 
time. And the almost unintclli;(ible day of 
Montebello, where a force more than thrce times 
the enemy's numl>er is beaten l>ecause it manages 
to l)e not strong enou<;h at the decisive ))oint 
and at the decisive moment, owing to the consUmt 
echeloning of reserves, which remained idlylK'hind — 
that day becomes more intelligible when we know 
how categorically the maxims of the Archduke 
are worded as I'cgsu'ds the protection of strategic 
I>oints and endangered lines of retreat, and also 
as regards the non-employment of i-eserves. 

Indeed, his influence is still felt even in 18U(i, 
when the Austrian Army was generally animated 
by such an admirable oflensive spirit For the 
defensive position on the Elbe north of Josephstadt 
WHS held by tlie Chief of the Genend Staff of the 
Northern Army to be a strsitegie point of decisive 
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valuc« aiid since the CoinniaiuIcr-iii-Clucf had no 
scientific training to lie able to rernte sucli errors, 
tlii^ Uieorctical opinion of his iirst helpmate vriis 
for him like a clnif^, and prevented him from 
disphiyinfr his best abilities. I consider the history 
of Itcnedcks hetuhjiiarters in IKGft its one of the 
nuist instructive examples for f^aining a clear 
perception of the influence of theory on practice. 
It proves tlie helplessness in high jKisition of will- 
power rcim:d oi//// in a pnu'tical school, and shows 
1k>w it nmy l)e dragged in directions which are 
alisolutely op|)osed t4) its innennost convictions. 
And just for that reitson this history also proves 
liow ver)*^ greatly interested cvcryl>ody nmst l>e to 
see correct and sound theories prechnniimling over 
fulsfeC and unsound fiuls that shouki lie citst aside. 
At tlie present moment we live in an age where an 
extraordinary pn)gress in the technics of Hreanns 
exposes us to the diuiger of over-estimating the 
value of defeitsive {xisitions, and where such theories 
of tlie importance of ground in strategy tts advanced 
by tlie Archduke Cluu*les might again l)eeome that 
serious danger for waik minds which it amply 
proved itself to be in tlie numerous wars of tlie 
eiglitcentli eaitur)'. It was therefore necessairy to 
leave here no doubt alwut tlieir failure in history. 

'Hie reason why the theories of the Archduke 
Cliarles became of lasting uifliicnce in Austria was 
of course because he* wits a memlKT of the reigning 
liousc But the popularity of the ** X'ictor of 
Aspem ** was also in other parts of C>emmny the 
cause that people attached far too much import- 
aooe to his ideas. 
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The Prussiiui General von \%dentini, who in tlie 
wars of lil)eratioii as lui oHicer on tlie staff of 
Yorck had the advantiige of lui excH:lleiit training 
under tlie eyes of Ctiieisenau, exprcvses generally 
very correct principles in his TAcorff of IVnr 
(Iscinx XH$M Kric^c)^ which ap))atred at the be- 
ginning of the twenties, and shows its eomimrcd 
with Biilow\ and Jomiiii*s axioms, a freedom of 
thought which luis a platsauit efrect Uut the 
Archduke's tlicor)' of a ^^key*" has still bewitched 
him, ami with that theory its a guide a relai>se 
into the ideas of the eighteenth century would 
have lieen only too likely. We Pruvsiauis and we 
(tcnnaiis of the present generation have every 
reitson to lie grateful that the author X'alentini 
was only a short time allowed to work, and tliat 
soon alter him a greater one came, who at once 
put him into the sliadc. 



CHAPTER V 
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Kaui. vox Ci«\rsK\viTZ. the pupil luul friend of 
Sclianiliorst and the c*oniidant of («neisenmi, is, 
in C«ennany, genenilly reco;;nised as the most 
prominent tlieorist on war, us the real philosopher 
on war, to whom our fununis vieto)*s on the more 
modem lisittlefields owe their spiritual training;. 

Alrcaily in 17tK)-4 he had seen active service as a 
bo}nsli cnsi^K and us such taken {Kirt in the sie^e 
and capture of Main/., one of the few militar}' feats 
of tliat time which can l>e honourahly mentioned. 
lie wa.% next, in 180(;« as an aide-de-camp of his 
youtliful llattidion Connnan<Ier. lVin<*e Au;rustus 
of Pnissia, an eye-witness of the hattle of Jena, 
and of that awful retri*at which a fortni/^ht later 
aided with the surrender at Tren/lau. In 1M12 
Clauscwibe entered the Russian service, was em- 
ployed on the («enend SUiiF, and thus able t(» 
gim much cxixrrienec in the most ^/^ntie of all 
the struggles^ of his time In the spring camiKiign 
of 1813 liCt as a Russian officer, Wjis attached to 
Bluclier^s staflT; during the autunm eampjiign he 
found employment as Chief of the Staiffof Count 
Walmoden, wlio fought against Davoust on the 
I^ywer Elbe, and tlie .splendid action in the 
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Goehrde was entirely the result of his able dis- 
{lositions. In 181 4 the Russo-Geniuui Legion 
had no opportunities for being a(*tively employed. 
In 1813 Clausewitx is again in Prussian service 
as Chief of the SbifF to the Third Anny Corps 
(Thielmann), which at Ligny formed the left of 
the line of battle, and at Wawre c*overed the rear 
of Hli'icher*s Army. In lulditton to this, we nmy 
say, considenible pnictieid training, Clausewit/. 
|)ovsesse<l a (H)mprehensive and thorough knowledge 
of Militiiry History, and also an unc*i>nnnonIy dear 
|)enx*ption of («enend History --an historical mind 
fit to nmk with the great hist4)rians as Hans 
Delbriick thinks. 

i\nd this practind and e\i>erien(*ed. and at the 
Mune time highly cultured, soldier feels now in 
|)eacx*ful rei)ose, as he himself c*onfesses, the urgent 
need to *Nleveh)p and systematise** the whole 
world of thought which (M*cupies him, yet also 
resolves to keep completely sec*ret until his death 
the fruits of his rescan*hes, in onler that his 
soul, which is thirsting for truth, nmy Ixr siifely 
and finally spare<l all temptations by sul)ordinate 
considenitions. 

In this way, in addition to a series of essays on 
Militar)* Ilistor)', originated his work On irar, in 
three volumes, which was published by his widow 
soon after the Genends dcnith (18;»1). The work 
was unfortunately not finished ; indeed, the author 
calls it, in two notic*es which he made in the last 
years of his life, oncx' **a c*ollection of nmterials 
from which it is intended to construct a theory 
of war,** and at another time, "a nuiss of concc|>- 
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tions not brought into form; but i\s these are 
open to endless niiseoneeptions, they will doubtless 
give rise to n nunil>er of crude criticisms/' But 
in this ••Notice" on his work he at the siune time 
has indicated for us the general line on which he 
intended to proceed in the final elal>oration of his 
overwhelming material ; and if we faithfully try to 
grasp his whole trend of thought, we can certaiinly 
supply some deficiencies and make the necessjuy 
alterations which he intended by his latest plans. 

In doing so we nnist, of course, be perfectly 
dear about the o/jJiy/ which Clausewitz had finally 
in new as an author. Just twenty years ago I 
took part in a strife which raged at that time 
alx>ut the strategy of our great King, by publish- 
ing a small psunphlet on Krederie the (treat's 
plan of cam][i2iign in 1757, and in it I op{K)sed 
l>elbruek's assumption that Clausewitz, in the pro- 
jected revision of his work, intended to include in 
his investigations, in addition to modern strategy, 
also the strategy of the eighteenth century. I 
gave it as my opinion that Chuisewitz had meant 
to write his book for present and future soldiers 
and statesmen, and that we ought, therefore, to 
understand in this sense the *• Notice" in regard 
to its projected fundamentid alterations. i>cl- 
briick, in reviewing my pamphlet, declared ait the 
time tliat my opinion was ••without doubt incor- 
rect^** and added, ••Clausewitz meiuit to define 
tlie tenu War scientifically, and not only to give 
practical maxims for tlie present and future. A 
correct definition of tlie tenn War ought neees- 
iwrUy to include every form of war for the time 
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being. The gap caused by Clausewitz s inability 
to finish his work hats not I)een filled to the present 
day.'' 

I did not follow up the controversy at that 
time, owing to my appointment to another and 
very arduous command, which withdrew all my 
thoughts from these topics. Hut here I nuist 
agaiin return to the siune subject, and in the 
first inshmce direct attention to the faict that 
Clausewitz in the same ** Notice " (juite distinctly 
says he hoped 'Mn this book to iron out many 
cre«Hses in the heads of strategists and sbitesinen, 
and at least to show the object of action and the 
real point to \\c considered in war.'' In another 
••Notice" on his work he Uilks alKHit the diili- 
cultics of a theory of great war, and lays stress 
u|K)n the fact that great (iencrals always were 
guided as a rule merely by the bict of judgment, 
which is amply suilicient in action. •• Hut when 
it is a (|uesti()n« not of acting oneself, but of 
convincing others in conference, then all depends 
on clear conceptions and demonstrations of the 
inherent relations ; and so little progress has l)een 
made in this resi)eet, that most deliberations are 
merely a contention of words, resting on no finn 
basis, and ending either in every one retaining his 
own opinion, or in a compromise from mutual 
considcnitions of respect, a middle course really 
without any value. Clear ideas on these matters 
are therefore not wholly useless; besides, the 
human mind has a general tendency to clearness, 
and always wants to Ik* consistent with the neces- 
sary order of things." And when discussing the 
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nature of tlieory, Cliiuscwitz says: "It should 
educate tlic mind of the future leader in war, or, 
ratlier, guide him in ]n*s self-instniction, hut not 
Accomiiany him on the field of Imttlc: just iis a 
sensible tutor fonns and enlightens the oiiening 
mind of a youth, without therefore keeping him in 
lesiding-strings all through his life.*' * At another 
plac-e he expressly lulds, when speaking of theory, 
•*Any tlieory to be practically useful."'- When 
discussing the value of examples, he finally says, 
*^tliat the /afcnf military history is naturally the 
best field from which to draw them/* Iletlunks 
tliat tlie wars of the eighteenth century, *• at least 
as far aLs armaunent goes, have still a considcnthle 
similarity to the present, notwithsbuuling the 
many in)i)ortant changes which have taken plac-e 
lx>th great auul small. • • . The farther we go 
back, tlie less useful liecomes mih'tary history, ats 
it gets so nnich the more meagre and Imrrcn of 
detail. The most useless of sdl is that of the old 
world."* 

After quoting these sentences, of which there 
are many more, I have no doubt that Chuisewitz, 
in his ini'estigations, had af/oxr all in his nn'nd 
always tlie praeticad wauits of the men who ought 
to be called upon to act in the wars of the present 
or future. But I think that to define scientifically 
tlie term \Var, he was just ats little obliged to 
show us tlie forms of war of the eighteenth century 
as those with which Alexander, Hannibal, and 
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Ca*sair gaiined their victories, amd which he never 
mentions. We shall sec later on thait it is just 
the practicad wauits which give us an opportunity 
of supplying whait is still missing in his work 
on war. 

*' It should educaitc the mind of the Icaider in 
war,** is whait Chuisewitz demauids from a useful 
theory; but he most expressly and unreservedly 
rejects every attempt at a method "by which 
definite plans for wars or caunpaigns aire to l)e 
given out adl reaidy maide ats if from a maichine.** ' 
He mocks ait Ridow*s including ait first in the one 
term ••liaise'* adl sorts of things, like the supply 
of the Army, its reinforcements amd equipments, 
the security of its conununicaitions with the home 
country, and histly the security of its line of 
rctrcait, then fixing the extent of the base and 
fiimlly substituting am auigle for the extent of thait 
liaise; '•amd all this wais done merely to obtain a 
pure geometrical I'csult uttci'ly useless. This hist 
is, in faict, unavoidaible, if we reflect thait none of 
these substitutions could lie maide without violating 
truth and Icaiving out some of the things contaiined 
in the originad conception.*"* 

For the saune reason Jomini*s principle of the 
Inner Line docs not saitisfy him, owing to its mere 
geometrical nature, although he right willingly 
acknowledges *• that it rests on a sound foundaition, 
on the truth that the combat is the only effectual 
means in war.'* 

All such attaaptjf at tlicorf/ hccm to him tharforc 

* Itofik ii. clmii. 4. 
' Uoi»k ii. cliafi. 2. 
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perfectly u:tclcxn^ Ipccunsc thci/ ntrivc to xcork xcitA 
fixed quantitien^ xchilc /// uYir cirrf/t/ihiff is fmcaiahi^ 
unit all a^iixii/cratiOiM am/ rc/lcrtioujt mu.sI rccl%*on 
witJt all khtih of xfirialilc ipiunlilicn ; liCcnttKC then 
only cOHMidcr material iJfjctis^ xdiilc nrrf/ action in 
Kar iM saturated xcitlt mcataf forccx and c/firts ; 
liutli/9 iKcannc then deal onlfi xvitii the action of one 
Jtarty^ xchile xvar ix a constant retynyMfd e/fcct of 
action of Ixdh jMrties. 

In WHr tlic amount aiul intensity of hostile 
feeling and eouragc influence all resoIuticMis just 
as much as the consciousness of ^rreut res|)onsibility. 
Di\*ersity of individual nientid cuiijicity of those 
opposed to us and of those a.ssistin^ us nuist l>e 
taken into consideration. The actual facts* how- 
ever, upon which our actions arc based are as a 
rule slirouded in mysterious <larkness and uncer- 
tainty. And therefore a positive system, an exact 
guide liow to act, is im{K)ssible, and theory can 
only be a reflection. ** It is an analytical investi- 
gation of tlic subject that lemls to an exact 
knowledge ; and if brought to bear on the results 
of experience, which in our case would l)e milibiry 
history, to a thorough familiarity with it. The 
nearer tlieory attains the latter object, so nuich 
the more it pavses over from the objective form 
of knowledge into the subjective one of skill in 
action ; and no much tlie more, therefore, it will 
pro\'e itskclf eflfeetive when circumstiinces allow 
of no other decision but tlwt of personal talents ; 
it will kIiow its effectK in that tidcnt itself. If 
theory investigates the subjects which constitute 
war ; if it separates more distinctly tliat which at 
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first sight seems anmlgamated : if it explains fully 
the properties of the means ; if it shows their 
prol^ble efre<-ts; if it makes evident the nature 
of objects : if it brings to liear all over the Held 
of war the Hglit of essentially critical investi- 
gation — then it luts fulfilled the chief duties of its 
province." ' 

Shortly afterwanls, however, Clausewitx con- 
tinues: ** If nmxims and nilcs result of themselves 
irom the consi<Ierations which theory institutes, 
if the truth concretes itself in that form of cr)'stal, 
then thei>ry will not op|)ose this nutund law of the 
mind : it will rather, if the an*h ends in such a 
keystone, bring it prominently out ; but it does 
this only in onler to satisfy the philosophical law 
of reason, in onler to show distinctly the |M>int 
to which the lines all converge, not in order to 
form out of it an algebniical fonnula for the 
iMittlefield ; for even these nuixims and ndes also 
are more to delennine in the reflecting mind the 
leading outline of its habitual movements, than 
to ser\*e as landnuirks indicating to it the way in 
the act of execution.*" 

Xatundly, op|M>sition was n(»t wanting in reganl 
to the nice distinction which Clausewit/. drew 
Inrtwcen his ouii system and the theories of others, 
and es)K*cially Jomini tried to chanicterise it as 
the outcome of particular conceit The distinction 
is, however, correct all the sjune, and Clausewitx 
luts rendered an imniense service by setting to 
work with such cautious restraint in advancing 
precise axioms and rules before accepting tiiem 

> Hook ii. rUp. t, No. :a. 
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as really reliable. His mode of invcstigsiting has 
actually cleared up the nature of war from c\'ery 
point of view in an equal measure, and as he 
pictures war, the stniffglc I)ctwccn the spiritual 
and moral forees on both sides is the centre of all ; 
they are those factors which Di'ilow and Archduke 
Charles had not taken into consideration at alK and 
which witli Jomini do not f^et their full share 
since he entlironed a law of geometrical forms. 

**Thus, then, in strategy everything is very 
simple, but not on that account very eitsy. Once 
it is detcnnined from the relations of the State 
wliat should and may l)e done by war, then the 
way to it is easy to find ; but to follow that way 
straightfoni'ard, to carry out the plan without 
being obliged to deviate from it a thousand times 
by a thousand var}'ing influences, that recpiircs, 
besides great strength of chanictcr, greait clearness 
and steadiness of mind, and out of a thousand 
men who are remarkable, some for mind, others 
for penetration, others ag:un for boldness or 
strength of will, perhaps not one will combine in 
himself all those qualities which arc required to 
raise a man above mediocrity in the career of a 
GeneraL** ' 

Clausewitz fully shows how unccrUiin in war 
are always news and suppositions, how inccss;mtly 
Chance lias a hand in it and assails the mind oC 
the General with all kinds of disquieting notions. 
In order to emerge successfully from this constant 
^infangle. wiUl the. unexpected, he ought, firstly, to 
possess a mind, which, amidst all the obscurity 

> Book Ui. cU^ 
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surrounding it, sees some light tluit guides to truth, 
and secondly, the courage to let itself be guided 
by that dim light This special kind of courage 
is resolution. ** This resolution now, which over- 
comes the state of doubting, can only be called 
forth by the intellect, and in fact by a peculiar 
tendency of the siune. We maintiin that the 
mere union of a superior understanding and the 
necessary feelings are not sufficient to make up 
resolution. Tlierc are persons who i)osse!is the 
keenest perception for the most difficult problems, 
who are also not fearful of rcs|)onsibiIity, and yet 
in cases of difficulty cannot come to a rcsohition. 
I'hcir courage and their s;igacity oi)erate indcjicn- 
dcntly of each other, do not give each other 
a hand, and on that account ch) not produce 
resolution its a result The forerunner of resolu- 
tion is an act of the mind making evident the 
necessity of venturing, and thus influencing the 
will. This quite pecuhar direction of the mind, 
which conquers every other fear in man by the 
fear of wavering or doubting, is what makes up 
resolution in strong nunds; therefore, in our 
opinion, men who have little intelligence can never 
be resolute. They may act without hcsitiition 
under perplexing circunisUuices, but then they act 
without reflection. Now, of course, when a nuui 
acts witliout reflection, he cannot be at variance 
with himself by doubts, and such a mode of action 
may now and then lead to the right i)oint; but 
we say now as before, it is the avenige result which 
indicates the existence of miUtary genius." ' 
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I should like best to quote here the whole 
chapter on •* The Genius for War *' unci plsicc other 
chapters beside it, as c.f(. the traitise on '' Friction 
in NVar ** or tlie other on •* Tension and Rest (The 
Dynamic I^iw of AVar)/' in order to show by 
juxtaposition of the most varied examples what 
really constitutes the i)cculiar woith of Clauscwit//s 
mode of investigation. Hut I may rely upon the 
general knowledge of the book On T/ar, and 
content myself with dniwing special attention 
to tliose chapters and the first and third Ixxiks 
generally. When attentively rciidin^ them to-day 
we must say, in looking back, that Chuisewitx has 
become after all the real schoohn^istcr of the 
Prussian Anny just owing to these investigations. 
They freed us from all that artificiality which gave 
itself such airs in the theory of war, aiul have 
shown us M'hat, ailcr all, is the real |K>jnt. 

For an investigation like our present one, which 
is meant to depict in an easy manner the evolution 
of all strategic thought during a whole century, 
tliey are just those maxims and rules which nnist 
of course be of peculiar importiuicc, in the crys- 
tallised fonn in which, ais the author expresses 
it, truth concretes itself for him si)ontancously. 
\Vith tlieir aid we can dniw a sketch, which indeed 
cannot be a substitute for a picture, but which may 
suffice to enlighten us to some extent on its 
eminence and value. 

We must then first and above all quote the 
sentence which defines the nature of war with 
Mich striking brevity : . ** irur h onii/ a continnatifyn 
of State ]9otiry by othct' niaui* *' ; or also, •• War is 
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only a piirt of political intercourse, therefore by 
no means mi independent thing in itself." ' 

It is unnecessary for our puriwses to follow 
closely the clever philosophical investigation of 
the tenn " War," which forms the first and, as the 
author thinks, the only completely finished chapter 
of the book. It shows that the act of force, which 
we call war, ought primarily always to aim at the 
utmost attainable, though this is not at all borne 
out by faicts. On our planet two opponents who 
are prejMiretl for war are not abstnut terms, but 
they are living individuals, who know, or think they 
know, each other ; nor are they both alone upon 
this earth -other Stjites dwell there as well, whose 
attitude in the course of the war may have most 
serious consequences ; and thus the prolwibilities of 
real life linu't the extreme and the absolute, and 
the amount of one s own exertions is determined by 
the theory of probabilities. War therefore derives 
its form chiefly from the mode of international 
intercourse, M-hich we call politics ; war is a political 
instrument, " and it is only by taking this point of 
view that we can avoid finding ourselves in oppo- 
sition to all military history. This is the only 
means of unlocking the great book and making 
it intelligible." Because this is so, wars must 
absolutely diflfcr according to the nature of tlieir 
motives and the circumstances of their origin. 

" Now the first, the giandest. and most decisive 
act of judgment which the Statesman and General 
exercises is rightly to understand in this respect 
the^M'ar in which he engages, not to take it for 
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something, or to wish to make of it something 
which, hy the nature of its relations, it is impos-* 
sible for it to be. This is, therefore, tlie first, the 
^ most comprehensive of all strategical questions.**^ 
And in the Iiook al>out the plan of war, where this 
subject is more intimately treated, it is said: ** In 
one word, the art of war in its highest ix)int of 
new is policy, but, no doubt, a policy which fights 
battles instead of writing notes. According to 
this view, to leave a great miHtary enterprise, or 
the plan for one, to a purclji Militarii Jml^Mmt and 
(IcciMiOfi, is a distinction wliich cannot l)e allowed, 
and is even prejudicial ; indeed, it is an irrational 
proceeding to consult professional soldiers on the 
plan of a war, that they may give a purclji Mi/Hart/ 
ophiiOii upon whsit the Cabinet should (h> ; but still 
more absurd is the demand of theorists that a state- 
ment of the available means of war should be laid 
before the Genend, that he may draw out a purely 
military plan for the war or for a campaign* in 
accordance with those means. . . . None of the 
princi[>al plans which are rccpiircd f«>r a war can 
be made without an insight into the political 
relations, and, in reality, when people sfieak, its 
they often do, of the prejudicial influence of policy 
on the conduct of a war, they saiy in reality some- 
thing very difFcrent to what they intend. It is not 
tins influence, but the i>olicy itself, which should 
be found fault with. If jKilicy is right — that is, if 
it succeeds hi hitting the object— then it can only 
act on tlie war in its sense, with advantage also ; 
and if tliis influence of jiolicy causes a divergence 

> llook i. chap. 1, No. 27. 
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from the object, the cau.se is only to be looked for 
in a mistaken policy." ' 

We can generally accept without seriocfS* contra- 
diction what Clausewitz said up to this iwint But 
he says also quite distinctly somewhere else, that 
IK)licy is interwoven with the whole action of war, 
and nuist exercise a continuous influence uj)on it,^ 
and against this the military have very often pro- 
tested. 

For our time it is al)ove all important that 
Moltke, who knew Chiusewitxs book thoroughly 
well and often liked to describe him as the theoreti- 
cal instructor, does not follow him in this point 
Moltke, in his essay on Strut cffn in 1871, gave 
his opinion as follows : •• Policy makes use of war 
to gain its objects, it acts with decisive influence 
at the opening and at the end of the war in such 
a way as either to increase its claims during the 
progress of war or to be satisfied with lesser gains. 
W'^ith this uncertainty stnitegy cannot but. always 
dircet its efforts towards the highest goal attain- 
able with the means at disiK)sal. It thereby .serves 
jxilicy best, and only works for the object of policy, 
but completely indci>endcnt of |M>licy in its actions.** 

I ixrfrain from discussing this {H>int intimately, 
because it has been most carefully examined quite 
recently by General von W^iily in his StiuUcH on 
ITar.* He thinks that Clausewitz goes somewhat 
too far in his .sentence that war under all circum- 
stances is ta be regarded not as an independent 



* li<M>k viii. chap. iU 

* IUmiW i. rhap. 1, Xo. 'J;l. 

* Sfwikn aber dem Krifg (tr.). 
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thing, yet he can neither entirely side with our 
great strategist He shows with convincing clear- 
ness, especially in the example of 18G4, that the 
influence of policy may not only be imj>orUuit 
during the course of operations, but at frecjucnt 
occasions even most decisive. 

I confess that just this treatise has again con- 
\nnced me of the correctness in every rcs])cct of 
Clausewitzs views. I have the conviction that 
Moltke, when he wrote tlie above-mentioned lines, 
was still not quite free from the ilMnnnour caused 
by his wxU-known conflict with liismarck in tlie 
days of Versailles, and we have here l)cforc us 
quite an exceptional case, where this uncommonly 
unselfish man was not completely free from bias. 
It is in itself painful to be obliged to side with one 
party in a conHict between Hisnmrck and Moltkc, 
but he who seriously strives after truth nuist not 
even tliereby \)c deterred, liismarck was jK-rfcctly 
right in this conflict of opinions when lie demanded 
tlie earliest possible o]>cning of the actual siege of 
Vans; for tlie earliest possible reduction of tlic hostile 
capital was an object equally inqK)rUuit from a jwliti- 
cal and military point of view. On the otiicr hand, 
it is an indisputable fact that Moltkc, during the 
latter part of September, thought that the end of 
tlic war was near at haml^ and that he expecled 
to be home in Gennany in October. It is furllicr- 
more a fact tliat he only very gradually changed 
his views. As one of the main proofs against the 
possibility of carrying out Bismarck's idea, it is 
usually advanced that it w^is impossible to have 
ready in the Artillery Park, at such an early period. 
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enough amnmnition to ensure real success under 
all circumsUmces, and that an interruption in 
the atUick and thus a certain triumph of the 
l)esicged would not have been out of the ques- 
tion. This is, however, according to my opinion, 
not at all to the point. It would liave l>ccn 
sufficient to organise railway tniflie and amnumi- 
tion cohnnns to such an extent that the daily 
amount of ammunition required could have Ix:en 
brought up. As soon as tiiis was ensured, an 
anununition park of moderate size near the 
fortress would have been all that was wanted. 
And such an organisation of railway traffic and 
ammunition columns could certainly have l)een 
brought about ©irlier tlian it was, if only the 
superior command, with \x\\ the wciglit of its 
authority^ insisted ui>on and was fully convinced 
of the al)solutc necessity of such a measure. I 
cannot help ssiying, therefore, in spite of all the 
reasons which have been already siiid against it, 
that Moltke's hq|)efulncss of an cjirly capitulation 
of Paris nnist ccrt^iinly liave had a gretit influence 
on tliis matter. Hut any one who can imagine the 
anxiety which the responsible leader of our foreign 
policy must have felt at the time, when the French 
tried their utmost to bring alx>ut forcign interven- 
tion in our struggle, cannot deny l)isman*k the 
right to intervene in questions where nlrafc^ij ihcif 

The second place in my sketch of Clausewit/'s 
theory I nuist at once assign to the following 
sentence : *• The ile^ttruvllon of the eaemyis nii/ilan/ 
force is tlic leading principle of xcar^ and for the 
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v:hole chapter of positive actiou the direct icay to 
the aimr ' 

We know this truth and its value already from 
wliat has been said aljout the Na]K)]eonic method 
of war and alK>ut Jomini« and for that reason it 
would really not l)e necevsary for mc to dwell 
upon it any lon^r. Hut, as I have already men- 
tioned. Professor Hans Delhriiek maintu'ns that 
Clausewitx had intended to revise his liook in such 
a manner that also the |)eculiar metluKi of"o|)em- 
tionsof the eighteenth century would have received 
his full attention— namely, that kind of strate^^y 
which was afraid to fi^rht a battle, and which, 
according to Delbruck's own words, •* aiincd more at 
cr/munlidi;; ami em/aria^ than at auniliilatinff the 
eaemi/^ and for which the occu])2ition of groimd 
and of good positions, so indifferent to us to-day, 
were of real im]iortance. This kind of strategy 
sliould and ought therefore to have lieen considerecU 
and not only the tactical decisions.**^ Ihit the way 
in which we arc to understand this we gather from 
tlic fact that Delbri'ick declares l)aun*s metluHl 
of carr}*ing out a strategic atbick, which knows 
lianlly anything alxnit annihilation of the enemy's 
nulitar}' forces, as absolutely justified by the 
drcmnstances of the time. And since Delbri'ick 
is undoubtedly one of the most prominent exi)erts 
in military history, and since his opinions al)out 
tlie tlieory of war are justly listened to by many, 
I must here furnish the proof that Clausewitx did 

* Dook ir. chapi, II. 

* Mtgmxim^J^ Pnttmhn IMnrummH fSeiigmpkjf, IMIl, viiln. xi., xii. 
PPL U$y MB, Sit (Xeiiiirkrfft Jfkr PrtHmwtke UrmtkirlU^ nnd l^ntlfttn 
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not at all share Delbruck's views in regard to Daun, 
and that, owing to a principle which we will now 
discuss he absolutely repudiated Daunts method. 

W^'e find, then, in the first instance, the follow- 
ing paragraph when discussing the efforts to be 
directed to the preservation of one's own military 
forces: •* It would therefore Ix: a great error in 
the fundamenUil idea to supi)ose that the conse- 
<iuence of the negsitive course is that we are 
precluded fn>m clHK)sing the destruction of the 
enemy's miliUiry forces as our object, and nuist 
prefer a bloodless solution. The advantage which 
the negative effort gives may certiunly lead to 
that, but only at the risk of its not Ixring the most 
advisjible methml, as that cpiestion is dei)endent 
on toUdly different conditions, resting not with 
ourselves but with our opi>onents. This other 
blo<Mlless way cannot, therefi)rc, l)e looked upon 
at all as the natural means of satisfying our great 
an.viety to spare our forces; on the contrary, 
when circumsUmces are not favounible to that 
way, it wouUl Ik: the means of completely ruining 
them\ /V/-// nianij Gnural.H haxr fallvn into thin 
crrur^and hcca rained hji it"' ' iVnd furthermore : 
" Marches and mancuuvres are combined, the object 
attiined, and at the saune time not a word alnnit 
ci)mbat, from which the conclusion is dniwn that 
there are means in war of conquering an enemy 
without fighting. The pmlifie imturc of this 
error we cannot show until hereafter. ** * ** Forget- 
fulness of this [the principle of annihilation] led 

• ll«Nik i. flia|i. 2 (iUlic*!* I»y Uio auUiiir), 
' Monk ••• clw|i. It 
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to completely false views Ijcfore the ware of the 
last period, and created tendencies as well as 
fragniaits of systems in whicli theory thought it 
raised itself so mncii tljc more alwvc handicraft, 
tlic less it supposed itself to sliuid in need of the 
use of Hie real instnnnent— that is, the destruction 
of tlie enemy's force." " 

•• In tin's way, in the present age, it came very 
near to tins, that a general action in the economy 
of war was looked upon as an evil, rendered news- 
sary tlirough some error connnitted. as a morbi<l 
paroxysm to which a regular pru<lent system of 
year Mould never Icjul : only those CJcncrals were 
•to desen-e laurels who knew how to carry on war 
witliout spilling hlootl, and the theory of w«r a 
real business for Krahmins— was to Ik; sjK'cially 
.'directed to teaching this. Contcmimniry history 
has destroyed this illusion, hut no one can giummtcc 
that it will not sooner or later repro<lucc itself, 
and lead tliose at the head of affairs to ixrrversities, 
,.whicli please man's weakness, and thcret'ore have 
llie greater affinity for his nature. Perhaps, by- 
and-by, Buonaparte's cam]Mu'gns and Imttlcs will 
lie looked upon as mere acts of barlMirism and 
stupidity, and we shall once more turn with 
satisfaction and conHdence to the drcvs-swonl of 
obsolete and musty institutions and forms. If 
theory gives a caution against this, then it renders 
a real scnice to those who listen to its warning 
voice. Alay we succeed in lending a hand to those 
who in our dear fatherland are called upon to 
speak witli autliority on tliesc matters Two should 
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think, then, to the SUite.sinen und (vcneruls], that 
we may be their fruUlc into this field of inquiry, 
and excite thcni to make a candid examination of 
the subject. • • • Let us not hear of (vcnenUs who 
conquer without bloodslied. If a bloody slaughter 
is a horrible sight, then that is a ground for paying 
more respect to war, but not for making the sword 
we wear blunter and blunter by degrees from 
feelings of humanity, until some one steps in with 
one that is sharp and lops off the arm from our 
Ixxly/*' ^Vfter all these uttenmees on the his- 
torical art of war of the eighteenth century, it 
is not surprising to hear Clausewitz s)x;ak in his 
strategical review of (rustavus iVdolphus of the 
courageous spirit of that age, *' which is suix*Iy more 
valuable than the spurious art of later wars/* 

And now his ))ei*sonal opinion alxmt Daun: 
** If, in nmny wars in which only a nuKlerate 
amount of elcmcnUiry force is displayed, such 
strategic mancruvring very ollen apj)ears, this is 
not l)ecause the conunander on each occasion foimd 
himself at the end of his career, but tx:cause want 
of resolution and courage, and of an enterprising 
spirit, and dread of res{M)nsibility, have oflen sup- 
plied the plac*e of real im|K*dimenLs ; for a case in 
l)oint, we have only to call to mind Field-Marshal 
Daun/'* "We hardly ever see Dauns offensive 
make its apixrarance, except when Frederic the * 
(*reat invited it by excessive Ijoldness and a 
display of contempt for him (Ilochkirch, Maxen, 
I^mdshut). On the other hand, we see Frederic 



* Book iv. dui|K a 



* Itook i\\ clw|>. 11. 
' llook vi. ctui|K 24. 
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the Great almost constantly on the inovct in onlcr 
to beat one or other of Daun*s corps with his main 
txxiy. He certainly seldom succeeded -at least, 
tlie results were never ^reat — Iiecause Daun* in 
addition to his great su)K*riority in nun)lK*rs, iiad 
also a rare degree of prudence and caution ; hut 
we must not suppose tluit, therefore, the King*s 
attempts Mxre altogether fruitless. In these 
attempts lay rather a very edcctual resisUmce; 
for tlie care and fatigue which his advers:iry had 
to undergo in order to avoid fighting at a dis- 
advantage neutralised those forces which would 
othemise have aided in advancing the oflcnsive 
action. IjCI us only cidl to mind the canipaign 
of 17C0, in Silesia, where Daim and the llussians, 
out of slieer apprehension of being att^icked and 
licaten by the King, first here and then there, never 
could succeed in making one step in advanc*c.*** 
To tliis I must remark, that such caution and 
wariness with vastly sujKrrior numl)ers nuist, in the 
light of tlie whole contents of Clausewit//s thcor)% 
be considered as a complete failure of genendship ; 
and, therefore, his final opinion on Dami reads 
as follows: ••Thus there wits [according to the 
wrong views of the times] enunence and |)erfcc- 
tion of ever)' kind, and even Field-Marshal Daun, 
to tchom it Tc/iJT rinc/hj (ncia^ that Fralcriv the 
Great a»mptclcly attained hU (MJeet^ and that Maria 
Therem eomjdctcty faited in /ir/'jr, notwithstanding 
tl&at, could still pass for a greait (■enend.*'' ** Ix:t 
only tlu*nk of tlie result of the Seven Years* 

* llofik W. clw|*, tUK 
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War. ill which the Austriiins sought to attain their 
object so comfortably, cautiously, and prudently, 
tlmt they completely missed it" ' 

If Dclbriick thinks that the whole system of 
war of the eigliteentli century would have been 
altogether insuHicient U> conquer Prussia, and 
that even a much more superior man than Djuui 
would have l)ecn uujible to subdue Kredcric, then 
Clausewit/. certainly docs not share that opinion. 
The extent of their means would surely have 
cnabletl the Allies to gj»in their object, but their 
dread of hiuanling a iMittlc prevented them from 
entering u\n»i tlie only iKivsible way to arrive at 
their object. Dclbriick. in that esviy. raises the 
iiuestion. What might have hap|»e»etl if l)i»un. 
with his suiicrior nunilK-n.. Imd iM.ldly made r»»r 
the King i and he answer, it to the elVcct. tliut 
Daun would have g«»t a thorough thrashing. This 
answer, however, I do not c<.nsidcr at n\\ «is a final 
M)lution. We iHrrfcelly agree that Fretlcric might 
have had an up|K>rlunity, |)erhai>s, of gaining one 
or two more victories; but there can generally 
\Mi no doubt that an energetic use of the allietl 
miliUir)' forces would have been the really cHicient 
means of striking down finally even this splendiil 
hero. Without Uliicher's cheerful enterprise. 
Napoleon would never have been eonqueretl. If 
Daun haul been as fond of fighting as IJIucher. he 
could have counted upon being \ ictorious. " The 
destruction of the enemy s militiry force is the 
leading principle of war, and for the whole chapter 
of i>ositive action the direct way to the aim.* 
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riiis sentence ought to have also applied to Daun, 
if lie wished to gain his object in an offensive war 
which was waged politically with the object of 
annihilating the enemy. It was not enough for 
the great positive aim of Austria to direct her 
own efforts more to tiring out the adversary and 
maintaining her own sUiying power than annihilat- 
ing him ; it M*as not enough, to be satisfied witli 
tlie occupation of country and covering positions. 

If one of the two op})oncnts in tliis great 
struggle of the eighteenth century was tcm{)oniri]y 
able to attain his ends by such efforts, it was 
Frederic, Uccnujfc he xcas on the dcfaixivc. The 
correctness of this remark will liecome apparent 
when we consider the peculiar way in which 
Clausewitz compares attick and defence, which 
fonns another main {kuI of liis work and ]>ervades 
tlie whole system of his ideas.' **The defensive 



* I iiitciiUoiMUy rerrmiii rmm riiteriiiK iiit«i ilfUilx of KnHlt«ric the 
Graat'n perwoiial reUtMni«(lii|i bi Uio art o( war of lii^i Uiim*, om iIun woiilil 
lead me eiiUrrly Iwyoiiil tlie liiiiit** which I have tnircNl out for inyfH*lf. 
l>rlhnVk rrpre>«iitii in tJii* reKfiert the view that FrfMlerii**H fiiii»crinrity 
over ki» cmitempnrarieft waa not m> much l»ii«fl upon hit* ficruliar 
f^frefimm of ilie nature of war, in which he %vaM far in ailvancc of hi«i 
time, tlian rather ujifin the irreater fon*e of hi** rkunirtrr, 1 did nut 
completely reject thix A|iinion twenty year* a^o, and can tiMlay even 
ftn a atep farther and coiifew that Uelhruck'ii conception of Kreileric 
^Uowa iH the liero a* a man completely of one mind, while the contrary 
opinion will »till have i» account for many inherent coiitradictionit 
in hi* vorda apokeii at %'ariouii timesi and at various occaMonA. I will 
therefore rai^e no objection if Fre«leric U hmkcil ufion aA the genuine 
and exact repfviientati%'e of the i^trateiry whicli really fell to the nhare 
of tlie eiirbtceoth century. Hut a*e munt then lay the more atrena 
Qpon the laei tbiit bb opponeiita were \try far removed indeed from 
that atfattfry, hia opponent Daun not lew* tlian all the reitt 'lliey all 
wm aoferinic from Uwt prcililectjon for nuiiKeuvrinic which Biilotr 
allcrwmr&i londed inio a learned Kyxtem^ and that ia the reaaoti why 
tWywTiiiillwiraim. 
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is the stron^r form with a negative ohjeet; the 
atbtck is the watker form with the positive 
object." ' 

It is stninge 1 We Germans look upon Clause- 
witz as indisputably the deepest and acutest thinker 
on tlie subject of war ; the beneficial effect of his 
intellectual labours is universally recognised and 
highly appreciated; but the more or less keen 
opj)osition against tliis sentence never ceases. 
And yet that sentence can as little be cut out 
from his work On IFar as the heart from the 
body of man I Our most distinguished and promi- 
nent miliUtry authors are here at variance witii 
Clausewitz. General Meckel siiys: "'I'he resolu- 
tion to act on the defensive is the first step to 
irresolution.** - General von Hlume declares : •• The 
stnitcgic ofleiisive is therefore the most effective 
form of conducting watr; it is the form which 
alone leads us to the final aim, whatever may be 
the iK>litical object of the war, whether positive 
or ncgjitive."' Ciencml von dcr (ioltz thinks, in 
his T/iV Xatioii in Anns, that **the idea of the 
greater strength of the defence is, in spite of all, 
only a delusioir*; and he concludes that part of 
his work with the sentence : •• To make war means 
attackhig.*' * In his latest work, The Conduct of 
IFar and* Leading of Trooyg, I do not any 
longer find such a pronounced antagonism towards 



• •' Notice/' and book vi. cliap. I. 

* »imiegy, p. 201. 
« Tp. 27G, 284. 
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Chusewitz; yet even in that book he nuuntiiins 
tlic same fundamental ideiu 

One ought certainly to think twice before 
opposing such weighty voices, and I doubtlessly 
expose myself to tlie danger of being taken 
for a highly theoretical man. Vet I will 
venture to do it in spite of all this, because I 
tliink it is absolutely necessary to side witli 
Clausewitx. 

Fin^t of allt it seems to me to be a matter of 
very serious imporbuice not to shake the confidence 
in tlie defence. No Gcnenil and no leader* of 
whatever rank, is in a ])osition always to attack ; 
and just when, owing to circumsUmccs, he is 
forced to act on the defensive, it is in the highest 
degree desirable that he himself and his sulM>rdin- 
ates sliould have (*onHdence in the defence. If, 
at some future occasion, our Cicnnan Empire may 
ha%'e to tight for life in sevend directions, like 
Prussia in tlic Seven Vears* War, we can surely 
not do witliout contidcncc in the ])ower of defence ; 
and it would be very rcgrctbdile if in large circles 
the feeling prevailed that irresolution was now 
beginning, and that our cause was already half 
lost. Xext, I do not see why we should not do 
Clausewitz the justice to try to undcrsUuid things 
exactly as he mams them to be understood. 
Acconling to his oft-repe:ited explanation, the 
defence consists not only in parrying a blow, but 
also in the counter-stroke, which forms just as 
much an intc^gral part of tlic defence its the 
couiiter-tlirust or second blow in fencing in con- 
nection witli tlie guard. The signal feature of tlie 
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defence is the uwjiiting of the first oiislaufrlit, unci 
not tt passive .siihinission or suffcnince. 

♦• A swift und vigorous ttssuniption of the offen- 
sive —tiic fl;Lshin/( swonl of ven^rcance— is the most 
hrilh'nnt \nnnt in the defensive; he who does not 
at once think of it at the ri^rht moment, or, 
ratijcr, he who docs not from the first inchidc this 
transition in his i<Ica of the defensive, will never 
iindcrst-ind the superiorily of the defensive as 
a form of war."' An<l this conception of the 
defensive l>y Clanscwitz has actually l»ecome part 
and jKirccl of our Army, as was shown hy the 
splendid confirmation of our offensive spirit in all 
defensive situations in 1800 and 1870-1, and as 
is constjmtly proved hy all our outdoor and 
indcKir exercises. Kverywherc— strate^nciHy and 
tactically— he who has Ikjwi forced into a tlefcn- 
sivc attitude at once thinks how he can arnmge a 
counter-stroke ; indeed, we constimtly witness timl 
this notion apjiears much tcwi early, and with a 
disrc^nird of wei^'hty ohjections. I am thus unalile 
to discover any danger that the manner in which 
Clausewitx has contnLstcd atUu-k and defence could 
in any way laralyse the spirit of enterprise or 
induce a C^enend to aitandon far-rctK-hing aims. 
" Ift/tc f/ifatmv it I he Hlronf;crf'onii of ron(/iniinfir 
;car, hut /,ax a iicfftithc objirt', it jy'/oxcH of it.ic/f 
that xvc mn:tt oit/i/ imdr ii.se uf tt m hiifi m our 
iccal'MCXH anuftclK //.» to do m, and that ur /////*/ fihr 
III* that form att Mtou ax xvc fee/ KtroHf; <7/o//^o4 to 
aim at the jitMitive objeet. . . . irhoeiH-r feel* him- 
»e/fstro,tfr emu fih to make mc of the weaAer form, 

' liuok vi. clia|k i. 
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Am it in hin jHWcr to aim tit a aicuter ohject ; 
Tc/tocirr xctx before /tiime/f the malla- object, am 
onlji do no in order to have the Iteuejit of the 
xtronper form.'" ' 

III the above it is of course iM-csumctl tluit the 
superiority of the defensive f«nu over the attacic is 
a rwil fact Here I must j^rant tiuit tiie reasons 
which Clausewity. advances in his book on the 
defensive are not eonvincin^ witliout exception. 
He evidently haul felt tliat himself : for in his last 
•• Notice " on his work he distinctly says of this 
book (tlie sixth) that it is to Ixj looked at as a mere 
attempt at a solution, and that he wouUl have 
- completely remo<lellc<l it and have tried a dlHcrent 
line." He can, however, only Imve nicant the way 
in which he intended to prove his pniiKisition, Ik- 
causc he expressly mentions the axiom in question 
in the same essay amongst those truths, which may 

be safely upheld. 

I have therefore no hesitation in pronouncing the 
second cliapter of this l>ook. in which the relation 
of attack and defence in ttuiicn are trcatc<l, as 
M>mewliat of a failure. Clausewit/ discusses there 
tliose moments of sui>eriority the proiier utilisiition 
of which constitutes the real art of leading-- 
namely, tlic advantages of ground, suqwise and 
attack from dllFerent directions. He excludes 
strength and quality of the troops in his con- 
siderations since they arc given factors with which 
the General can reckon. And all these three 
factors of suiieriority he wishes to claim chiefly 
^for tlie defence. 

• Book vi. diap. I. 
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It is undoubtedly correct that the advantages 
of ground mainly favour the defence. The defence 
selects its positions in such a manner that full effect 
is secured for the firearms, and that at the same 
time the tnMtps obUiin the lx?st possible cover. 
This advantage Iwls during the nineteenth century 
increased in a way which nobody could have at all 
apprehended at its beginning. Clauscwit/., it is 
true, already exix:cts "that country and ground 
will more than ever (xirmeatc every wadikn act 
with their jHiculiarities " ; but to what extent im- 
provement in fia-arms would verify this sentence 
he certiinly could not know. Nowadays awer 
plays an abM)lulely decisive role in all comlmts.^ 
It is cover alone which makes a thorough use of 
the long-range, nq)id-Iojiding firearms iKwsibIc, and 
enables the weaker to cross swords with tlie strong. 
Every nuisketccr exactly knows to-day what trc- 
men<luus aidvanUige he has on his side when, lying 
under goo<l cover, he can use his rifle with com- 
plete delilK'ration agaiinst his enemies, who have first 
to cross large spaces without any cover liefore their 
fire on a small target pronu'ses even the IcjLst effect. 
The lulvanUige of country auid groiuid is lo-<lay so 
nmch in favour of the defence ////// C/aiixndfz')i 
uticraiiccx tm thtit uirtmiil ulotic are Jinttijied «* 
rcffanlii Tacticx. 

Hut our author has not Ikjcu able to make it 
plausible that suri)rise and aittaick fi-om different 
directions also favour the tiefence considerably more 
tham the attaiek. He inuigines the defence to l)c 
intimaitely acquainted with the selected baittlefield, 
and tlierefore highly skilful in tlie utilisation of 
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every advantii^ of ground, uiid he thinks that for 
this reason tlic defence, by the vigour and form of 
its attacks would I)c able during an action to sur- 
prisc^nd envelop the assaiihuit to a nuich greater 
extent tliaii he could amuigc for in his genend 
plan of attack. CMausewit/., however, ovcrhn^ks 
tlut with proper training the troojis of tlie ass;iihuit 
couM also accpiire great skill in tlie utiHsiition of 
ground, and that they wouhl tlien not let slip an 
opportunity of acting here and there by surprise, 
and attack from dilFerent directions. And now 
as nrgank in particular the atUu-k from dillerent 
directions as arranged in the general plan of attack, 
its cfTeet lias been enhanced during the htst half- 
century in a manner which in fonner days could 
not Imve been foreseen. Comrntrhjhc from guns 
and rifles Imis become the means by which the 
attack is able to winqucr victoriously even the 
most jxiwerful defensive advanUiges of ground. 

When contrasting atUuk and defence/// StratcfUh 
ClauscwiUe is again indisputably right when he 
adjudges the advimtiiges of country and ground 
«Mice more to the defence. All more imi>orUmt 
ttiiKigraphical objetrts like river-ctMirses, marshes, 
extensive forests mountains, are in the first instance 
olistacles to movements, which hamiKT the attack, 
and for Uwt rcavMi favour the defence, which docs 
not at all preclude that the defence by an improj^r 
asc of tlicm may deprive itself of their advanUiges. 
As a rule it is such an improper use when the 
defender tries to turn to account this kind of 
ground as a position for decisive battle with the 
bulk <^ his Army, He will tlien almost alwap 
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find tliat he can only be successful if he maintains 
the whole line, but that victor}' will fall to the 
aisMiilant as soon as he [Kuetrates at one {KMUt. 
The correct use of such obsUicle is to stiuid in rear 
of it, to bl<K*k ))crhaps one or some of the crossings, 
but to leave others o{)en or make only a protcuc*e 
at defending them ; the c*cntre of gravity of the 
action, however, must lie in the countcr-atUick 
u|)on the first large iKnly of the enemy which 
ap|)ears before our front attcr having forced the 
passage. 

Immediately in <*onnection with the advantages 
of countr)* and gnnmd must l>e mentioned the 
sup(x>rt which the defence finds in its own countr}* 
by previous pre|Ninitions on its theatre of war — 
that is to s;iy, by fortresses and fortification, as 
well as by the proximity and abundance of its 
resources. In regard to this, we must nowadays 
count the railways of one\ own c*ountry as a 
highly im|M#rt4mt and most efrective factor in the 
julvantage of the defence. Hie defence, moreover, 
reckons with the entire strength of the nation ; it 
can employ oi^uiised Armies of the sec*ond, third, 
and fourth line, troo|)s of the Iteserve, Landwehr, 
and.I«iuidstunn, in a manner which it is imi>ossible 
for the strategic assailant to do ; and it can also 
arrange much esisier for billeting and supplying 
tnx^ps and is more amply furnished with news 
alNuit the enemy. When Clausewit/ wrote his 
book, the present ide;i of a people in arms was 
only in its infancy, and the amount of our pre- 
{xirations for war aro far l>eyoiid his range of 
thought These national forces, however, can only 
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assert themselves to their fullest extent in the 
defence of the home eountry. 

He who defends his native soil can iiltinuitcly 
reckon on political support hy other States in a far 
jn^iter measure than the stratcf^ieiissiiilant, hecausc 
there is generally in political intercourse 21 distinct 
tendency of mainbiining ns much as possible the 
existing bsUance of |K)\ver, and of preventing its 
one-sided displacement ais far as is practicable. 

Matters grow more diflicult when it is a question 
of stnitegically attacking from (lincrent directions. 
In this res)K*ct Clausewitx entirely assumes the 
s;une standiMiuit as Jomini when he says : ''In 
.stnitegj% on account of the extent of si^ice embmce<K 
tlic efficacy of interior— that is, of shorter- lines 
is much graiter« and this forms a great safeguard 
against attacks from sevenil directions." * •• When 
once the defensive has adopted the principle of 
movement (movement which certiunly conunences 
later than that of the assailant, but still timely 
enough to break the chains of paralysing inaction), 
then tills advantage of greater concentration and 
tlie interior lines tends nuich more decisively, and 
in most cnscs more eficetually, towards victory 
tlian tlic eoneentrie form of attack, liut victory 
must precede the realisation of this su|)eriority ; 
we must conquer Ix^fore we can think of cutting 
off an enemy*s retreat In short, we see that there 
is here a relation similar to that which exists l)e- 
tween attack and defence genertdly : the concentric 
form leads to brilliant results; tlie advantages of 
the eccentric are more secure. The former is the 

^ ^ ■ 
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weaker fonu with the positive object; the latter 
the stronger form with the negative object." * 

I content myself with calling attention here to 
our fonner discussion of Jomini, where we looked 
upon the opemtion on the inner line niainly from 
the point of view of attack, which is advancing 
towards the centre of a widely extended strategic 
defensive front Clausewitx shows it to us as that 
active mode of defence by which the Great King 
and Duke Ferdinand in the Seven VeaiV War, 
and Napoleon in the second part of his campaign 
in 1700 and in that of 1814, obtiined such 
decisive results. I call to mind that within the 
most recent times people were inclined to look 
upon Henedek*s situation on the Upper Ell>e 21s 
a decidedly advantigeous one, completely in the 
sense of the above-mentioned words of Clausewitz. 
Into the question how fair this view may lie 
justified at the present time I can, however, only 
inquire at a later stigc. 

And now iis to sui*prise in the Held of strategy. 
Clausewitz considei*s it an advantage that the 
defender can adopt his own measures in conformity 
with those of his adversjuy ; that he has the advan- 
tige of the second hand * ; and this assertion has 
always l)een earnestly challenged. It refers to ai 
game of cards, where certainly the second hand 
has an. undoubted advantige. Vet even at a giune 
of chess it no longer holds good, auid the opening 
move of an able player may secure a superiority 
which will be felt throughout the game. ^Vhen 

* lloiik vi. cliap. 4. 

' llook vi. clwp. 28 ; aiuI Guide !• TuHiai, Xo. 5ia 
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fencing* the question is, to a great extent, already 
decided by the personality of the fencer, and this 
is still more apparent in a duel with cold steel. 
Finally, in war, where the dclil)eratc calculations 
of every leader are accompanied by a constant 
conflict of contradictory sentiments, the lead, the 
initiative, is then aui old and often-tried means to 
confuse and deceive the adversary. , As Clauscwitz 
himself atUiches the greatest value to tlie rivalry 
of mtntal faculties, we must carefully consider 
the way by which he may have arrived at his 
conelusioas. I am convinced that he strictly dis- 
tinguislUcs here between the thoughts and feelings 
of the General and those of the Army. And in 
order to make dear to himself a Generals views 
on tliis subject, he selected, as was his custom, 
or at least his preference in his considenitions, 
Frederic the Great and Xapolcon as his examples. 
Wc must grant him that these two great Captains, 
in all clearly defensive situations into wluch they 
were forced by circumstances, never allowed them- 
selves to be imposed u[)on by the measures of 
their adversaries who had the Icsul, and that their 
game as second players was excellently adapted to 
turn the scales in their favour. Now, Clausewitx 
once says : ^ What genius docs must be just the 
best of all rules, and theory cannot do better than 
to sliow how and why it is so.** ' ^Ve may, how- 
ever, hesitate before generalising upon the moral 
superiority of such great Generals in such manner 
as is done by the theor}' of the advmitages of the 
second Iiand. 

" « Book iL chap. 2, No. 1.T 
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As regards the sentiments of the Army, 
Clausewitz will not dispute the fact that a feeling 
of su])criority springs from the consciousness of 
belonging to the atbicking jwirty. " But this 
feeling soon merges into the more general and 
more iK>werful one which is imi)arted by victory 
or defeat, by the talent or incapacity of tlie 
General/'* We nuist also agree to this. Until, 
however, this superior and more powerful feeling 
of a victorious Army has developed — and after 
every long period of i)eace it must of course first 
develop again— until then that inspiring feeling of 
belonging to the attacking party is surely a highly 
valuable force, which nuist not be underrated, and 
which rendered us greait service in 18CG. v 

Though we may not wish to concede a peculiar 
advantage to the play in the second hand, yet we 
nuist grant Clause>vit% that, inherent in an ex- 
[>cctant attitude, which is the characteristic feature 
of the defence, there is another and a subsUmtial 
advantage. It is this one — ** that all thac xchivh in 
not tnriicd lo atiji account fulls hito the scale in 
fax'onr of tlic ilcfcavc. lie reaps xJicrc he has not 
soxced. Kverif sns pension of ojjensive action^ either 
from erroneons xmncs^ from fear ^ or from indole nee^ 
is in favonr of the side aetin;^ difensiirlff. This 
adiHintajifC saxrd the State of Prnssia from rnin 
more than once in the Snen Vears* //'ci/'."' 

I must anticipate at this stage one result, the 
logical development of which should properly form 
(lart of the considerations of the attack, which, 
however, on the. other hand, is so exceptionally 
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confinned by every ^luncc into history thut I can 
confine niy.self to a very brief statement of the 
reasons. It is the exiKjrience "that the attack 
grows walker with every step it mlvanccs/' ' The 
asssiilant has to invest and observe fortresses of tlie 
defender, oc-eupy the country traversed in onler to 
insure his authority there, and cover liis own com- 
munication witli the home country ; histly« lie 
cannot rephiee his losses in action and on tlie 
march to anything approaching the amount ais they 
iK-cur. He cannot do it even to-day, and in spite 
of niilways, sinc*e in an enemy's country tlie o|)ening 
of tlie niiiway connnunications to the reair can 
hardly keep [>ace with the progress of n victorious 
Army* And Ix^cause that is so, the rolling on 
of time itself is in favour of the defence, and fi)r 
that reason it has a ])erfect right to embrace in 
its plans that ** tiring and wearing out ** of the 
adversary which in the eighteenth century (piite 
wrongly played such an imix)rtant part also in 
tlie attack. Finally, for those reasons the delay 
in coming to a decisive battle nuiy for the defence 
liecome a sound metms for attaining higher ends. 

Clausewitz distinguishes four methods of re- 
sistance * : 

1. *M)y attacking the enemy the moment he 
enters the thaitrc of war." 

2. *^ By taking up a position close on the 
frontier, mid waiting till the enemy ap^iears with 
tlie intention of attiieking it, in order then to 
attack him.** 
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>** hook vii. chap. 1, ami book vii. coiicIumoii. 
' Book rL cUp. & 



3. ** Hy the Anny in such position not only 
awaiting the decision of the enemy to fight a 

. bittle — tliat is, his api)eanmce in front of the 
|)ositi()n — but also waiting to be aictually 
assaulted.** 

4. •• Hy the Army transferring its defence to the 
licart of the country." 

The first two cases appear somewhat closely 
related ; they can, however, l>e clearly enough dis- 
tinguished. The very first is only characterised 
its strategic defensive by the non-crossing of the 
frontier, is as oflcnsive as ])ossible, and nuist in 
our (hiys in all probability leaid to tactically impro- 
vised mictions. In the other case the Genend has 
not only considered it nccesstuy to abandon an 
invsision of the encmy*s country, but he means also 
to take advantage of country and ground to an 
extent which is imi)ossible with the fii*st-mentioned 
mctlunl. He disi)oses his forces in such a way 
that he can attack the adversiiry api)e2iring in front 
of his {Kisition under especially favourable circum- 
stances — c.jj^. when the adversiiry is still Imttling 
with such difliculties as are caused by the pass4ige 
through a mountain defile or over a river.^ 



' Niiiin* CiiMienil V. iL (miUx, ill AV/ry- uuti /itrr/Tikntntf, in of ii|»iiiuiii 
that n »itnit<*irU* «K*rt*ii»»iw ami Uriioal otfoiiMive aitiiiMle at fine ami llie 
Mime tiiiu* niiilil liunlly In* iiiuipiUMi (|). '24), I u'liiiM liort* rati aUoiitiiMi 
ii) the fuc*t that our mvii Hitiiati«»ii liriiifO'tliiH i«lt*a wry iiiiirli lioiiic to iik. 
'lilt* Fn*iu*li fruhtivr ttiwanli* uh ih mi vory |Mmvrfii]ly Ntn*iiKtl»«*iif*«l )»y 
fnrtifiraiiiiiiH thai tvc Mliall iloiilitU*!»f»ly uvvd our wliolt* i«tri*ii|;tli if we 
wlt^i ill ovemiiiic liy Ntraleinr tactiral oifeii»«ive the n*i*i»itam*e whirh we 
have to ex|iert. On the other hand, in a war with two Powen^^ we niay 
vc*ry well think of at otire ailvanriiiK aKaiiif>t anil attarkin|C am ailverwar)* 
aM MMiM an he ilelmuehe** froui tlie cover of hin fmntier rortiriratioufi ami 
aa^uuKW olTeiinive o|ierBtionii againi«t un. 
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The tliird case is the reiil defensive bnttle* for 
U'hieh the ground is not only selected hut ulso 
prepared, and tlie final act of which forms the 
powerful counter-attack. 

The last metliod of resistiuicc, the retreat into 
tlie heart of the country, aims immediately at the 
lowering of the strength of the assiulant, and must 
as a rule, and at any rate witi) our present mihbiry 
oi^inisation, lead at the simie time to an innnc- 
diate growth of our on^n forces. It is also that 
form with which the defender can most easily 
combine a strategic flank movement hy turning 
aside from the main direction whicii leads to tlie 
centre of gravity of his own country. Tlic farther 
back the point is situated on wiiich tlie defence 
strives to bring about a favourable turn of afFairs, 
the more territory, it is tnie, falls meanwhile into 
tlie hands of die assailant, and has to licar all the 
miseries of war; but then also the greater will 
be, of course, the consequences of the victory 
gained by the defence, and the more terrible will 
be the reverse for the assjiilant who has moved 
so far away from his own country. The greatest 
success which the defence has ever secured was 
gained in this way in 1812; the vomplctc annihila- 
tion of the tnily enormous ofFensive Army com- 
manded by the most powerful and at the s^ime 
time most experienced and most determined 
representative of strategic ofTeiisive was here the 
reward of such a method. Xa[)oleon*s M'orld- 
empire, as m matter of fact, wsis wrecked by 
tlie Mtrcngth of the defence^ which becomes here 
spparent 
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This knowledge is the inoi-c significant when 
we convince oui*selves timt Napoleon s mode of 
action in that gigantic struggle was perfectly 
correct — indeed, that it was the only possible 
one — and that every attempt to solve the problem 
in two campaigns would have been identical with 
an abandonment of the ultimate object. That 
such is the fact our Philosopher of War has 
irrefutably proved with thait clearness which is so 
peculiar to him.' I now turn to Clausewit//s 
essays on the |>ositive farm of xan\ on the attach ; 
and I hardly need specially mention for German 
readers that in them we find on every paige 
Napoleon I.*s mo<Ie of viewing things — the 
pnictical instructor of that time.' 

Victory in battle followed up by a vigorous 
pursuit — that is the gist of his maxims, just the 
s;une as it is the gist of Jomini's theories. Also 
Clausewitx lays renewed stress on the facts that 
tictical success on the battlefield must l>e the first 
and foremost object of all eflbrts, and that this 
success alwaiys rebiins its highest and utmost value 
under all circumstamces. So also gaining the 
enemy's rear is looked upon as the fii'st step to an 
enonnous enluuicement of success, and the iKittie 
with an oblique front is considered as the decisive 

* ll4M»k ii. clMp. !i ; lionk viii. i*lia|»*t. 4 ami II. 

' A youiiif FnMM'li (lolfl-ufTiccr, ('anion, in ilic Jmtnutt Hen MrinnYM 
Mililni/TM of lilOO, in a nimly on ClaiiMMviU, lian oiico more fiiniiMlieit a 
|irfM»r how difficult ii im for our iicif;lilNiuni to unilcrntiml auotlier 
nation. Arconlini; to hiit vvntion^ ( 'laiim,*M'iU not only diil not com- 
|in*liciid tlic Kni|icror in any way, but fH^cnin to l»o a iiorfcct muddle- 
lu*a«l, whom it in tui|MMMhlo to take ncrioujily. We oui^lit really to be 
ichul, after all, if Uie iioun;e» of our atrciiKtli renuiu for tlie French a 
waled book also in Uie future. 
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means of forcing the enemy from his line of retreat 
and annihilating him in pursuit And, Listly, it is 
distinctly sUited that investments and sieges of the 
enemy s fortrcsses cause in a sjK^eial measure a 
weakening of the attack, and should for that reason 
be as much as possible avoided. 

On the other hand, there is certainly a very 
evsential difference to be pointed out lx:tween 
Clausewitx and Jomini, which is to I)e found in 
the opinion held by lK)th in reg2U*d to the nature 
of tlie stnitegical movement of turning an enemy's 
flank. Clausewitz is particularly careful not to 
accept the fundamenUd condition demanded by 
^ Jomini, which is to cut the enemy's conununica- 
tions xdthoul cntlniificrhifi oiivx oxen ; he thus 
avoids fonnulating a denmnd which c*ould really 
lie fulfilled only in the rare cases where the 
geographical conditions are exceptionally favour- 
able. He is rather of opinion '* that iKittles fonned 
with enveloping lines, or even with an oblique 
; front, which tJiould proi>erly result from an advan- 
tageous relation of the lines of conununication, are 
commonly the result of a moral and physical pre- 
ponderance,** * and thus this theory of the alUick 
keeps clear of all exaggerations of a geometrical 
principle. But of course he no longer considers it 
a particularly remarkable stroke of genius when a 
General, before the commencement of a somewhat 
liazardous stnitegieal movement, mlopLs his mettsures 
in such m manner that at tlie eventual loss of his 
present communications he can reo{)en conununi- 
cation with his resources in another direction ; he 
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does not fall into ecstasy. like Joniiui, alwut the 
" change of the line of conununication," or alwut 
the new ''li^nc mvitlaitcllc,' but only recognises 
therein one of those inninnemble tmits of character 
which a (icneral has c<intinimlly to exhibit, if he 
wishes to carry out an idea that in itself is extremely 
simple. 

In the vune measure as we are indebted to 
Clausewitz for the way in which he Iuls in his ImjoIc 
on the <lefcnce discu.vscd the defensive value of 
river-lines and mountain-ranges, and cs|)ecially for 
the thorough and convincing manner in which he 
has treated the nature of the detcnce of a river, so 
also are our thanks <luc to him for various dcfini- 
tions »)f terms and explanations in his I)<K)k on the 
atUick, which have ixrcome of great value in science. 
In these I include his essay on the different degrees 
of pursuit, but above all the discussion on the 
" Culnn'nating Point of Victory," • that ix)int where 
the decrease of strength of the atUick already 
mentioned thraitens the <langer of a turn in the 
tide, and where, therefore, even a imwerful victor 
who is imbued with the greatest energy may Hnd 
himself obliged to slay a further advance, and 
content himself with the preservation of what has 
hitherto l>een obtained and gtuncd. For the 
puriMises of our present examination I need not go 
dec|)er into these matters. 

Instead of that I now turn to the question 
already touched ujwn of how Clausewitx. intended 
to carry out the final elaboration of his work. In 
the notice printed at the head of his work Ou 

■ Itook vii. c1m|i. A, aud eml of the book. 
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ir«r, the autl.or expresses W.nsclf to the effect 
tl«t he would bear in mind more precisely the /no 
t'j «r ,r/ir " The two kinds of war arc, first. 
'i:^ t M the object is the. orrW W- of Hw 
^Z^\^l it iK. that we ain, at his destructjon 
p^ ti'cally. or merely at dis;.rming hun and on...^ 
him to conclude peace on our terms ; and next 
tl,L in which our object is merely to nuike some 
. Sis on the f«>ntic.. of his com.try, c.thcr ior 
U.rpurposc of retaining then, permanently, or « 
UmJng tl.cm to account as nmtter « cxdmn«e m 
Sr^Stlement of a ,.ace. Tnu.sit.«n frcm. «.- 
kind to U.e other must ccrUtinly contuu.e to exist. 
buTu^ completely diflenrnt nature of the tendenc.es 
o? Uie two^ n«.st everywhere ap,>car, and must 
^pltc f«,m eac-h oU.er tl.h.^n. which are ...«...^- 
ST" Fmm this iKM..t of view he ...ta.de.1 
S^; to elaborate the nn.Kh outlines he had ..t J^he 

lime o..ly prepa«.l for the '7';!; «" ^j^^^^^^^^^ 
aiid the Plan of War, and not t.ll then t<. rex .sc 
Sie fin^t six finished Ixx.ks. which treat m l..rn ol 
tie N^U^ of Wur, the 'n.eo.y of War. Siralci,v 
1.1 G^n5artl.rCo.nb..t. the j^liliUry Forces, and 

**1c^rDdbruck thi..ks' that Clausewity. when 

„,;.tio;inK the .secmd ki..d of --' f ^^ 
wishes to nuike some conq..ests on the *ro"t.trs 
ot^cs country. la«l in his mh.d the nstor.«d 
1^ of tl.e ciKhtccith ce..t..ry. and. n.decd, 
^:f^y the^trate^ of the great Kh.g. but also 
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that of his enemies, und thus also that ait of war 
wliich had more for its object a tiring and wearing 
out of the adversary than his overthrow, and 
mananivring Mo?r than fighting. ^Veeording to 
that view, Chuisewitz, in his intended revision, 
would have had to cauicel aibsolutely all his severe 
criticisms on the strategic errors of the preceding 
e|)och of war, and especially those about Daun, 
which I have presented to the reader. 

I am, however, of opinion that Clausewitx meant 
indeed to op{)ose to the attack which directs its 
ellorts on the complete annihihition of the enemy 
an attack '* with a linu'tcd object,'* but that for this 
aittack with a limited object he also thought to , 
apply his second t*undamentail principle: *' 7*7/6'* 
(latlrnction of Ihe aiCMif\ Mitiiarf/ Jurccx is the 
laidini( prhiriplc of icat\ and Jar Ihe xcAo/c chapter 
of positive action the direct xca;/ to the aini.^^ 

AX'hen, twenty years ago, I siK>kc alwut this 
subject, I wrote the following sentences : •• Ciause- 
witx [Krhaps wished in the first instance to give an 
alteniate plan of war to that which haid for its 
object the complete overthrow of the French by the 
supposed combined forces of Austria, Prussia, the 
rest of Germany, the Netherlands, and Kngland — 
naniely, in what manner the German Confederation, 
single-handed and hami>ered by suspicious neigh- 
bours, in fully disphiying its strength towards one 
side, would have to use its forces in oi*der to settle 
in another war with France the conflict on the 
enemy's territory, and thus to carry on the war 
in a sense offensively, but, owing to the dis[)arity 
in numbers of both parties, still without the 
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probability of a UutcI entry into Paris. They were, 
it may be, those ideas which, crysUllising around 
such an example, he meant afterwards to hint at 
in the subject-matter whicli he had already elabor- 
ated, and which he intcndctl to consider in tiic 
still unfinislied and only outlined portions. If we 
closely follow Clausewitz's mode of treating his 
subject, he would then have carefully revised the 
attack with a limited object.' and this would have 
reacted upon the book on the defence as well as on 
the books of a more general nature. Therein we 
could perceive in a certain sense a greater jHirfection 
of his work. For the attack aiming at the com- 
plete destruction of the enemy certainly supi^oses 
someliow a real, indeed a considerable, sni)criority 
either in numbers, armament, oi-gauiisation, or 
quality of leaderslup and troops; and with the 
keen competition among the Great Powers to 
remain on a level in those matters, a case can well 
be imagined where one Power may indeed feel 
strong enough to attack, yet only to an attack 
with a limited object— /.f. to an attack which, being 
conscious of its diminishing strength, voluntarily 
declines to follow up over htrf^c arcaa its first 
successes, and %vhich rather lays stress upon 
retaining firmly ui lumd a well-conccntratcd Army 
at tlie culminating point of Victory." 

The view expressed in those sentences lists mam- 
while been confirmed in a manner entirely to my 
satis&cUon. For in an Appendix to MoM'c'» Mili- 
tary Cotreapondcttcc o/* 1850 a memoir of Clause- 
witi was published, which he had wri tten in th e 

• Tk« tcna iTiiiwii in Um oatlincn of the eifjhth book, chapn. « mA 7. 
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winter of 1830-1. During that time in Prussia 
a war with France was thought to be imminent, 
and Clausewitx had prospects of acting in that war 
as Chief of the Geneml Staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Field-Marshal Gncisenau. This memoir, 
written under those circumstances, and thus 
throughout from a practical point of view, is just 
such a plan of war for t/tc attack icith a limited 
object as I thought possible when I wrote the 
sentences above quoted ; and in this plan of war 
the striving after battle forms everywhere the 
centre of his thoughts, and it never enters in the 
least the author's mind to look for covering iK)sitions 
by the aid of which the attack could gravitate 
around the stmtcgy of wearing out and waiting. 
TIic juxtaposition of both of Clausewitzs plans 
of war against France give us a sure clue to the 
solution of the question, in what direction he 
meant to revise his work On IFar, and whether 
the historical or the practical-instructional point 
of view was to prevail. 

The phm of war ' which aimed at the complete 
overthrow of France presupiMiscs the geneml 
political situation at the time of the Holy Alliance, 
M'hich permitted Austria and Prussia to employ 
almost their whole forces towards the ^Vest To 
these forces must be added the four Confederate 
army cor|is of the other German SUites, the troops 
of the United {ix. Belgium included) Netherlands, 
imd an English auxiliary Army. These altogether 
amounted to 725,000 actual field troops— that is to 
say, without depot and garrison troops in the allied 

* Hook Wii. chftp. 9. 'Hmo it wm written, prohobly 182a 
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countries. Since tlicir population together com- 
prised aliout 75,000,0()0, the forces availublc for 
fifthting in the first line amounted to about 1 per 
cent of tliosc millions, and according to tlie same, 
at that time generally adopted, s<rale a French 
field ^Vrmy of 300,000 men hwl to Ik; counted 
upon as immediately ready. Hehind the French 
field Army there was, it is true, no organisation 
prciMircd in peace time like our Landwehr, but one 
luid to reckon with the fact that the numerous 
French fortresses were able to make gwKl the bulk 
of their garrisons from the -untraiuc<l— National 
CJuanls, and, Ijcsidcs. it couhl Ik: calculated with 
certainty that during the cauipuigu the ficUl Army 
would receive vcrtj comUlcriiUc rcinforc'cmcnts from 
tliosc who lKM»me liable to serve during the current 
year and from volunteers. The French Army in 
"peace was unusuadly richly endowed with ollicers 
and non-conunissioned ofliccrs ; it was thus able 
U* provide its dci^t liattalions and newly formed 
Ixidics with trainal leatlcrs, and there were un- 
doubtedly still fresh in memor>' from the time of 
XaiK>leon all those energetic measures by the aid 
of which hundreds and thousantls of men were in 
a comparatively short time suniciently trainc<l to 
fill their places with credit in the nmks of the well- 
disciplined Anny. 

The 725,000 allied troops could of course not 
crt»ss tlie French northern and eastern frontier in 
one body. Fifty thousand ^Vustrians had to remain 
at any rate in the Italian territories of the Empire ; 
25,000 English could opportunely threaten the 
extended French coastline, in order to detain tliere 
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considciahly .stron;(cr foidcs of the enemy ; lastly, 
ClmiscwitxcIedncLs uiiotlier 50,000 men for stren^tli- 
cnin^ahe ^mrrisons of the frontier-fortresses- 'i'herc 
remain tlien 000,000 men. The idea of asseinl)Iin^r 
these Its u sin^de Army, whieh,aecordin^r to Clause- 
wit/.'s ^rcnenil view, would seem to him the most 
desiraWe arrangement, eoidd not l>e entertained, as 
it would entail too many eireuitous marehes and 
too /freat a loss of time, and also the diffieulties 
of supply appeared tcx) great. 

Therefore ;MMM)00 Prussians, North (;ermans 
Dutch, and English were to l>e assembled in the 
Netherlands, more exactly in Helgimn, and ;]00,000 
Austrians and South (iermans at the Tpper Hliine. 
The Hrst-menlioned Army was to march stniight 
on Paris, which at that time was still unfortified ; 
the other Army was to i)ehetratc in a general 
direction across the Upper Seine to the Loire alnive 
Orleans. In thus fixing the directions generally, 
one could lie certain to meet the enemy s main 
forces on the way, particularly if there is the wish 
and the desire to meet them and to l>eat them. 
The Army coming from lielgium had to cover 
alKMit 1»5 miles to Paris, the iVrmy coming from 
the rpjier Khine a little over 225 nu'les ; not before 
the former had advanced beyond Paris further south 
could they gain touch with each other. Tp to that 
moment they were not to dc|>end on each other : 
each was to act completely independent, as if it was 
alone upon earth, Clausewitz thus looking ii\yin\ 
those widely separated districts, through which 
lx>th Armies would l>e moving at the licginning of 
the campaign, as two completely different theatres 
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of war. " Both our attacks have cacli tlicir aim ; 
the forces employed for that ohjcct arc most pro- 
bably considerably superior in number to the enemy. 
If each ngorously advances alonf{ its path, they 
cannot fail to favourably react upon each other. 
If one of the two attacks were unsuccessful l>ecausc 
tlic enemy had distributed his forces too disprojxir- 
tionately, it may reasonably be exiK-ctcd that the 
success of tlie other will autonuitically repair this 
misfortune ; and that is the true co.o|>eration of 
botli. A co-operation extending to the events of 
individual days is not feasible at their disUncc apart ; 
nay, they even don't need it, and therefore their 
immediate or rather direct communication is not of 
so great a value." Still, however, an intermedi- 
ate link, chiefly composed of cavalry of inferior 
strength (10,000 to 15,000 men) was to keep the 
space between botli Annies clear of hostile parti- 
j^ans. •• We are firmly convinced that in this 
way France can always lie defeated and chastised, 
if it should dare once more to show that insolence 
which Euroi>e suffered for 150 years. Only 
beyond Paris, on the Loire, can we exact those 
guarantees which are indispensable to the i>eiice of 

Europe.** 

And now the attack with a limited object of 

tlie winter of 1830-1 ! 

After tlie July Revolution in France all Kuroj>e 
was everywhere in a seething fennenL The Belgians 
liad torn themselves away from Holland, and wanted 
as their King a Prince of tlie House of Orleans, a 
member of which had just then ascended the throne 
of France. The Poles had risen and gained some 
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initial successes, which obliged Russia to adopt 
extensive measures, and would probably cause the 
movement to spread over the Polish pmvinces of 
Austria and Prussisu Lastly, in Italy a network 
of secret societies would create for Austria or their 
allied smaller («crman States serious diilicultics 
the moment they should themselves l>e engaged in 
a great war. Austria could therefore be very little 
depended upon in a war with France. The mili- 
Uiry forces of the Xethcrlands were greatly reduced, 
and the co-operation of England was looked upon 
by Claiisewitx as doubtful. The French forees, 
however, were augmented by those of Helgiiun, 
and in addition it may l)e assunied that the so 
recently successful revolution would cnHame the 
French nation to a passionate participation in the 
defence of their country. 

The previously discussed plan of war was com- 
pletely negatived by the altered conditions. Hut 
it had to be considered whether it would l>e ad- 
visidile to assemble all available (lerman. forces as 
one Army on the middle course of the Rhine, and 
thence to advance on Paris (225 miles). The Dutch 
forces in that plan would of couinc play no part ; 
they even wouUl not be siifKcient effectively to 
prevent a likely Itelgian-French diversion against 
the quite o[)en and unpn>tectcd Rhenish province. 
Furthermore, owing to the weakness in orgiuiisai- 
tion of the confederate Cternian forces, it cotdd not 
Ix; ho[)ed that the South C*ernian States wotdd, on 
the Up{)er Rhine, rely upon the pmtection afforded 
by that river; it nuist be rather ex|x:cted that 
strong forees would be considered necessary by 
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them for defensive pnqKises there. Chuisewilz 
for that reason doiihts that it wouhl Iw jxissihlc 
when advaneing from the Middle Rhine to apiiear 
before Paris in suflicient strength -that is to siiy, 
with a force wliich woidd to some extent guarantee 
%ic-tory in a decisive Iwittlc, and with which it 
would be still pennissililc to venture even lieyond 
Paris. An oflTcnsive, however, which had to retrace 
its steps Ixjfore tlie gates of Paris, or couUl not 
even reach them, would mean a complete fiaisco 
of the whole enterprise. 

Clausewit/, therefore pi-oiK)ses to make the 
conquest of Helgium the real ohjcct of the attack. 
- That country of modcmte si/e and large rcMiurces 
is enveloi)e<l by Holland and (iermany ; the Army 
kept concentrated in that country after its conquest 
would not l)e an advanced guard pushed far 
ahead into an enemy's countrj', and therefore this 
c«>nquest could, under ordinary cin-umstanccs, 
lie pennanently nminUined. Public opinion in 
Ikrlgiunu however passionate and hostile at first 
after the revolt, was ccrtiiinly not unanimous; 
esi)ec*ially at Antwerp and (ihent a political re- 
action in this resixict might Ik: expected ; this also 
wouhl facilitate eflective cuTupation. i\ll these 
circumstances of course would contribute to a 
more easy conquest. The French may l>e ever so 
strong in Ik-lgium ; they still would be always 
weaker, as matters sUmd, than in their own country. 
If once in possession of the Meuse as far a?^ the 
Sanibre, the conquest of Belgium would l)e prac- 
tically complete; for even if the fortresses Mons, 
Toumay, Courtray, etc., in a straight line along 
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the frontier, were not in the imnds of the Allies, 
they could still maintiiin themselves in Hclglum. 
On the Meuse, however, Venlo, Liege, and Xanuu- 
would have to be captured, probably the latter 
fortress only offering some resistance. Hence we 
believe that if the arms of the Allies were able 
to gsiin a victory somewhere, and this must 
necessarily l)e supiK)sed when an offensive is in- 
ten<led, that victory would l>e atUu'ned by the 
conquest of llelgimn as the easiest and most 
assiu'ed result." 

The idea that it is above all a question of 
victoiy in battle is frequently repeated in the 
memoir with a directness which preclu<lcs any 
and every doubt, and nowhere is there even the 
slightest indication from which an inclination to 
the more passive form of defence, that is to siiy, 
for strong or even unavsailable positions, could l)e 
discerned. Of course, after victory in the decisive 
battle the capture of some fortresses becomes 
iwiramount, and during that time the main Army 
nnist l>e prepared to Iwat off hostile attenqits at 
relief. To do so, however, it can make use of the 
most active forms of <lefence by attaicking the 
enemy as soon as he penetrates into our own 
theatre of war; it absolutely nee<l not confine 
itself to the maintenance of defensive |Misitions. 

Clausewitz assumes that Prussia will Ixj obliged 
to leave two of her anny corps behind : the one 
furthest from the Hhine, the 1st Corps, to main- 
tain onlcr in her Polish |)ossessionv and the Ciuard 
Corps, which takes the longest lime to mobilise, as 
an eventual enforcement to the 1st Corps or for 
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* . I With seven Prussian 

^ ,Sh aiKl lOtIO he ii.Ui.<I» U. move fro... U.e 

tl,c.t: seek for decisive WUle. "« "l^'" ' 
fiSrt U^t decisive Wile .1 ll«= W---' »'«••" 

^S« a.e ease of ...eeti..« U-e P«-'' X;- 
TrrtK South (;en...m forces (7th ""d »tl (o..- 
lo UK! =<» , y A„stri.u. eoi.ti..t!e..t. 

d^lS'he assigns the i......««»W ."">^,^"';' 

S™.lh «en.«u.y. »nd !».,«» th«t U An^-^^ 
^»«ntn*c wfth its ...ah. Ixxly in the 1 «l«ti.i..u. 

ulby i«d..ci..« the «.e...y to <""-« '« ^^i 
The iiure boldly Mid. a n.oven.eiit couUI Iw <arnc<. 
3^ Srmore .rfv,nta«eo«» it was 1h....k1 to pn.ve 
a^lf yet it «-o«M re..uun always a »"'">"'•"»'« 
'^rl^ it, .«i.tual faih.~ .-'<• '""j"""'; :^. 
l.y deeisive effect up-m Uk co..r»c of U.e ....on 

«f^ »« thev luid lK:cn planned. 
"IS^ ^ -e e»..iiiie this pla.. of »« the 
„ il web^me ««an= of the cxtn.or.li.iary c car- 
^ o" eoLptio.. and kee.. sc-..se for .«,/./-« 
T^l. diS.«!«isll Cl...se.it». an.l also the ...ore 
ttulSrco.ivinee.1 U.at h. l»ai the pU.. 

Sll iil^ «««:? one. Jlluit »«' »"^1.»".""' "' 
1^ ant aMd sii. 
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remained within the compass of jKissihihty and 
still i^txvc an opj)ortunity for great and {K-rhaps 
brilliant victories. This plan assi/rncd to the 
IVnssian Army, under (rueisenau's well-proved 
leadership, at once the main task, and thereby 
prepared in the liest possible manner the way for 
Prussian {K)litics. It was an attack with a limited 
object, which might, however, have i>eeome an 
in)|K>rbmt stage on the road which Prussia has 
traversed in our days. Since the majority of the 
most prominent mibbiry authors of our time 
decisively uphold the principle thiit in war the 
effbrLs nuist always Ik: directed to their utmost 
limits, and that systematically falling short of that 
line l)etrayed more or less weakness, I cannot but 
declare most emphatically that the wisdom of 
Clausewit//s views have inspired me with a high 
degree of admiration. 

Now, Inring of opinion that the final elalioralion 
of the work On ITar would have Inren carried 
out on the aiM>ve lines of contnisting the two 
diderent nuKles of atUick« which, however, renuu'n 
based U)M)n the siune maxim that the destruction 
of the enemy s military forces is the Hi*st and 
foremost means of success, yet one objection of 
some weight nuty l)e advanced against me - namely, 
there is in the outlines to the seventh Ixnik a short 
chapter (xvi.) which speaks of ••attiu-k of a theatre 
of war without the view to a great decision,** and 
in which a buttle is scarcely mentioned, or at least 
is not placed in the foregniund, which therefore, 
without any doubt whatever, has served the author 
with the object of making it iKTfeetly clear to 
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himself what the ideas were which prevailed in the 

ciLditecnU. centiio'. '!'« tl'>'< <»l>i«l'"'» > «'" ""'>' 
R.ply Umt this chapter is just one of ti»<»se esvsiys 
which ori«inatetl xdUiont atii/ pnrotHrhrti ilc«i;i'i. 
as Ckuscwit/. quite expressly tells us, and that 
thercforc wc must not Iw aistonishe<l too much 
if wc find it rather contradictory tx> other p;»rts 
of the work. If. however, wc examine in the InM.k 
on the plan ..f war-that is to sjiy, in the oullmes 
to this l>ook -those iwrts which treat of the attack 
wiUi a Iimite<l ohject," it iK-comes at once apiKirenl. 
in spite of their sketchy character, how well they 
apply to the now kn<»wn plan of war of 1K:»I. 
And for that reatson 1 have no dc.uht that m the 
intended revision of the seventh iHK.k the attack of 
a theatre of war without a view to a jriat <lecis.on 
would have l»een .dr.)p|>e<l, and wouhl have made 
room for the attack with a liniitcnl ohject. I he 
mamCHi Ihh clmnfic h umtlc. the xd>olc hi^,h /t « 
IM^rfirl nnxiuctioH, an almiliiUhf Jhihhctl and hur- 
ma„iof,M ntructmc, ami a thcoru of wo r for Slalcswa, 
and Gcucrah in citHjhrHul n uitf, the Mkahja' hanc 
lcd;:candc.riicricncrol'\KW. Delhriick hiniscH lays 
strevs uiKin the fact that C'lausewitx was first an< 
aliovc all a miliUir>- author, and only in the second 
instance an historian.* And from this nuhUry 
standpoint Clausewity. wjis bound to have u»tendeil 
Uic elaboration of his work just on the lines which 
would most answer tlie practical wants.* 



> Bank nil. r)ta|w. & **<A 7. 
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So fur as wc haive I)e(*(>inc ac(|iiaintc(l with the 
nmiii principles of this the most iin{M>rtant of nil 
theories of war we may Ix; allowed, with some 
iiistiHoatioiu to l<M)k ii}M)n it as of htstin/; value. 
Hut I must now intnxluce the [Mitient reader into 
one more |)art of that theory of which we cannot 
siiy the same* 

I have already mentioned that Clausewibe com- 
pictcly shares Jomini s views alxnit the sui>eriority 
of the inner line of o|H.*nitioii over the exterior 
lincv lie alvM^onsiders an advance with divided 
for(*cs with the intention of hrin;(in^ aliout n 
stratc;;ic envelopment very risky and only advisnhle 
when there is distinctly a p'cat su|icriority : of 
course he does not mean only lar^^r numlxrrs, 
hut a pre|M>ndcnince in the sum-total of all the 
material and mond forces. Clausewit/. further 
allows that oiiemtin^ on exterior lines is justiHcd 
when the oripnal distrihution of the mihUiry for<x*s 
is such that their* immediate concentnilion would 
entail tin) lou^ circuitous marches, and thus tcM> 
nnich hiss of time.* His views on the su}>eriority 
of the situation when o|>enitin/; on the inner line 
Ix'tween two adverviries culminates in the sen- 
tcnc*e. ** It is more difficult to make them prisoners 
than to cut one\ wsiy thnni^h them/* * 

When referring; to the passa^rc <iver the lieresina, 
he remarks how ditlicult it reallv is ti» cut oil* au 
Army, **as the Army which was intercepted in this 
case under the most unfavoundde cin*umstani*es 



* lt<Mtk \iu. rlii|*. 11, •it«l at iiMii) '«itli«»r |4a4ip«~r.^. i. W*, ItU 

ii. 4. l.-vi. :)!<{, x\\\ : ui. v\ ;u. |(2i, luu. 
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tliat can l)c conceived still niun»;;c(l at last to cut 
its way throujfh."' In his Gu'nic to TitcUc* he 
considerx the mlvnnUffcs and tlisjidvanUigcs of 
tactical envelopment an<l tactical jicnctraliiin with 
the utmost carc. Breaking the line in the centre 
is made conditional on an excessive extent of front 
of the enemy ; as soon as this conilition is jpven— 
and it %vill easily arise, if the enemy aims at an 
enveloping counter-attiick hreakinj; the line in 
tlic centre is unhesitatingly prcferrc<l, IxH-ause the 
General would retain a greater influence on the 
course of events.' The same views prevail in 
the maxims for the defensive iKittle.' Clausewit/, 
it is true, demands great <lepth in tlie disjwsition 
of the tniops. so as to lie ahle to envelop and 
aiHlade a likely enveloping movement on the juirt 
of the assailant, and thereby to obstruct an<l break 
its eflect ; yet the real counter-attack, the decisive 
blow in Imttlc, he imagines to be delivered in the 
first instance by an a<lvance from the centre of 
tlic defensive line agjiinst a weak s|K)t in the front 
of the assailant Xaixilcon's counter-attacks 
against the heights of IV.it/xn on Decemlxr 2nd. 
1803, and against LielK-rtwolkwitz and Ciross- 
r.issnau on October l«th. 1K1:». are for liim un- 
misUkably the only typical examples, and he dt)es 
not omit to point out that the separation of the 
Iicatcn portions of the ass:iilant is the valuable 
fruit of netor>' which is gained untler such cir- 
cumstances. And ClauscwiU could not otherwise 
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but think thus if he correctly ^ui^ccl the pni|)cr 
rchition Ixrtwccn Hrc-uction and the conilmt with 
cold .steel as it existed in his time ! What did it 
really mean at timt time, this advanta^re df a 
twofold cflcet of fire when envel<i|iiii;r the enemy t 
The old smooth-Uire Hint-lcKk hullet carrie<l at the 
most u tenth part of the distanie at which tiur 
small arms can already Ix? usefully employed ; and 
its loiidintf was a clumsy pnH*css and subject to 
nmny accidents, in wet weather e\ en alto^rdher im- 
{Kissiblc. The old cannon-knll nm^red aisc) only over 
a fifth or a fourth juirt of the space which we now 
keep under fire with our present shnipncl, and at 
that time they had Uiit yet an idea of the accuracy 
with which we can obser\e to-day the ellect of 
ever)- sin^de shot, and no idea of the cx*rtainty with 
which we are able to obtain a derisive clfect within 
the shortest time |M>ssiblc. I^istly. at that time 
they had i*onsiderably less artillery, and the a<l- 
vantage of envelopment, so hi^rhly prized in our 
day that it ensurc*d the space nei*ess:iry for the 
employment of a ^neater nuniUT of ^muis. did 
not come into ciMisideration at all at that time,' 
On the whole, then, they had ^imkI reasons in 
former times to feel very anxious aUnit Uin^f 
broken throu^^di in the centre when amui|;cments 
were made for enveloping; the enemy, and this 
anxiety was iiound to lead ^reuerailly to a dis- 
|K>sition of the Army in ^oxater depth than breadth, 
and to placing; the reserves behind the c-entre. 1 
remind the reader of my explanation in the chapter 
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on Jomini, ai.d can on that .K^««t be here quite 

'"cLsewiU want, to give to an Anny^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
five or SIX units (army cor|is or dixiMons) the 
following fonn for operatnig ' : 
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In case there should l>e more units, they would 
"htoi^nLn, as a rule be speci,Uly ^unM^^^ 
p^tect L flanks, or for similar purposes On^hc 

Ler hand, eight^uts f >7'\7;;;riTrgcrt 
of Cavalry or Artillery he holds t<» be U.t ur^c 
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would be in war, and this has undoubtedly stood 
the test I shall have to show at a later stage 
that this anny corps organisation is not at all 
so arbitrary as Clausewitz may have thought I 
will only remark here that an Anny intending 
to deploy for battle from such a great depth as 
above indicated, witli the view of enveloping the 
enemy, needs certainly for that object a special 
disi)osition for battle, and probably one of its 
units will have to make a kind of flank march 
also in close proximity to the enemy. Clausewitz 
proclaims the obli(]ue front as the most effective 
strategic form of attack — that is to say, when the 
whole Anny witli one united front falls upon the 
stnitegic flank of the enemy and, if victorious, cuts 
him from his line of retreat But where such a 
situation cannot be brought about, wlicre our 
advance has brought us before the strategic front 
of the enemy, then he sees in the tactical envelop- 
ment, in the formaition of an offensive flank, the 
proper means of effectually preparing to push the 
enemy from his line of retreat, and he distinctly 
explains that ticticiil envelopment need not at all 
be the consequence of stnitegic envelopment, and 
had not at all to be prepared long beforehand by 
a corresponding advance of divided forces.^ He 
is thus of opinion that the lateral movement of 
part of the Anny against the flank of the enemy 
could %vithout any difficulty still be carried out as 
initiated by the plan of battle ; and in order to 
understand this opinion, M'e must again bear in 
mind the difference between the flre-effeet of then 
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and now. In those days a comparatively short 
movement made it still possible for a considerable 
portion of tlie Anny to gain the defender's flank ; 
to-day a lengthy and troublesome operation would 
be necessary for tlie same object, and its successful 
execution could only be counted uiwn if the de- 
fender remained entirely passive, and would neither 
think of a counter-attack nor of a corrcs|)onding 
movement of his forces to the threatened flunk. 

And here^vith I can conclude this long chapter 
on Clausewitz. His acute and logical reasoning 
has developed more clearly and plainly the nature 
of war tlian had ever l)ecn done before, and his 
knowledge of tlie human soul has enabled him to 
be a really practical teacher on this subjc<*t. where 
criticising is so easy and acting so difficult And 
where we are obliged to decline to follow him it 
is amply and solely because meanwhile technics 
have produced inventions which in his day could 
never have beai dreamt of. ( 



CHAPfER VI 



WII.I.I.S£\ 

HowEVKK great the impression was which the 
work of Clausewito created in Germany, the 
principle of a geometrical theory of war M-ith 
strictly posiUve objects could not be wpcd out at 
one stroke. Partiality for a learned form and 
hankering after a "clever sentence, which means 
something, lud equal shanrs in keeping this 
principle ahve. And its hitest advocate was just 
the man to keep it alive by reason of his talents as 
weU as by reason of his failings. 

Wilhelni von WiUiscn. junior to Clausewitz by 
ten years, had taken part in the campaign of 1800 
in the 1 russian Army ; he was next obliged to leave 
that service as a subject of the newly created 
kingdom of WcstpJuiha. and then studied at 
Halle. In 1809 he evaded the impending conscrip- 
tion for King.K«roines Army and fought in Austria 
agamst tlie Fmich. Two yean. Met he ixjceived 
a commission in the Prussian Army. Fit,in 1818 

ni K " '* belonged to the Geneml Staff of 
isiucners headquarters. 

His TVirory of Great ir„r: which was published 
m 1840. IS tlie ebboration of lectures which he 
h«d previously delivered at tlie War School in 
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iin (now the Staff College). The book betrays 
a spirit trained in tlie School of Hegers Philosophy, 
with all its advantages of a thorough practice in 
developing and analysing the most varied intellec- 
tual subjects. His expositions are often somewhat 
dazzling, and as I cannot agree with the tendency 
of the book, I consider it a fortunate circumstance 
that the positiveness and adroitness of the author 
in liandling his subject has in one place seduced 
him to play catch*ball with four tenns, and, by 
throwing them about in a certain fashion, to form 
e%*er-new and ever-surprising figures. In his Indian 
jugglery he has arrived at an extreme point 
where an efTect is produced wliich is the reverse 
of wliat M'as intended. By such an example it is 
brought home to us how cautious we must be 
when we attempt to develop a theory of such an 
uncommonly practical subject as War. \\^il]iscn 
is undoubtedly right M'hcn he says in his preface : 
^The tliought, tliat whicli has been thought, or 
that which is to be thought (and this alone is the 
theory of a practical man), is always that which 
comes first There can be no practical trutli, no 
truth firom without, which has not first been inwardly 
discerned, and this inwardly seeing or discerning 
signifies literally theory, and nothing else. • • . 
Theory is therefore the doctrine, tlie enunciation 
of what is true, the development of what is true 
in a thing. A doctrine, also, which begins with 
outward experience and deduces everything from 
it» becomes theory as soon as it tries to arrive* at 
certain results, which it is bound to do in order to 
become a doctrine.** But — and in this way we 
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must continue the sentence to-day — there is 
certainly an enormous difTcrence between the 
systems of two investigators, of which the one 
(Clause witz) at every step is looking upon ex- 
perience with a scrutinising eye, while the other 
(W'^illiscn) is irresistibly hurrying to the final goal 
from one conclusion to another, and only casually 
casting a furtive glance on the world of facts. 

If we study the Theory of Great 1Var\ we are 
immediately struck by the fact that Williscn 
usually quotes historical examples only in that 
slovenly way which Clauscwitz has characterised 
as a downright misuse, because most facts which 
arc merely touciicd \\\>in\ in a very cursory manner 
may be used to support the most opposite views.' 
And next we must recognise that \Villisen, just 
like Jonn'ni, holds entirely WTong views about 
Frederic the Great " If the great King in his 
studies," says ^Villiscn, " had hit upon the great 
Generals of the seventeenth century instead of upon 
the barren campaigns of Marshal Luxemburg, and 
if his. strategic conceptions had thus assumed the 
same lofly character as his tactical ones, he would 
have achieved still greater things than Xai^lcon, 
as he, at the same time, would have appeared in 
the field with an unchallenged tiictical superiority 
of his troops which wais entirely absent in 
Napoleon's Anny. The maigazine fetters with 
which he needlessly tied himself, and with which 
his. adversaries, as luck would have it, dazzled by 
his fame, tied themselves up still closer, made 
every great success which can only be gained by 

• ClAutcwiU, cm Wmr, book it. ciiA|i. 5, eoucliuiou! 
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strategy impossible. And these fetters he could 
have cast off at any moment ; at his time it was as 
easy to do so as at a later period. The country 
could have supplied his small Armies, while engaged 
in rapid pursuit after one of his great victories, still 
better than tlie large Annies of the later period ; in 
that cose each of his three Silcsian ^Vars M'ould 
have rapidly come to an end in \^ienna. After 
MoUwitz, after Hohenfriedbcrg, before and after 
Lowositz, notliing prevented him from doing so, 
except the want of that idea which mode Xapolcon 
so great**' That Frederic, in his second Silesian 
War, vainly attempted to free himself from the 
fetters of the system of operation which prevailed 
in his time— of that fact Willisen knows just ns little 
as Jomini. And when AVilliscn, wlio, like Jomini, 
repudiates systematically operations on exterior 
lines, colls Frederic's advance into Bohemia in 17o7 
forthwith ** the faultiest design the great King had 
ever conceived,**^ tlien surely, also, this example 
shows how deficient he wits in judging facts calmly 
and correctly. His criticism is the more surprising 
since ClauscMitz had already pointed out that the 
moral factors of superior generalship and superior 
efficiency of troops, surprise, and self-reliance, haid 
played quite a different role in 1757 than the 
geometrical form of attack,* and since in his 
excellent chapter on criticism he had also urgently 
cautioned us against bestowing praise or blame 
before haWng a full knowledge of all the circum- 
stances. There can be, therefore, no doubt tliat 
Willisen had not arrived at that independence and 
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reliableness of historical criticism which fills us 
over and over again with admiration for Clausewitz. 
Willisen's criticism is rather influenced throughout 
by the impressions of the events which he himself 
had witnessed. 

Although Wilhsen explicitly calls himself an 
ardent pupil of Jomini,' yet he shows so much 
originality that I nuist examine his theory a Uttle 
more closely. 

An Army is i>cf()rc everything else an apparatus 
composed of man and beast, whose first and 
constant nature is to require enormous supplies, 
the daily or {Hrriodical issue of which determines 
its existence. 7b fw hi nanf is thus the character-* 
istic feature of an Army. An Anny is based upon 
the stomach, says an old rule- The communi- 
cations of an Army to the rear serve to satisfy 
tliosc wants, auul with these conununications, with 
their use for our own Army, with the interruption 
and'capturc of the enemy's lines of communications, 
arc connected a scries of maxims and rules which, 
. according to Willisen, are eternally valid. 

They together form Strategy, which is ** the 
tlicorji of coMiHuniattionH.^ 

vUut besides their wants, which must be con- 
stimtly satisfied lest their existence is jeopardised. 
Armies have another great and constiuit property — 
that is to S5iy, a really active and nuirtial property 
— which is, that they can fight; capabi/itf/ tofigfU 
is that attribute which ix>ints to their employment 
on the battlefield."' With this second property 
confonns the t/icori/ offif(htin;i or Tactic9. \V^illisen 
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does not explicitly ascribe to Tactics an eternal 
validity ; he ratlier produces the highly remarkable 
sentence that ** great inventions might give to the 
combat quite a different form/ ^ 

On a line \ntli tliose two propdfiic^ there are at 
tlie same time two difTerent activities (functions) 
of Armies. The one, resulting from t/ic wants of 
^Armies, aims at one's own preservation, and is 
tlierefore the function of parrying or defending; 
tlie otlier, originating from the capability to fight, 
laims at tlie annihilation of the enemy, and is, 
therefore, the function of advancing or, attacking. 
I call here special attention to the fact that 
Willisen, with an intentionally keen opiK)sition 
to Clausewitz, characterises the defensive as onlji 
a parry, and not as a parry with counter-attack. 
**If it intends to attain something else it must 
become ofTensive, and thus cease to be wliat it is. 
Defensive strategy wishes to do notliing else but 
to secure its communications and defensive tactics 
to maintain' its position.'* ^ 

And then comes the jugglery of which I spoke 
*a moment ago.* Williscn starts first with the two 
properties^ want and capahilitif to fight. lie con- 
nects witli each in turn the functions of preserva- 
tion and annihilation^ and arrives thus on the one 
hand at the strategic defensive and oflcnsive, and 
on the otlier at the tactiad defensive and oflfcnsive. 

He, secondly, bases his arguments on the func- 
tions of preser\'ation and annihilation, connects with 
each in turn the properties xcant and capability 
to Jightj and arrives tliereby at tlie strategic and 
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tactical defensive, and then at the offensive in both, 
in Strategy and in Tactics. 

His third variation, again, starts from the first 
basis, and he combines the results of that variation 
into four vital phases : — 

(1) Strategic and simultaneous bicticad defensive ; 

(2) Strategic defensive M'ith tiictical offensive ; 
(3)^ Strategic offensive witli tactical defensive ; 
(4) Strategic and simulUmeous tactical offensive. 
A fourth scheme then shows that, starting from 

the functions, one would also arrive at the simie 
vital phases. 

I^istly, a fifth variation represents the results of 
the four vital phases ' in case of victory and of 
defeat This scheme 1 must quote here: — 
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After a few explanatory sentences, the author 
continues : — 

^ If there is thus a mode of procedure which, 
after \ictory on the battlefield, has no otlicr 
result for me than not being pushed back, yet 
after a defeat completely overthrows me, then it 
is such an objectionable mode of procedure timt 
1 could only have been obliged to adopt it owing 
to some grievous blunder or in consequence of 
prexious accidents and that I must strive for 
nothing better than to get rid of it as soon as 
possible. If, on the other hand, there exist other 
modes of action, which in case of victory promise 
the greatest successes, and in case of defeat threaten 
no other luurm than having to start again, then 
surely tliese are the more desirable modes, and 
all my efforts must be directed so as never to be 
ousted from such a situation, and if unfortunately 
I should be ousted, to tr}' to get into it again 
as soon as possible. In the two outer columns 
of the table, one shows the most unfavourable 
and tlie otlier tlie most favourable consequences 
tluit might arise; while the two centre columns 
sliow such consequences as would paralyse each 
otlier. But a closer examination of tliis table will 
give rise to most interesting remarks, and may 
easily raise, in him who by intelligent study has 
made tlie results of this table his own genuine 
property, tlie sure hoiie of Imving found a guide 
which in all situations will indicate to him in a 
most comprehensive form whereto and on what 
objects his eflTorts should be directed. The value, 
moreover, of such a constant reminder of what is 
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the right and best thing to do can in our profession 
be as little denied as in any other. A protest 
ought certainly to be raised against any one who 
sees, in the attempts to graphically describe the 
most important situations on which everything 
depends, nothing but a mere playing with words, 
which, though not dangerous, is still without any 
value. Who is not aware that often only the 
right word is wanted in order to raise a whole 
scries of happy thoughts? How much more 
valuable must it therefore be if we see before us, 
in a comprehensive fonn, those tcnns which imme- 
diately introduce us into the most important and 
most positive series of thoughts, and even indicate 
to us the way in which the most correct ideas 
can always be found.** 

We can appreciate the sincere and honest con- 
victions by which those sentences have been in- 
spired ; but it is unconunonly easy to point out, 
exactly in this case, their complete fallacy. 

^Vhen W'^illiscn in 1850 was placed at the head 
of the Schleswig-Holstcin Army, his Government 
had forbidden him to assume the strategic offensive 
from, doubtlessly insufficient, political resisons. 
lie at once resolved to make use of the tactical 
offensive directly the enemy should appear in his 
front His initial dispositions for the battle of 
Idstcdt, which was fought on July 23th, were very 
well conceived, and would most probably have 
ensured him the victory over the superior Danish 
Army if tliey had been correctly carried out He 
can hardly be made personally responsible for the 
fact tlmt tlieir execution did not agree with his 
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intentions. His initial mistake was only that he 
relied too much upon the correct working of a 
line of beacons. The reason why the offensive 
did not come off was in tlic first instance due 
to a subordinate leader, who, l)cing given iin 
independent command, did not show energy 
enough, inasmuch as he allowed himself to i)e 
kept in check by an inferior hostile dcUichmcnt ; 
secondly, owing to a panic of two of his Ixittalions 
at the decisive moment ; lastly, on accoimt of the 
improper interference of one of his General Staff 
officers, owing to whicli a successfully advancing 
brigade was recalled from its victorious career. 
Tlie Schleswig-Holstein Army (or army corps) 
was on account of all those mishaps, thrown on the 
defensive ; and now began for its lesidcr a peculiar 
trial. For tlic tactical defensive he ha<l vcr// 
Javourabic ground, strong and good Artillery, 
which hitherto had throughout obtained superior 
results and enough Infantry, the great majority 
of which had also on this day given renewed proofs 
of greatest valour. His situation was therefore 
not at all despenite, though he could certainly 
not know that his adversiury was just at this 
moment already considering whether he should 
give up tlie battle as lost. If Williscn had faced 
his odi'crsary with obstinate resistance in his 
main position, and given distinct orders to that 
independent sub-commander, who had hitherto 
^lown such want of necessary dash, to attack 
vigorously, tiie battle would probably have turned 
out a Wctory. ^Villisen, however, had for such 
a long time taught everybody to despise tiie art 
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of defence, that he could not have had any con- 
fidence in that form himself. " Where the great 
war co mes to ^blows, it attacks; where it will not 
come to blows, it takes up an unassailable position 
or avoids attack by moving,'* ' is one of the main 
axioms of his book. Now, although the position 
near the Idstedt wood was a good one, and, with 
regiurd to fire effect upon the plain in front, even 
a very good one, but not nmutsailaUc^ Williscn 
gave orders to break off the action and to retreat ; 
and this order he gave at the s^une moment when 
the enemy, about 1,200 yards from the position, 
was forming for attack. The execution of this 
attack turned the Schleswig-Holstein retirement 
into a complete defeat, and thus the day of Idstedt 
became the decisive day of the whole campaign.* 

\Villisen undoubtedly came to grief by the one- 
Hldcdncs9 of his {>ositive doctrine, and it is highly 
remarkable that Theodor von Hernhardi had pre- 
dicted this event quite nine years lieforc that 
battle. He at the time repudiated completely and 
in severe terms the Theory of Great ll^ar. but did 
not wish to begrudge the Hegelians their joy so 
long as it was confined to their own family. '* But 
should \Villisen ever gain any influence u\h>\\ the 
control of a German Anny it would be a great 
misfortune. He is in our days what Pluill and 
Massenbach were in their days, and for that reason 
just the right man to bring about again such catas- 
trophies as Jena and Prenzlau." 

W^illisen s Uieory of attack, to which I now turn, 

» I. iitt, 

' ^^ SupplflOMul to iim^t^ W^ekenbhti, Uiird <|oarter, lUl. 
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is worked out throughout in matliematical fashion 
after Billow's and Jomini's patterns, and lie explains 
it with the aid of numerous sketches. As the 
number of technical terms does not approach to 
anything like those of Jomini, it is not so very 
difficult to follow his explanations. 1 will, however, 
not investigate tliem further, because this kind of 
treatment of tactical-strategical matters has with 
us fortunately fallen completely into disrepute, and 
for tlmt reason I cannot count uiM>n a summary of 
mine being read. Only one thing I must mention 
—namely, that Willisen unquestionably felt very 
much inclined to acknowledge Biilow's proposition 
of the angle of 60 degrees at the vertex of the 
triangle of operation as being correct ; but he docs 
not venture to do it after all, as Clauscwitz had, 
just on this point, very clearly demonstrated the 
uselessness of mathematical abstractions, and 
Willisen tlierefore, by a rather tortuous explmia- 
tion, avoids this proposition, which he is sorry 
he can no longer use.^ 

Willisen also holds the single turning movement, 
the double turning movement, and penetration 
(operation on the inner line) to be the three prin- 
cipal forms of strategic attack, and looks upon tliem 
almost in the same light as Jomini :— 

(a) •* The single turning movement, which, witli 
ite whole force, is directed upon one wing, may 
hope to crush the enemy in detail ; at tlie Morst, 
bowe\^er, it will meet united tlie united forces of 
the enemy, in which case it Mould retain at least 
the advantage of the more fav ourable strategic 

* I. M-7. 
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situation — ^tliat is to say, of a situation which will 
enormously enliance the consequences of a victory, 
but reduce to a minimum those of a defeat*" (Here 
we ought to remember the scientific requirement, 
that he who makes a turning movement should 
keep his own lines of communication peri)endicu* 
larly behind himself.) 

(6) "The double or concentric turning move- 
ment, on the other hand, only deceives us by its 
calculation that it am with one stroke get posses- 
sion of all the enemy s conununicaitions and surround 
him on tlic day of battle; on the contrary, it is 
itself always in damgcr of being i)catcn, owing to 
the almost im|)ossible hannonious co-operation of 
two or more widely separated portions, and owing 
to the unwarranted assumption that the enemy in 
the centre will remain completely inactive. It 
voluntarily puts the enemy in a position which, 
according to the third form or mode of procedure, 
tliat of penetration, he will strive to bring about by 
every meauis as tlie one most favourable for him. 

{c) ** Strategic penetration, finally, exposes itself, 
on the day of battle, to the opposite danger of being 
tactically surrounded, which is just as dangerous, 
though it unquestionably, on large areas, best shows 
the possibility of beating the enemy right and left 
by rapid movements. 

** It is tlierefore apparent that the single strategic 
turning movement, because it has none of those de- 
fects which we have denounced in the other methods, 
and yet promises such great results, is never faulty 
and always sound, whereas tlie otlier two fonns or 
modes of procedure can only be good owing to 
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the mistakes which the enemy has made, or owing 
to special circumstances, particularly disparity in 
numbers. If they do not succeed it is because 
tliey are faulty in themselves ; if tlic enemy shows 
tlie slightest skill, they, in the most favourable case, 
only delay tlie decision, and thus are more effective 
in the defence than in the attack.** ' 

This last sentence shows Williscn to be in perfect 
agreement with Clausewitz in regard to operations 
on tlie inner line being in a special measure a suit- 
able form for active defence ; but, curiously enough, 
he also ascribes to the double turning movement 
a somewhat similar defensive character. The reason 
is evidently tliat the so-called Trachenberg plan of 
operation in the autumn of 1813 was really tainted 
^•itli the pronounced defensive idea of evading any 
blow from Napoleon— a makeshift, arising from 
the fear of Napoleon's towering personality, which, 
however, had nothing to do in itself with the nature 
of tliis operation. But by attaching special im- 
portance to tlie possibility of evading the enemy 
when carrying out a twofold turning movement, 
Willisen concluded that both systems— viz. pene- 
tration and complete envelopment— mutually para- 
lyse each other, or at least may do so. " The single 
strategic turning movement, however, must bring 
about the decision, because there is no reason for 
the one who is carrying out the turning movement 
not to follow liim who is retreating until he stops, 
and because tlie one who retreats is bound to stop 
finally somewhere, unlesjf he means to abandon 
his country without a battfe." According to tliis 

> I. 71^ 
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conception, the single turning movement is the 
most perfect exposition of that grand fundamental 
principle which should be inherent in every attack : 
*• Strength ag(umt weakness^ front against Jlanh\ 
mpcrior force against inferior force^ masses against 
the decisive point. ^ * 

Willisen also lays special stress upon two tactical 
measures when fighting an offensive battle, which 
I cannot pass over ; they are the feint (demonstra- 
tion) and the advance wider cover of ground or 
night. 

He finally most seriously urges that only a most 
vigorous and continuous pursuit after victory can 
effect a complete solution of the problem of the 
attack, and that it is the legs of tlie soldier with 
wjiich the General hopes to gain his greatest 
successes. He makes other remarks about clothing 
and equipment which even to-day should make us 
think a great deal.' He demands that we should 
be lavish in providing the best materials, and, 
amongst other things, advocates the introduction 
of travelling field-kitchens, &s the men, whilst 
sparing their strength, would be fed much better 
and quicker, and tliat this would probably increase 
their marching power." 

AVillisen*s system being so exceedingly and 
strictly symmetrical, it naturally follows that his 
strategic defence is determined by the same ideas 
as the attack, only in a reverse sense. He looks 

* 1. 81-2, etc. 

* I. ill. 

* Tliit propoMl appeara to-day, when w« are rouatautix aooompanied 
by supply wagipoaa, doubly rttnarkabU. Field-kitdioa wan^ona oogbt 
to raplaca Umnbi. 
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^pon tlie tactical defence, we know, as a pure piirry, 
which therefore must make use of entrenchments, 
even to such an extent, if possible, that to carry 
them by attack would seem an absolutely hopeless 
task. For tlie defensive battle as viewed by Chiusc- 
witz, where the enemy is awaited in a good but 
assailable position in order to assume the ofrcnsi\'e 
during the last stage of the battle, Williscn finds 
no room in his Thcori/ of Great JFar. We might 
pcrliaps imagine such a battle to be introduced into 
it in a modern sense by assuming that a portion of 
the Army would restrict itself to a purely pitssive 
defence in a strongly entrenched position, while the 
other is kept ready to the right or left rear with 
tlie object of fighting an offensive battle. Since, 
however, Willisen himself does not say anything 
about such a division of labour, and ratiicr dcscril)es 
tlic M'hole action of his Army as entirely imiform — 
tliat is to say, alternately defensive and ofTcnsive — 
we are obliged to assume the whole Army to be 
posted in an entrenched and, if possible, impregnable 
position in all cases where he is dealing with the 
defence.' 

Should tlie enemy proceed to attack it in spite 
of all, the defence, after exhausting the enemy's 
enei^es, is to cease and the attack is to take its 
place. If, however, the adversary does not attack, 
but turns the position, the strategic defender will 
probably be obliged to retreat on account of tlie 
danger threatening his communications. 

Now, as the attack is best initiated in such a way 
that, by a single turning movement, it obliquely 

n. 185-M. 
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strikes the defenders line of communication and 
takes him in his strategic flank, the retreat should 
be carried out if possible to one side in such a way 
that, when again facing about, the front will flank 
the assailant's general line of advance (eccentric 
retreat).' But in this case it must be noted that 
the defence urgently needs to be supported by 
ground ; and therefore this, the most desirable 
case, presup{>oscs geographical conditions which 
are not always forthcoming. An uncommonly 
favourable geographical sup|K)rt for such a pro- 
cedure we find in Western Gcnnany near the 
Rhine, and we know it more intimately to-day 
from Moltkc's works." .It is to Willisen s credit 
that he was the first to recognise and discuss these 
conditions. 

If a Gcnnan Army, after losing the left bank 
of the Rhine, concentrated l>ehind the Main near 
Frankfurt, it could in the most unfortunate ease 
of still further dcfc;its give way downstream along 
the right bank of the Rhine past Coblenz and 
Cologne. This fortified river-front is so strong that 
with very few troops it would form an entirely safe 
support for the flank. This movement downstream 
along the right bank of the Rhine would draw 
the enemy away from the direction which is most 
dangerous for us, and afford us, the moment we 
have gained a victory in a decisive battle, a further 
and quite an exceptionally great advantage. For 
we could then at once, by means of our fortified 



* I. idi<a 

' TaeiieaUSlruifgieai E$mff9^ p. 272 ; mmI CoimpoodMictj 
No. 4. 
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bridge-heads on the Rhine, cross to the left bank 
of that river and march by the shortest road upon 
the main lines of communication (lines of retreat) 
of the beaten enemy, who then could hardly escape 
a great catastrophe 

\\Tien Willisen discussed this situation, in 1 840, 
he made a remark which showed great acumen. 
Military opinion at that time was still very much 
dinded about the value of the railways, which were 
just coming into use, and many exceedingly foolish 
words about the new means of communication 
were then spoken by people who think that cvcr>'- 
tlung new is a folly. Now, just then two railway 
lines were talked about, one of which was to go by 
Magdeburg and Minden to tlie Ix)wcr Rhine, the 
otlier by Halle and Cassel to tlie Middle Rhine ; 
but it was a question whether both could be built 
simultaneously. AVillisen recommended the line 
from Magdeburg by Minden to Wcscl, if only 
one line was to be built, as it wouUl furnish, 
in case of an eccentric retreat along the Rhine, 
an admirable and highly efficient line of com- 
munication with the bulk of the home country. 
The idea was an excellent one, and hit the point 
where, in a military sense, the greatest importance 
of the new invention was to be looked for. 

The defence by means of a flank position and 
lateral retreat forms such a main feature in 
Willisen's theory that 1 feel justified in directing 
attention at once to a practical example of 
impoang preparation for this kind of national 
defence, whieli at any rate deserves our attention 
in a particular degree. We know of the new 
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French national measures for defence generally — 
that they almost hermetically seal the German 
frontiers, and that the Paris fortifications have 
been increased to jm extent which would make 
another investment well-nigh impossible; yet about 
the third fundamental idea which underlies these 
gigantic fortifications in France, about the pre- 
parations for a retreat to the south, hardly any 
hint has ever been given in German military 
literature, as far as I am aware. . 

The idea was first mentioned in 1873 by the 
then Major Ferron, of the French Corps of 
Engineers. 

Ferron demanded, in liis CopmdcratioM huv Ic 
KifKtcme dcfcpisif dc la France, not only an im- 
proved protection for Paris, not only the closing 
of the German frontier, but also a reliable frontier 
fortification towards Switzerland ; and, lastly, a com 
plete uncovering of the frontier towards Belgium.* 
The frontier fortifications towards Germany he 
wanted to see, on the whole, as an unbroken 
chain of forts whose fire should conunand the 
intervals, and whose reduction should only l)c 
possible with the aid of heavy Artillcr}^ ; so that 
the enemy, at any nite, should be unable to 
advance on a broad front, and be obliged to 
wind his way gradually through a breach nuide 
in that great ••Chinese*' wall Behind this 
barrier the French Army was to be held ready 
within a suitable distimce in order to attack the 
enemy wherever he had succeeded in breaking 
through that barrier, an d %vhile he was still 

> Only the irrcAt trmaiiig centre of Lille he winhei' to mw |»rotect«d. 
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engaged in deploying and fonning up. If the 
French were then beaten* then xccre not to retreat 
on PariSf but along the eastern frontin' toicards 
the south and south-xcest. The direction of tliis 
retreat is meant to draw the enemy away cither 
from the capital or to threaten in flunk any 
advance of his on the capitiil. The uneovering 
of the Belgian frontier^ hoi\:cver^ xcan meant to 
induce the Germann to attach hn xatfi of Itclgiuw. 
True, Ferron did not expressly siiy so; still, one 
can easily recognise it as Iiis idea. The march by 
Belgium is not only a roundal)out way for the 
Germans, but would in all probability make the 
neutral Belgians throw in their lot with Fnuiee, 
and cause thereby a weakening of the German 
forces. The chief advanbige for the French, how- 
ever, in that case would only arise if in the north- 
eastern firontier-districts they gained a decisive 
victory behind their fortified front, which would 
have been turned. A strong Army would then 
be able to march at once into Germany by the 
nearest roads from the fortified eastern frontier, 
in order to reap on the German lines of com- 
munication the full advantage of its success. 

Only a part of Ferron*s pro{)osjils were at first 
accepted. The northern frontier was not un- 
covered, but on the contrary strengthened. There 
was no confidence in a tactically offensive plan of 
battle ; eonsequentl^s the two greait defensive battle- 
positions within the frontier-fortifications, the two 
^Trouees** of Epinal and Verdun, were formed, 
and behind those fortifications a further series of 
fiirts and batteries grew up on the Falaise de 
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Champagne, which in no way fitted in with 
Ferron's proposals. The secure flank protection 
for the retreat to the south and its direct support 
by various works of fortification was, however, 
from tlie outset embodied in the comprehensivcs 
plan by which France has newly organised her 
national defensive system. 

And when Ferron gradually attained responsible 
positions — he was Sousclicf of the General Staff from 
1883 to 1885, and Minister of War from 1887 to 
1889 — his views in regard to the whole conduct of 
war began also to prevail. The northern frontier 
is almost completely uncovered alraidy, the Falaise 
fortifications of La F^re-Rcims will presently cease 
to exist, and with the return of confidence in the 
efficiency of their own Army, the majority of those 
works which were intended as an immediate 
tactical support for the flanks in a defensive battle 
fought in a strong position prolmbly will likewise 
gradually disappear. The idea of a retreat towards 
the south, however, will certainly remain intact 
after its eventual execution has once been so 
tlioroughly considered and prepared. The reten- 
tion of this idea is the more certain as it is 
intimately connected with the new fortifications of 
Paris. This transfer of the line of retreat to the 
soutii secures Paris most effectively from the 
danger of tlie enemy's main Army appearing 
before its walls. And the French Army can biuse 
itself the more calmly on the south, as the enemy 
would need to-day 400,000 men for investing 
Paris in the same manner as in 1870. 

After this consideration of the new French 
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national defence, I return to Willisen with the 
remark that he not only was the exponent of tlie 
idea of a lateral retreat on a grand scale, but that 
he also was the first strategic author who in Ger- 
many advocated a system of fortification, worked 
out from a strictly uniform point of \iew, and 
embracing the whole country. 

He starts frx>m the fortress until a chain of 
detached forts, properly adapted to tlie ground, 
which were at that time quite a new feature. 
These small but strong, and mutually supporting 
works were meant, on the one hand, to prevent a 
bombardment of the main enceinte, and to prolong 
tlie duration of a regular siege ; and, on the other, 
to facilitate the offensive power of tlic garrison 
or of a portion of the Army basing itself on the 
fortress. 

It is evident that an ordinary fortress on a river 
(as a double bridge-head) would gain considerably 
greater importance when compared witli fonncr 
times, if it were possible to advance for attack 
on a broad front from the line of forts on either 
bank of the river. If tlie fortress were situated 
at the confluence of two streams, thus forming 
a threefold bridge-head, and if the river valleys 
themsel\*es formed a considerable obstacle in addi- 
tion* such a fortress witli forts could easily afford 
a small Army the chance of meeting with superior 
numbers a strong Army in one of tlie three 
sections. For that reason Willisen looks upon the 
so-called Fortress-Camp or Entrenched Camp as 
one of great value for national defence. If we 
are to appreciate his opinion correctly to-day, we 
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must absolutely disregard the fact that the ex- 
periences of Metz, Paris, and Plewna have proved 
the story of a successful sortie from a fortress to 
be almost a mere fairy-tale. We must remember 
rattier that, at the time when Willisen wrote, 
penetration of tlie centre was still the most 
revered form of battle for the assailant as well as 
for the original defender. And for that reason 
an Army in a strongly entrenched camp was then, 
for the moment and for some time afterwards, 
looked upon as a most dangerous advcrsiiry, aud 
even a considenibly superior investing Army felt 
it a great drawback if, owing to cireumstauiccs, 
it was obliged to occupy an investing line inter- 
rupted by obstacles which limited latcrnl com- 
munications. The situation only changed after 
the investing Army had gradually succeeded in 
entrenching itself in such a manner that any 
danger of even inferior numbers being brushed 
aside in any one of the sections was out of 
question, 

XVilJisen had already, then, in his mind a fortress- 
camp of a size which, as a matter of fact, was 
never produced in any of our new constructions 
of the i>criod. He proposed fortifications for 
Treves which, according to his simple design, 
would have had a diameter equal to that of Paris 
in 1870, while in his enlarged plan tlie amalgama- 
tion of the fortifications of Treves and Luxemburg 
would have formed one fortress with more than 
double that diameter. 

Clausewitz had, some time before Willisen, 
considered the question whether, under certain 
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conditions, it might not be advisable to group 
around a common centre a number of fortresses 
several days' marciies apart, and arri\cd at the 
conclusion that an Army in the middle of such 
a group of fortresses would indeed derive great 
advantages. Now WilHscn demands that fortresses 
should be arranged in such grou])s as a matter of 
prijiciple, in order to support the field Army as 
much as possible in its struggle with the enemy s 
invading Annies. The field Army in that case 
could every time evade an action, whenever it did 
not feel inclined to fight, by moving aliout in a 
complete circle \nthin or without the group of 
fortresses, and at once assume the t:icticul oflcnsivc 
the very moment the enemy conunitted an impru- 
dence which would give an op{M>rt unity for an 
advantageous stroke. 

Space does not allow me to enter more fully 
into the proposals which W^illiscn suggested for 
tlic construction of fortifications in Germany on 
tliese lines.' They contiiin many good points. 
One thing, however, is against them— namely, that 
irr// many fortifications would l)e rccjuircd. This 
is a very natund result ; for if we bar one of the 
enemy's lines of o]K*ration by fortifications, he is 
then indirectly forced to adopt another, and in that 
case tlie desire to prevent him from diking that line 
also M-ill soon become apparent Finally, enonnous 
fortifications M'ould thus grow up, with great de- 
mands for garrisons and costly maintenance ; and 
tlie humorous side of the question is that the 
demand for the construction of such enormously 
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costly fortifications emanates from a man who always 
talks of the offensive, and treats the defensive with 
pronounced disdain. True, Williscn thinks that the 
fortress has fulfilled its main object whenever it 
has obliged the enemy to lay regular siege to it ; 
that the duration of its rcsistimce would be a 
matter of indifference; and thait therefore the 
strength of the several places could l)e greatly 
reduced.^ Yet, then at once the very grave objec- 
tion arises, that nuiintcnancc or h)ss of a fortress 
in war hats a very great moral effect, counting 
approximately as much as victory or defeat in 
a battle. 

It must be specially interesting for us to know 
that Moltke had formed decided opinions on 
Willisen's ideas. Williscn's paragraph on national 
defence had unmistakably incited Moltke to write 
his essay on •• Flank Positions," and in that essay 
he arrives at the following final conclusions: — 

'' If the defender is stauiding in a strong fiank 
position near one of the enemy *s lines of operation, 
the assiiilant will choose the other. Even if we 
really wished to prciKU'c several such positions, 
we could not occupy more than one, and just in 
that |)osition we would probably not he attaicked; 
and therein lies the reason why entrenched camps 
are so rarely used.. 

" A group of closely connected fortresses would 
undoubtedly fonn the most excellent entrenched 
camp. But such a group would, in most cases, 
only cause the enemy's advance to take another 
direction. The employment of such extensive 

* i. iu:i-a. 
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means seems only justified where the enemy, by 
gaining his objeet of operation, would at the ssune 
time gain the objeet of the war — that is to say, 
the capital of the country as a nile. At that 
point tliere is no longer any defence possible by 
strategically tlircatening tiie enemy s flank, nor 
has the enemy another line of operation open to 
him. At tlutt point we are sure that the enemy 
will attack us in any case, and that our fortifi- 
cations will at any rate tell in our favour. For the 
defence of tlie entrenched camp around the capitid 
there will, of course, be also always an Army 
available, if resistance at all is any longer possible. 

•* Nowhere could we count upon the effect of an 
entrenched position with greater ccrtaiinty than 
near tlie capital of a country, and yet it docs 
not follow at all from this that the capibil nuist 
be fortified The immense cost and the great 
drawbacks of such an entcq)rise will not be neces- 
sary if we can reasonably hope to grip the enemy 
at the frontier, and bring about the decision there. 

^ And with t]mt object I consider I/mcx of 
FortrcJucM as more advantageous tlian Groupx 
of Fortreuet^ if the former at the same time 
command the passages over tlie great rivers.**' 

* Tmeikmi^rmifgirtti KMmtjfa, p. :ec)a. 
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CHAPTER VII 

TKCHNICS OK TIIE NIXETEEXTII CEXTUKY 

TiiEHK are four new phenomena which, smce the 
middle of the nineteenth century, are exercising a 
decisive influence u[)on the conduct of great war: 
(1) an improved network of roads; (2) railways; 
(3) electrical telegraphy; and (4) the long-range 
and rapid-firing rifles and guns. It goes without 
saying that every one of these new factors came 
into prominence only slowly and gradually, and of 
the last one we must even say that its influence, 
is not yet Anally esbiblishcd, and that, as far as the 
wca|)ons are concerned, wc are even at the present 
moment still in a state of development; never- 
theless, it is admissible to mark the end of the 
fifties of the last century as aliout the time when 
all these new phenomena began to take cflect, and 
that in consequence of this effect the traditional 
Napoleonic strategy began to lose its recognised 
dominating position. 

(1) The improved network of roads, the result of 
steadily growing civilisation and increasing pros- 
perity, now offers to the movements of Armies 
everywhere a whole scries of useful roads, where 
formerly one or two were alone available. Not 
only between the larger towns and in the nuun 
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directions of traditional commerce are there well- 
kept, metalled roods, which with cosy frnidicnts 
cross hills and mountains ; but also from \illage to 
\nllage do we find now improved communications, 
and more and more do the unreliable bridges dis- 
appear, and also those difficult rises, the ascent of 
which often required twice or tliree times the 
number of horses for each vehicle. 

As the roads developed and improved, the 
march-technics, which Xajxilcon employed during 
decisive operations, and which we have already 
discussed, gradually disappeared. When there 
are useful and ample roads, nolxxly would think 
of ordering tlie bulk of the Army — Infauitry 
and Cavalry— off the roads, and telling tlicm 
to march for miles across country in quarter- 
column of sections, a measure which is bound 
always to entail great loss. We now continue 
the nuurch on the roads in column of route 
with all arms until close to the Imttlcficld. In 
this way the indindual divisions, with their tlirce 
arms properly combined and distributed, always 
remain under the immediate command of their 
leaders, and one of those reasons ceases to exist 
which, i%nth Xapolcon*s mode of procedure, made 
a special deployment for battle absolutely neces- 
sary. While Jomini calculated time and space 
far htrgc bodies of troops (of course, only when 
concentrating for decisive battle) exclusively by 
the time it took the Artillery to get clear of the 
camp, and thus allowed for the deployment of an 
army corps of 80,000 men only two hours, we are 
now obliged to ba^ our estimates for nuurching 
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and deploying on quite different calculations. 
During the stiifT rides of the Prussian General 
Staff, tlie staff duties in the field (which Jomini 
calls Logistiof) are constantly tested, and their 
principles revised and kept up to date. The length 
of columns imd the time for the deployment of 
lai^^e units, which are now much niore richly pro- 
\-idcd with Artillery, arc carefully determined ; 
and the result of all those calculations is, that the 
army cori)s of, roughly, 30,000 men is found to 
l)e the natural strategic unit, as it is that Ixxly 
of troops which in one column of route would 
occupy the normal length of a days march. 
Thirty thousand men occupy aix)ut fourteen miles, 
and fourteen miles is about the usual days {xrr- 
formance of one army coq)s, for which the 
average endurance of tlie heavily |iackcd {x^les- 
trian forms tlie sUmdard. Such an army coqis, 
therefore, aui start every morning from a position 
of assembly, and be again concentrated in the 
aflcmoon in such a position fourteen miles ahcaul ; 
it can at the muuc time also keep in touch with its 
^KfT^Jfc* ^^ columns and trains, which bring up 
anununition and supplies, and which at the present 
day are composed of at IcuKt four to five times 
more vehicles than at the beginning of the last 
ccntur)\ owing to the incrcsised demand for 
ammunition and the greater weight of the Artil- 
lery prejcetilcs, as well as owing to the more ample 
provisions for food and for tlie care of sick and 
wounded. 

I f greater exertions are urgently needed, we could 
start the corps earlier, so as to be assembled at the 
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required point at noon. The number of trains and 
colunms which would otherwise immediately follow 
could be limited to what is absolutely necessary ; 
and, instead of the bulk of the impedimenta of this 
first corps, a second army corps could then use 
the same road in the afternoon. This is the 
exception in our days, and compared with the 
normal movements of an Army is on a par M'ith 
an example in Jominis Loghtics which closely 
investigates into the movement of 2 x 60,000 or 
1 20,000 men on one day and on one road, or rather, 
alongside one road.^ 

From this it becomes apparent that Clausewit/Zs 
considerations, with regard to the most practical 
mode of subdividing an Army, which we have 
already touched upon, must meet at the present 
time with serious objections, and nothing is changed 
by the fact that even Moltke after 1860 temporarily 
interested himself for the organisation of the 
mobilised military forces into Armies and divisions 
and for the abandonment of the army corps 
.system.* The organisation into divisions is in 
no way sufficient for large Armies, for the portion 
which is monng on one road should also be 
conrmianded by one man; and the army corps 
having become in peace-timc one homogeneous 
mass, and so to say an individual, one would even 
in those very exceptional cases not like to forego 
the advantages arising therefrom, where the army 



> FrM»^ chap. juonriU. (II. 114). Napoleon in hit marginal note to 
thm thirt — ith concluding ranarlu of Rogiiiat it aim of tlio aamo 
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corps command may, from the point of view 
of the actual operations, prove perhaps to be 
superfluous. 

Of course, tlie army corps as a unit and at 
its present strength is a strategic necessity; 
opinions, however, may differ considerably in 
regard to its organisation. If our army corps 
were composed of three divisions, each consisting 
of three regiments, it would meet the requirements 
of command much better, and would be far more 
prefemblc than the pi-csent system of dividing each 
corps into two divisions. 

Althougli it will be a slight digression from my 
subject, yet I must follow up this idea a little 
further, since just now questions rcgairding Army 
orgunisiition arc frequently discussetl. 

The oi-ganisation of the army coqis into three 
smaller Infantr}' divisions could be curried out 
almost without any incrcxisc of the Army and 
without much additional expenditure, as the 
number of Infantry regiments at the present 
moment is already more than sufficient for that 

purpose. 

To each Infantry division of eight or nine 
biittalions should belong in war one Field Artillery 
regiment of six batteries, while the fourth Field 
Artillery regiment of each army corps could 
fonn the corps artillery, at the disposal of the 
General commanding the anny corps. 

Each Infantry division should be furnished with 
a squadron of orderlies (Mounted lliHcs) and a 
compimy of cyclists. Cyclists can relieve the 
Cavalry of a great deal of tlieir reconnoitring, 
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scouting, and orderly-duties, and render in those 
duties excellent service. The occasions on which 
impassable roods would conipletcly paralyse the 
cyclists will not be more frequent than those where 
slippery roads pre\'ent the Cavalry fmni carrying 
out their duties. TrooiKrs and cyclists nuist, as 
a rule, apportion among themselves their conunon 
task, according to the nature of the countr}\ 

Finally, each division should get its ncccssar}* 
sliare of special troops, such as a Acid coni|Muiy of 
Engineers, a bearer company, etc. 

During i)eace the army corps would l>e organ- 
ised as follows: three Infantry divisions, each 
consisting of an Infantry brigade of three regi- 
ments and a Ijandwehr district of alxiut four to 
six I^ndwehr depots ; there %vouId also Ik* 
attached to t%vo of tlie divisions of the army 
corps a Field Artillery brigade eau'h.' Tiic fourth 
main part of an army corps would consist of a 
Cavalry division in two brigsides of two regiments 
cacli. Rifles, Engineers, and («arrison Artillery 
could form {lart of an anny corps as hitherto in 
peace time, but I think it is dcsinible to connect 
tlie Army Senice Corps more closely with the 
I'leld Artiller}% because I consider it a great 
advantage to ha\'e the anmumition and su]>ply 
columns in war more intimately connected with it 
In ease of war tlie follo%ving changes in the 
commands, which cannot be gathered from the 
foregoing, w*ill have to be made : tlie Connnanders 
of the Infantry brigades will assume connnand of 
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the rcxcnr divisions ; the Inspectors of Landwchr, 
who are all Major-(tcnerais on the active list« will 
take over the suiierior commands of all Landwchr 
trfK)ps. The senior Commander of tiie Field 
Artillery brigiule %vill become («enend Oilicer 
Coinmaiuling the Artillery of the army coq)s; 
the junior Artillery Brigadier %vill avsume the 
connnand of the anununition and supply 
cohnniis~for a {KTumncnt and strong c*entral 
authority l)ehin<I the army c*or|JS is an absolute 
and ui)^nt ncc*cssity, luid cannot Ik* neglected 
without serious disaulvanUiges, even during an 
imintemipted forwani movement 

The C*avalr)' division* according to the %var 
establishments, forms |)«irt of the anny coqis, yet 
Anny hcadf|uarters have not only generally and 
natumlly the rigliU but also an emphatic right, 
always to disiMtse of it by innnediate orders when- 
ever it apiK*ars desirable. If the Commander-in- 
Chief %vishes to unite several Cavalry divisions for 
a conunon object, a (General OlKcer c*omnuinding 
the Cavalry attached to headquarters would 
assume their connnand until the desired object is 
atUiincd. This is the mode of employing nuisses 
of Cavalry as it was pro{)osed by Moltkc in his 
lucmorial of July 23tlu 1K8C (Tart kal-St rat CfiUal 
Kxsaf/Jt, p. 124). 

{2) Hailwsiys liave above all c*oinpIetely changed 
the term ** Ikisc.** Railways carry in a few days men, 
horses, vehicles, and material of all kinds from tlie 
remotest districts to any desired point of our 
country, and nobody would any longer think of 
accumulating enonnous supplies of all kind at 
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certain fortified points on his own frontier with 
tlic object of hjisin^r himself on those points. 
One does not hjise oneself any more on a distinct 
district which is specially prc|Kirecl for that object, 
but upon the whole country, which, owin^ to the 
railways, has become one sin/^le magsmne M'ilh 
separate store-rooms. 

Of course, this diircrcncc, when compared with 
former times, is the more felt when we are ojKm- 
ting within our own country or quite close to its 
frontiers. As soon as we iKnetrate deeper into 
tlie enemy s country the undoubted advantii^fe of 
modem conditions is immediately acc-onip«micd by 
a most distinct disjidvanUijfe— the conununication 
in tlic enemy s country, by means of a railway 
which is abandoned and iK-rhaps destroyed by the 
enemy, and which we can only repair with the 
greatest difficulty ; that railway line by means of 
which we, wth the aid of our own mihUir)' railway 
sUff, with engines and waggons from our home 
countr}% cflcct our connnunications to the rear, 
must really be ailled an exceedingly sensitive line 
of communication. 

Xow, tlie demands Ujwn the railways as lines of 
communication have considerably increased in the 
caune of tlie nineteenth centurj*, and in 1870-1 
numbers had to l>e dealt with which in former 
times would have been looked uiH>n as inconceiv- 
able. Our German Field Armies crossed the 
frontier with, roughly, 520,000 men, Inring gradually 
increased to about 600,000 men by the sulxsequcnt 
trsnsport of complete units. In order to maintain 
tJiis number, «,200 officers, 270,000 men. and 
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22,000 horses were by degrees brought up by rail 
to repkiee casualties.' In the course of time 
240,000 wounded and sick of friend and foe • were 
railed to Germany, and also by far tlie graiter 
portion of the 384,000 prisoners of war, which %ve 
had to house in Gennany, wci-e entrained on 
French soil or close to the frontier.' 

These are enonnous numlicrs to deal with in 
rciur of an Army, and compared with that traffic, 
the tnuisport of 30,000,000 cartridges for riHcs and 
SG2,000 rounds of Field Artillery anununition is a 
comparatively insignificant perfonnance.* 

On the other hand, the conveyance of the 
(powerful sicgc-jwirk, of the numerous heavy guns, 
2uid of the enormous Uiads of necessary amnumi- 
tion, ma<le heavy demands U}K>n the railways which 
were worked by the militiiry ; for it is a fact that, 
during the siege of Strassburg alone, we spent 
three times the amount of anununition, taken 
weight for weight, which we fired altogether in 
all the decisive battles and actions during the 
whole wxu".* 

If, in view of these statistics alK>ut the use of 
'our railway communications, we consider tlie fact 
that even a single man would l)e able to derail 
a train, and that a lx)ld raiding party might e;tsily 
ciUT}* out a denu>lition which would stop all traflic 
for weeks, we can sec how very ncccssiiry it is con- 
stantly to protec*t our latter-day communications 

* Ojfii'ht/ AtTOHmi ^ ike firmrmf Stt{jf^ vvX* v. ji|i|inMli% No. ItHl. 
» Vol. \\ l.VW. 

* V<il. %\ |.*>40 (thin iiiimlter iiicIimIc* 1:!,(mM) olScvr»). 

* Vol. r. Umvi^iMite. 
» V. U7tt. 
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in an cncmy*s country, and how acutely, even 
in our days. Armies may suflTer when the enemy 
is seriously tlireatening its communications, \Vc 
must, therefore, strictly discriminate between the 
conditions of tlie strategic defensive and the 
strategic ofTensive. 

Uaih%*ays, aflfording great freedom of movement, 
fsicilitate the defence witliin our own country still 
more than formerly. It docs not matter in the 
least as regards tlic general traffic on the railways, 
or tlie supply of the Army with dnifLs of men and 
horses, anununition, and provisions, or evacuation 
of wounded and prisoners, whether railways run 
straight, or in a more or less roundalKiut way, 
and only that portion of the country is lost for our 
purposes which the enemy has already occupied. 
Tlie complete control by the military of all rail- 
ways is so amply secured, and the military niilway 
authorities are so mobile, that any desired change 
of a line of communication can be carried out with 
the greatest ease and rapidity by the simple issue 
of a brief order. The defence on our own ground 
lias the further special advantage that efficient 
railway communication can throughout be main- 
tained right up to the positions of our own Army. 
^Ve can tluis at once transfer the supplies of all 
kinds from tlie railways straight to the supply 
columns and parks of an army corps, or even 
issue them to tlie troops directly ; and not only 
do the improvised waggon-parks, which would be 
otherwise indispensable, become imnecassary, but 
we will often be in a position to leave part of tlie 
timins at a greater distance behind the troops. 
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It is of no small importance that retrograde 
movements in our own country will in this way be 
greatly facilitated. 

On the other hand, the strategic attack in the 
enemy's country must, of course, never with any 
degree of certainty count upon the railway com- 
munication keeping equal paice with the progress 
of the attack. The enemy will either have blocked 
the railways by fortifications, or probably have 
destroyed them, and the construction of provisional 
lines is a difficult and wearisome process. Never- 
thclcss, within a comparatively very short time we 
can, by mams of narrow-gauge lines on the high 
roads, establish a line of communication which may 
prove very efficient for the tnins[)ort of all kinds of 
material for the Army for some distance. If rail- 
way communication iias actually been established 
in the enemy's country right up to the Field 
Aniiy, hcad<iuartcrs will have to bear in mind that 
such a line cannot be easily changed ; and those 
celebrated chanffcs of the line of vommu mention (line 
of o[)eration) which Napoleon himself, on some 
occasion, declared to l)e the ablest manoeuvre in 
the art of war,' could scarcely be carried out any 
more. In future we will, therefore, more fre- 
quently see cases arise again where occasionally 
whole cot^s must be despatched towards one side 
in order to protect the line of communication of 
an Army, and a case may again arise where an 
Army is mainly fighting with the object only of 



* Vide UniUi renurk of Napolooii to the .Seieii Vearn' War, in which 
ho— without any ailcquata roanoai, it U true— metitioiM Uie battle ^ 
LeuUieii ai aii example of such ability. 
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preserving its line of communication^ thougli, accord- 
ing to the whole situation, it need not have the 
slightest apprehension about the safety of its line 
of retreaL Let us imagine that about the middle 
of October, 1870, before the fall of Mctz, a con- 
siderable French Anny is advancing from the 
south in the general direction on Chalons-sur- 
Mame; tliat would be such an example. Tliis 
movement of the enemy would have thraitcncd 
tlie indispensable line of comnmnication of our 
main Army before Paris, and such a threat would 
Iiave been the more dangerous as the future 
bombardment and siege of Paris depended entirely 
on tlie proper working of the so-rcccntly-rcopcncd 
railway line. We would unquestionably have 
ratlier abandoned the further investment of Paris 
tlian permitted the destruction of our line of com- 
munication. But the question of retreat would in 
tlmt case have played no role %vhatever. On the 
contnur)% our headquarters would su/cly have felt 
it as a kind of compensation to get the opportunity 
of fighting on a reversed front and cutting the 
troublesome adversary s line of retreat towards the 
interior of France. 

I ha\*e dealt with the railways firstly as to their 
importance as lines of communication, because in 
this respect tlieir influence on the conduct of war 
is fdt more lastingly. liut they exercise a much 
more striking influence upon the strategic concen- 
tration of tlie Armies for war, and tliercfore also 
upon the plan of war. The long period of prepara- 
tion for war, which was almost always necessary, 
tt for the great continental States of Eurojie now^ 
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more or less a myth. In every country the prin- 
ciple prevails to delay until the very last moment 
the calling out of the reserves, when there can be 
no longer any doubt about the resolve for war, but 
then to act with the greatest promptitude. Not 
only the actual mobilisation, but also tlic concen- 
tration of tlic Army, is worked out with the utmost 
care and to the minutest details, and it is very im- 
porbuit that these mTangements should be strictly 
adhered to. Everything is carefully balanced so 
as to ensure the most rapid concentration of the 
whole Anny for immediate operations. Sometimes 
there are good reasons for transporting a cerhiin 
IK>rtion of the Anny to a cerUiin phice, but it is 
sent to another because it would there be available 
for action some days earlier. The nuiin ' outlines 
for tl)e future plan of war, tlie preparations for 
entraining the troops, and the carrying capacities 
of the railways, nmtually detennine the flnal plan. 

One especially characteristic feature of the ulti- 
mate plan can generally be easily recognised : the 
broader the front upon which concentration can be 
carried out, the more rapidly the concentration is 
flnished ; the narrower the front ui)on Miuch it 
nuist be eflcctcd, the longer it will take. In other 
words, concentration by means of railway needs a 
broad front 

I have now still to touch iqxin a third use of 
railways— namely, their immediate employment in 
strategical operations. The Franco-Sardinian flank 
march in 1850 is, most probably, one of the flrst 
exaunplas of this kind, when the Infantry of a 
whole army corps was using the railway and 
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travelling along the enemy's front; it did so, it 
is truCt protcetcd by a large river, yet at a remark- 
ably short distance from the enemy s out}X)sts. The 
Infantry was saved fatigue, and moreover left the 
roads free for other urgent needs ; no time, how- 
c\'cr, was saved by tlie railway journey. It can lie 
easily understood that the real use of railways can 
only be fully realised when it is a question of trans- 
porting large masses of troops with their horses and 
waggons for a long distance ; an army cori)s will 
arrive sooner at its destination by route march, if 
only a short disUmce has to l)e covered, liut let 
us imagine the case in which Germany is obliged 
to Hght in two different directions ; then her excel- 
lent railway system will unquestionably render 
signal ser\*ice in all o^ierations. Large iKxIics of 
troops could be moved with great rapidity, as the 
situation required, from one theatre of war to the 
other, and thus the game on the inner line l>e 
renewed in a loftier and grander style than 
formerly. 

As I have previously si)okcn of the careful and 
most minute preparations for stnitcgic concentra- 
tion by rail, the uninitiated nuxy think that in such 
a ease a somewhat lengthy time for preparation 
M-ould natunilly be also recjuired, and thus be a 
kind of drawback. This, however, is not the case. 
The military time-tables are so lucidly and cleverly 
arranged tliat simple orders, excluding every possi- 
bility of misunderstanding, and in tlie style of a 
telegram, are perfectly sufficient for preparation as 
well as for the execution of the transport of whole 
mmiy corps, and the military railway staiT as well 
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as the railway companies are, owing to the annually 
recurring mobilisation schemes, so thoroughly 
familiar with the essential features of this matter, 
that we may confidently count uix)n the self-reliance 
of the executive staff also in such cases. 

(:}) The electric telegraph I need only mention 
very briefly; but its imporUuice is enonnous, for 
t/iC tc/c^raph /iUK coMp/ctc/tj removal nil danffcr of 
reparation. It has already l)ecn shown in another 
chapter that Napoleon absolutely repudiated the 
idea of ** operating from M'idely different directions 
without intcrcomnmnieation,** ^ l>ccausc it would lie 
im}K>ssible for different colunms to act in concert, 
lie expressed this opinion on repeated occasions, 
and Icfl no doubt about the im[M)rtance which he 
attached to it It is the starting-point for his whole 
strategy of operating with masses, which keeps 
the main forces as a matter of principle always 
as closely concentrated as the roads and billeting 
will (lermit, and which always has for its object the 
capability of striking with imited forces at fnictions 
of the enemy in succession. 

The former and actually existing danger of 
failure in the preconcerted action of %videly 
separated portions of the Anny is now almost 
completely removed by the electric telegi*aph. 
However much the enemy may have succeeded 
in placing himself between our Armies, or portions 
of our Armies, in such a manner tliat no trooper 
can get from one to the otlier, m'C can still amply 
communicate witli each other on an are of a 
hundred or two hundred or four hundred miles. 

* Vkie p. 37. 
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The field telegraph can every\vhcre be laid as 
rapidly as the troops are marching, and head* 
quarters will know every evening how matters 
stand with the various Armies, and issue its orders 
to tliem accordingly, liut some of my readers 
will perhaps object, and say, you have told us 
before, when discussing the plan of operation of 
the Allies in the autumn of 1813, that such a daily 
issue of instructions and orders was not at all tlic 
proper tiling to do, and that dctcnnining on a 
general plan with complete freedom of action for 
its execution did excellent service at that time, 
and tliat headquarters should confine itself to 
giving general directions. Tins objection is not 
unjustified. When the electric tclcgi'aph was first 
introduced as a means for leading troops, mucli 
anxiety was felt in many places that this might 
be tlie beginning of a new era for an aulic 
council of war, and even Moltke himself on one 
occasion expressed pity for a General who, by a 
•* wire in rear,** sees his freedom of action jeopar- 
dised.* It was of course ncccss«*iry to learn to 
avoid tliis danger, and to undcrstimd how to turn 
tlie constant telegraphic intercourse between the 
%'arious commanders of the didcrcnt Armies to 
tlie \yest account without impairing their freedom 
of action. And in this respect Moltkc has founded 
a school which Ixrars the stamp of his own noble 
character and tnily singular high-mindeclncss. 
Xbc German system of issuing orders, according 
to Moltke*s standard, starts from the assumption 

• fUe Um wwk on Uie campMini of IHTiO, |i. 6, puUinlicd liy tlio 
GcMimlHUC 
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that the subordinate understands his business 
thoroughly; the orders avsist him by giving him 
all the news which can be given, and the orders 
are careful not to prescribe anytliing that he 
himself is able to arrange. When studying 
Nai>oleonie operation orders we have to admire 
over and over again the all-embracing and active 
mind of the Emperor, who thought of everything 
and provided for everything ; but after a short time 
we also arrive at the conclusion t/iat leaders could 
never he trained in .hucIi a schwd. The helplessness 
and awkwardness of his Mai-shals, when confronted 
by real problems in Icadci-ship, arc most assuredly 
not an occidcntid misfortune ; they are the consc- 
qucnc*e of that inconsiderate, and even tyrannical, 
treatment pix*fcrrcd by the Emperor when dealing 
with his Marshals, a consequence of that constiuit 
interference by far too categorical orders, and 
of that cmelty with which he punished every 
disregard of his conunands. In that way one 
does not bring up rcliaible assiskmts for difficult 
work and great emergencies ; and just because he 
had no such assistiuits the Emperor had all those 
misfortunes in the gigantic stnigglcs which led 
to his overthrow. Any one who is studying 
Napoleon s operation orders may easily be misled 
if he does not clearly sec this fact 

(4) Everybody knows that lonf^-rangc and 
rajfid'/irinfc armn were bound to change Tactics 
completely. I must, however, sfty a few words 
about the extent of that change. 

Our Infantry wea^wns now, at the close of the 
nineteenth century, carry aljout ten times farther 
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than tliosc of Xaix)Icoir.s time ; they can fire at 
least tlirec times more aimed shots than formerly 
in the ssimc time, and allow the marksmen to load 
whilst lyinj; down* and to make use of cover, 
therefore, which they fonnerly could not use. 

If an Infantry skirmishing line advances purely 
fmntally over an o|)en plain a^iinst a defender 
lyin^ down under cover, it moves forward hy 
alternate rushes, inonler to l)e ahle to iire also lyin;( 
down, and to shorten its nnich as |M>ssihIc, hy a 
quick nm, the forward movement, during which 
an upright attitude cannot lie avoided. The 
avsailant during that time ssins always only a small 
taij^t, and himself prcnaitH at every moment, 
however often he may lie down, the greatest 
possible taq^et He cannot ]>ossihly take pro|)er 
aim when he is nnming nipidly, while the 
defenders steadiness in delivering his fire con- 
stantly increases, liecause he clairly sees the losses 
which he inflicts. Lastly, the assailant can iire 
only during part of the (iiuises. only afler the rapid 
pulsation of the heart, caused by the rush, has 
somewhat abated ; he therefore can fire hut a 
fraction of the rounds which tlic defender can 
direct against him with a well-aimed fire. Accord- 
ing to the results of musketry pnictiee the assailant 
during this procedure is exi>osed to at least twenty 
times the amount of loss which he himself could 
inflict upon his covered adversary. In other words, 
tlie old traditional assault by Infantry over an open 
plain is to^ay impossible, how^ei'cr much it may 
be modernised in appearance. The modem field- 
guns liave about five times longer range than the 
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guns at the Ix^ginning of the nineteenth century ; 
they surpass them eonsidenU)ly in rapidity of fire,* 
and are in themselves the best range-finders ; they 
hit the target with a precision which was fonnerly 
quite unknown. Their chief projectile, the shrapnel, 
is a projectile s])ecially constructed for use 
against Infantry colunms; that projectile luts 
caused the gnulual but complete disappearance 
of the column from any {>iirt of the Iiattlefield 
that nmy l)e visible to the enemy, but it may 
also become dangerous to an invisible colunm 
the moment the enemy becomes aware of its 
position. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
on the plain of W'agram, we see the densely 
massed phalanx of more than fifty battalions trying 
to produce an effect by the sheer pressure of its 
weight, and, being at first obliged to fall back when 
confronted by the enveloping fire of the <lefencc, 
we see it establish the superiority of the bayonet 
over the firearm after a renewed advance in spite 
of the initial reverse; and at the close of the 
century, on the plains of South Africa, we see the 
long lines of skirmishei*s, notwithstimding their 
great superiority, vainly attempt to close with 
the very thin line of the enemy's scattered nuirks- 
men: such is the contrast hctKCcn the JirC'Cj/irt of 
then and note. The influence of the most recent 
improvements in small-arms is at any i;ate much 
greater than when firearms were first invented. 
We €t2umot say the sinne of the gims, l^*^ 

■ 1 omit here iMiticulam, becatme jimt At thin nMinietit 
es|iccUiiK another ^tep in Advance an re^^nU this ni|M«lity. * 
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progress in modem times must still be called 
tremendous. 

Owing to these improvements in fircanns the 
purely frontal attack, or tactical pcnctnition, is 
almost struck out from the military vocahuhiry. 
Only when just in the centro of the enemy's line 
of battle the country afTords special advantages 
to tlie attack, or when it is clearly observed that 
tlie enemy is committing some grievous blunders, 
will we feel tempted to direct our efforts upon 
the centre of the adversary. Such cases may Ik! 
conceived, in psirticulan when fighting is going on 
for several days along extensive lines, and when 
the assailant has determined to feci auid work his 
way closer and e%'cr closer to the enemy s ix>sition 
with the shovel in his hand, as in siege operations. 

But, on the whole, the attack must acknowledge 
tliat it is necessary to cni'clop the enemy in order 
to subdue efTcctivcIy the enormously increased 
firc-cflfect of the defence. 

In like wanner^ m i^nctration xcith cold ntccl xca^ 
the culminating point of all tactics at the beginning! 
of the century^ so has Jirc-cjfcct from txco sides 
become the culminatinff point of all tactics at the 
end of the century. 

It is a useless effort to try and steer a middle 
counctin tlie face of such changes. The change 
is so enormous tliat thero can l)e no longer any 
question of cautiously feeling onc*s way for altera- 
tions; we must break with evcr}'thing that is no 
longer in liarmony with the spirit of the times. 

And now, wliat cflfect have all the technics of 
the nineteenth century upon strat^y ? 
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The broad front on which concentration by rail 
must be effected, and which as a rule is absolutely 
unavoidable, obliges us to divide the whole Anny 
into several independent Armies, although the 
actual number of army corps could still be 
guided by one Commander-in-Chief. 

AVhen the Armies arc moving, the natund 
cn<leavour is to assign to each army corps a 
separate road, and there nuist be si^eial reasons 
if we depart from that rule. 

The electric telegraph allows complete har- 
monious co-opemtion even on an extensive front. 

A battle, as a nilc, is l)cst planned if our Armies 
cam envelop the enemy by marching uiK>n him 
from two diflcrent directions. The net result of 
all this is : — 

Firstly, Jomini*s carrc stratc^tit/nc^ and the quadri- 
lateral, or cross sha|)e, in which Clausewitx intended 
to move the Army, have lost their former imiM>rt- 
ance. 

Secondly, the advance of different Annies on 
concentric (exterior) lines of o})cration is no longer 
exiK>sed to the former dangers. 

I^istly, ojKration on the inner line has liccomc 
highly dangerous, liecause it so easily gives the 
enemy an op})ortunity of enveloping us, and thus 
gives full scope to the highly |)eriectcd modern 
fire-arms. It is, at any rate, no longer the 
mciuis, as formerly, of helping the weaker to gain 
a victory ; successfully, it can really l>e applied 
only if it is fai'oured by s|)eci<d circumstiuiccs. 
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CHAin^EIl VIII 

>fOI«TKR AS COXTUASTKI) WITH NAIf>I.K(>X 

The question whether there is a eoutntst l)etwcen 
Napoleon and Moltke lias lately lieen rei)e:ite(lly 
ventilated, and not without some bitterness. In 
order to avoid the lattcn which in scientific 
discussions is always dis^i^rreeahle, I will at once 
clearly state what I mean by the heiulin^ of this 
chapter. There is to my mind a vary considerable 
difTerence l>etwecn the two men, but of course 
only a relative one. If we comi):ire the strategy 
of both with that of Frederic the (ireat, we re- 
cognise at once the contnist l)etween the unifonnity 
of stntegy in the nineteenth century and of that 
in the eighteenth centur}\ Hut if we bring 
forward Alexander, Ilannilial, and Cu^sjir, then 
the great capt^iins of modern times nuist appear 
to us all alike in comparison with the fonner, 
because we are immediately struck by the way 
tliey all differ from tlie great leaders of ancient 
times. Raising our standi)oint once more, we 
finally arrive at a jxiint where we recognise an 
undoubted similarity in a series of traits common 
to tlie heroes of all ages. 

I will also say at once tliat Moltke himself never 
spoke a word about the contrast which I intend 
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f to develop here. This, in th6 first instance, is 

due to his great modesty, which prevented him 

from emphasising his departure > from Napoleon's 

model and formiUly announcing his repudiation 

of certain sentences in Clausewjtxs theory of 

war he other%vise valued so highly. He felt the 

less inclined to take this step as C^^lausewitz had 

occasionadly made some remarks, wlych almost go 

beyond the scope of what he had laid down for 

himself, and which soimd like prophecies of a 

future time. e 

liut there is an additional reasonj \Vc shall 
see later on that Moltke precisely ilhd distinctly 
ticcentuatcd the principles which reveal'hisde]Hirture 
from traditional strategy. But as |ie did so in 
a royal decree — Instructions for Genends — where 
terseness is most essential, and which, l)eing con- 
fidential, had to be kept secret, he had of course 
no occiision for di.scussing the novelty of his 
doctrines somewhat in a manner unavoidable in 
an ordinary manual. 

However, it is our duty to see perfectly clewly 
what his views were on matters as he found them, 
and how far tlip experienced artist in practical 
strategy struck new p;iths for the advance of this 
science. 

Moltke s Military Corrcspomlcncc is a matchless 
source for answering these questions, and especially 
instructive are his numerous memorials, in whicli 
he examined over and over again every possible 
question of war and dealt with it in every iK)ssible 
way. For Moltke was an uncommonly industrious 
worker, and with every fresli development 
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political or military situation he at once took up 
tlie pen in order to be perfectly prepared at any 
moment and be able to give responsible advice. 

As we did not go to war with France in 1850, 
I shall discuss Moltkes preliminary studies con- 
cerning that war in connection with his prei>anitions 
for the war of 1870-1. 

The war with Denmark in I8(i4 docs not 
yield much for our purjwse, lieamse the essential 
pohit of the question which concerns us remains 
unanswered — namely, the handling of the enonnous 
Armies of modem times — and because that question 
could not arise on so very limited a theatre of 
war. Nevertheless, it is not without significance 
tliat >Ioltke*s plan of camiKiign' had a ficqfo/d 
envelopment of the enemy in view, a form of 
procedure tlierefore which Xapoleon in his plans of 
operations for a whole campiiign had ncx^ct made use 
of, and which he always systematically repudiated. 

\Vc arc tlierefore next concerned with the irar 
agfthiJit Amtvia. The first thing which will 
interest us is to know what position Moltke took 
up in regard to the well-known idea of Jomini, 
tliat the Prussian ofiensi ve should start from Silesia, 
be directed on \'ienna, and gain its object by a 
march of ten to twelve days* duration. 

Moltke 1ms rei^eatedly examined this idcxi,* and 
once stated that such an o))eration with about six 
or seven army corps, while one coqjs remained 
bdiind for tlie protection of Derlin and one to two 
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coqis for the protwtion of the Rhenish Provinces, 
would be the most correct thing to do. This would 
have I>een an openition quite in the style of 
Xa^Kilcon, with the massed forces on one line of 
openition, and if we take into consideration the 
distribution of the Austrian military forces over 
the whole empire, it would have become an 
o}Kn*ation on the inner line. 

Rut such a plan of war had to assume that 
Prussia would make her preparations in all secrecy ; 
that, after the first tniinload of tr(K)ps had started, 
a clever diplomacy would employ every means 
of deceiving and delaying the enemy, while at the 
same time the conccntmtion of the Army would 
l)e continued with the utmost despatch ; and, finally, 
that Prussia would Inrgin hostilities the very 
moment the hntt Ixxly of tnnips with the absolutely 
necessary number of ammunition-columns and 
supply-trains had arrived. Moltke, however, knew 
exactly that his august master would not entertain 
such an idea. King William wanted to wage war 
against his former ally only if Austria's licaring 
forced him into a war, and for that ratson Moltke 
w:is obliged to abandon entirely such an oflensive 
plan of campaign. 

The next step was then to consider carefully 
how Austria might l>e able to profit by the initia- 
tive thus left to her. Owing to Hohemias gco- 
gmphical situation in rcg:inl to the Prussian capital, 
it was to be expected that the enemy would con- 
centnite in considenible strength in the northern 
liart of that province M'ith the object of fighting 
thq d^isivQ battle on the shortest road. From tliQ 
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interior of Austria, it is true, only one single niihvuy 
line led into liohemia ; but owing to her alliance 
with liavaria, anotiier line lieeanie avaihihle. For 
trooj^s which eoukl not l)e trans|M)rtetl on either 
of those lines, Olnititz was a natural (xiint of con- 
centration, Iiecause a third line led to that place 
from Hungsiry, which, however, on the lliver Alarch 
amalgamated for some distimce with the first- 
mentioned line from Vienna to Pnigue, and lie- 
cause also the Galician railway terminated within 
its neighbourhood. Since Moltke had clearly 
recognised the high imporhmce of railways for the 
concentration of Annies, he naturally assumed 
tliat his adi'crsary would also shape his concentra- 
tion in a manner which would turn the available 
railways to the best |M)ssible account, and for that 
reason he counted from the outset on having 
always to deal with two hostile Annies —viz. one 
in liohemia, the other in Mom%'ia. 

The Prussian military forces to meet them had 
therefore to be disposed so as not only to cover 
Berlin, but also to secure the province of Silesia 
agaiast an hostile invasion. Pmssia could mobilise 
much more rapidly than Austria, and if the bulk 
of tlie troops in Silesia and Brandenburg were 
to go by road, and if five anny eoq>s could simul- 
taneously be transported on the five available 
railway lines, a rapid concentration of the Anny 
was perfectly easured. But then of course this 
necessarily entailed concentration on a very broad 
front* an oi^pmisation of tlie Anny into several 
independent Armies, and their eventual independent 
action. 
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Moltke was convinced that Prussia could afford 
to delay the order of mobilisation Avithout any 
danger until the extent of the iVustrian prepara- 
tions would make their hostile intentions pal[Kil>le 
to everybody. Only actual concentration of trcMips 
could we not allow to the advers^iry without action 
on our part. Kut as MM>n as mobilisation was once 
declared, Moltke thought that there should Ix: an 
end of all hesiUition as to '' aggression/* for other- 
wise the situation would become highly critical, 
and thcreforo in repeated memorials addressed 
to his august miister he showed that from that 
moment the military point of view nuist prevail/ 

With the twenty-fifth day of mobilisation the 
war ought actually to I>cgin. In that ease we 
could count u(K)n being numerically su^H^rior for 
alkiut two weeks, and look xiinyix such superiority 
as a guarantee for the atUiinment of imporUuit 
successes. If, on the other hand, the enemy 
wero allowed to have a considerable start in 
his pre^Mirations for war, if he wero permitted 
to form effective Annies before our mobilisation 
was declared, or if we hesitated, from political 
reasons, to employ the mobilised Annies, then 
of course we sliould lose the advantage of our 
better organisation ; and if we left the initiative 
to the enemy, we could not avoid getting into 
diflieult situations. 

Moltke had thoroughly considered the final 
consequences of every possible situation. In moro 
than twenty memorials and smaller re\iew^ he 

■ Jiifiitity (y^rmifmHtirmre, Wm, pp. 12U, 135, oiid 17U (ou April 13lli, 
April 27Ui, Olid Mmy 2.*>Ui). 
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niiniitely ac-couiiLs for every fliictuutioiu for every 
cliaiigc in tlie i>oIiticAl and niilitnr}' situation during 
tlie months of Mareli, April, iind May, 18C}«. 

He first oeeupied Ininscif with the iK>ssihility 
of the enemy trying to disturh the Prussian eon- 
ecntration with his first avaihihle tnwps. If at 
an early date an Austrian-Saxon Army should try 
to advanee by tlie nearest roiid, along the right 
bank of the Kllxj, on Herlin, he meant to opixise 
it in front by a Pnissian Anny of three coq)s 
south of Kerlin, while another Army of four 
corps would fall upon the enemy's Hank from 
Toigau/ and one or two other anny c<ir|>s wouhl 
cover Silesia. In an<ither pn)jcct the iVrmy 
covering Uerlin is supiM)sed to consist of four 
anny corps, while only two such corps act u\Mn\ 
the enemy s flank from the direction of the Kllxr.' 
Rut there is also the alteniative that the actual 
flank attack is not to be made fmm the west, but 
fnwi the east, from the neighlKnirho<Kl of (;orlit%« 
by an Army of two corps, while simultaneously 
two other corps Mould invade ])ohennu fnnu 
Silesia.' 

TIic enemy's ofTcnsive on Herlin nught, how- 
ever, just MS well lie iimugunited by an advar.ce 
on tlie left liank of the Kll>e. In that case one 
anny eoqis resting on the fortresses of \\'ittenberg 
and TorgAU would have to opjiose the ]>2tssage of 
tJic Elbe in front, while an ^Vrmy of three coqjs 
is advandng frtmi the iMuIde on tlie enemy's flank. 
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The nuiin UKly of the Pnissian Anny, however, 
would advanc*c from Lusatia and Silesia into 
Hohemia, and drive everything iK^fore it that 
might have Ikxmi left liehind by the enemy with 
the object of giumling his line of comnumication, 
and then l)e pnrimrcfl to fight the enemy, who 
would Ik returning from ])erlin, in a battle on a 
reversed fnwit.' 

If the enemy intended to tuni against the centre 
of the Pnissian front, which would l)e f<irming 
near (worlitx, he could undoubtedly force it Imck ; 
it might even liecome nccess;ir)' to detmin the 
tnM)|>s which are sent to («orlit/ farther Imck at 
Somu amd («ul>en, and even as far Imck as 
Fnmkfort-on-the-Oder, should the enemy iKrsist 
in his advance. ]iut when the (*r»rlit% Anuy has 
liccn brought up to its full sta*ngih and is able 
to assume the oHensive, a Pnissian Army com* 
]K)sed of four corps would at the siuiie time 
l>e ready alnnit Dresilcn, far in rear of the 
Austriaiis, to advance into liohcmia, and it may 
lie the case that the Silesian Anny has by then 
already ]K*netmted into that countr}\' 

I^istly, if the Austrian oflensive were directed 
against Silesia from ]toheniia as well as from 
wVustrian Silesia, then Moltke meant to reserve 
his dec*isi<in acc<»nling to the circumstances of the 
s{K*cial case, whether the Prussian main forc*es 
around (•orlitx and on the Ell)e were to mivaiice 
to the left into Silesia, with the object of fighting 
the decisive battle united with the Silesian Anny, 
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or whetlier it would not be better to advance at 
once into Bohemia with these main forces* and 
thus cause tlie Austrian oflfcnsive ^Vrmy to retrace 
its steps.^ But he also wciji^hcd in his mind the 
case tliat the Silesian Army might l)e obliged to 
retreat past lireslau l)ehind the Oder, and that 
only tlic centre Army would be hurrying to its 
assistance from Giirlit/. by Licgnitz, while the 
Army of the right wing would continue its 
operations into Bohemia. 

If we try to summarise in a few words the 
Amdamental idea of all those designs, we may 
say tlie following: The Prussian stnitcgie con* 
centration is indeed carried out on an unusually 
wide front, and according to our traditional views 
would tempt the enemy very much to fall uj}on 
one end or the centre of this somewhat cordon- 
like disposition, and to beat esich part in detail. 
But nowadays we have the electric telegraph., and 
our subordinate leaders are accustomed to act on 
tlieir oivn initiative. We shall therefore doubtless 
succeed in obtaining harmonious co-operation 
between the widely sepanitcd Annies, and then 
the enemy may beware I 

From Moltke*s labours it is at any nite 
unmistakably clear that it is just an early offensive 
on the part of the enemy which he is the 
least afraid of.^ He is far from looking upon tlie 
tactical defence as a doubtful form of action, and 
he just as little belongs to those people who look 
upon a retreat as dishonourable or scandalous. In 

* Ktt> 0, pArafpniph 1. 
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like numner as Napoleon demanded from cvciy 
lK)dy of troops and from every leader in a rear- 
guard action the ability of disputing the enemy 
every inch of ground, so also Moltke considered 
it quite a matter of course for every portion of 
an Army to fight, according to cii*cumst^uiccs, just 
as well in defence and retreat as in the attack, and 
considered it simply an absolute duty of every 
superior leader to order even a retreat if, according 
to circumstances, a decisive action could l>c brought 
about more favourably in rcar^ 

We now come to the second stage of the 
question — namely, what was to l>c done if the 
enemy should aband<m an early offensive, and 
await the attiick in Northern ])ohcmia, and at 
most perhaps facilitjite the retreat of the Saxons 
by a short advance with a fraction of the Army. 

Moltke assumed in that case a general advance 
of the three Prussian Armies on the twcnty-fiflh 
day of mobilisation. If an Austrian corps should 
have advanced in sup)K)rt of the Saxons, an attempt 
would have to be made by the IVussian Army of 
the right wing to push this hostile Army beyond 
the left bank of the Moldau, and drive it away 
in the direction of I^in/^ The Gorlitx Army 
would then unite with the Silesian Anny in the 
neighbourhoo<I of Kiiniggnitz, and look for the 
Austrian Army in Eastern Bohemia That Army 
would scarcely • be strong enough to accept a 
decisive battle, and would therefore retreat on 
Olmiitz, thus leaving open the road to Vienna 
Moltke describes the situation which would be 
thus created for the Prussimis as one on tlie 
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inner line, and such inidoiihtcdly it is. \Vc nuist 
only bear in mind that it hits not arisen in the 
manner whieh we are usually aiceustonied to con- 
ncet with the idea of an operation on the inner 
line — that is to say, not in the manner where one 
single eoneentrated Army temporarily splits up in 
order to deal alternate blows to the right and left, 
or where it shifts its centre of gravity.* 

If the Saxons would, without delay, retreat into 
Bohemia, Moltke's plans provided for the con- 
tingency of a decisive battle not only in the 
neighbourhood of Jung-Kimxlau or Pnigue — and 
in the latter case, if [M>ssible, with a front towards 
tlie west — but also for a Imttle in the neighlMHir- 
hood of Koniggnitx, in which case the enemy is 
avsumed to sbind l)ehind the Ell>e, on the left 
bank, lietween Josephstiidt and K(Muggrat% ; and 
lastly, also for a battle near Pardubitx. In those 
early plans there is already in the two latter cases the 
idea of leaving the Army, arriving from Silesia, on 
the left biuik of the fllbe, and to fight the decisive 
battle therefore with t/ic txco Main jmrtiOii.x of the 
PnofHian Army scpftratcd by that river and txco 
fortrejoten. I particularly emphasise this fact 
because, from the ^\\\t of view of the older 
tlieories, it seemed a very risky procedure^ liut 
Moltke after>vards, in the official account of the 
war of 18(iG, emphatically declared once more that 
a^uch an oinrration on Ixith banks of a pretty 
formidable river was altogether intended by \\\\n} 
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The Prussian mobilisation was not declared in 
one day, but grsidually in the course of eight days, 
and if reckoned from the daite of the last order, 
June Cth was the twenty-fifth day of mobilisation. 
That day psissed without a declaration of war, and 
from this moment time was rolling on in favour 
of the enemy. Tiie longer tiie commencement of 
operations was delayed, the stronger the Austrian 
military forces were Ijound to grow in Xorthern 
Hohemia, as Moltke thought, and the more one 
haid therefore to reckon with a serious resisbmce 
in the [utsses of the border mountains and beyond 
them at tiie f(M)t of the mountaiins. Moltke, 
however, did not change his intentions. Crossing 
the moimtains on a bro;ul front remained always 
the I>est means of bringing all the forces as soon 
as possible into action. 

Hut now ciune important news from Ixryond the 
frontiers. It became apparent tiiat tiie centre of 
gravity of the eneniy*s concentration was not in 
Bohemia, but near Olmutx. The most obvious 
conclusion was of course that the enemy intended 
to advance tiience into Silesia The left >\nng 
(II. Anny) was thercui)on strengthened and shifted 
more south-east; the centre (I. Army) and the 
right wing (EII>e Army) conformed to this move- 
ment along the Saxon frontier in order t<i preserve 
the intervals which haul been hitherto kept Should 
the enemy break into Silesia with a force which 
the II. Anny was unable to resist, it was to fall 
back slowly fighting, and then to be sup^iorted by 
the I. Army ; but the Elbe Army was immediately 
to advance into Saxony, and eventual'- * ^^trate 
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into Bohemia. If the II. Army was strong 
enough to meet the blow, the Prussian main body 
was to inarch united thnnigh Bohemia on Vienna, 
and thus to snatch the initiative from the enemy.' 

The Austrian offensive did not take phice, and 
on June ICth the hour for action hiul struck at 
last The Army of the KIIkj, which was farthest 
to the rair, oi>encd the movement; then the I. and 
lastly the II. Army l)cgsui their advance into 
Bohemia If the enemy Imd now advanced into 
Silesia, it would Imve been a blow in the air. The 
reports, however, arriving alxnit tliis time clearly 
showed that the Austrians were on tlie point of 
starting from their place of assembly in Moravia 
for Bohemia, and thercuiM)n the Prussian Annies 
were ordered to march in the general direction 

of Gitsehin. 

This concentric movement did not c-ome off 
quite in the manner Moltke had intcndetl Tlie 
I. Anny advanced on t<M> small a fn)nt, did wo/ 
wtli its left wing keep close to the mountains,- 
and, moreover, allowed its main b^xly to lie 
temporarily turned away from its general direction 
on Gitsehin by a clever movement of its immediate 
opponent, the Crown Prince of Saxony. Tliis 
craited a somewhat serious situation for the II. 
Anny, and it would have been only too natural if 
tills crisis had incratsed the desire of headquarters 
for an immediate and closer concentration of all 
tlic forces. Headquarters of the 1 1. Anny indeed 

distinctly interceded on behidf of the older tlieory 
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of closely concentrating the Armies. But Moltke 
stopped the movement of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia the moment there was not more than a 
days march Ixjtween Ijoth Armies. lie thereby 
reserved for himself the freedom of striking from 
two difierent directions, according to iv/r/o//.vaiid still 
}>ossible contingencies. And thus the decisive brittle 
of Koniggnitz was brought alKiiit by an advance 
from two different directions, with a junction of 
tlie Annies on the ImttlcHcld. It is not uninterest- 
ing to take note of tlie criticisms which Wilhchn 
Iliistow, a decidedly intelligent representative of 
the old school, passed on the plan of the luittle 
of Koniggriitx. According to his views, the Crown 
Prince ought to have l>ccn moved up close to the 
left wing of Prince Frederic Charles on the day 
hcforc the battle, and to have come up in line witli 
him ; but on the day of battle the right wing ought 
to have l)ecn strengthened in such a manner that 
a iK>werful advance on Kciniggnitz from that 
direction could have brought alxnit the decision.' 
Therefore what he means is a fronbd atbick with 
a reinforced right wing, and in addition perhaps 
an ammgcment for enveloping the enemy's left 
wing after the whole Anny had concentrated on 
a naiTow front. I must laive it to idl who know 
the battle of Koniggnitz to imagine for themselves 
whether with this plan of l>;ittle after XaiK)leon s 
{Kittem a greater success could have hcQW achieved 
than was actually gained on July 3rd, 18CG. 

While the campaign against Austria wits in 
progress, the following situation, which also shows 
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MoItke\ originality in strong relief, must I>c 
nicntionecL When the enemy, after the decisive 
battle» retired on Olmiitz, the II. Army alone 
followed him, tlie main Ixxly of the Prussians 
marching on Vienna. The II. Anny received 
instruetions not to atbiek the enemy in his 
entrenched camp, but to oppose only his eventual 
resumption of the ofTensive.' If it foimd the 
advcrsaiy too strong, it was not, however, to retire 
on tlie otiier two Annies, hut on the county of 
Glatz, and to induce the enemy in such a catse to 
follow in tliat direction. The movement of the 
main body on Vienna would thus not l>c inune- 
diately affected by those events, and could prolMibly 
be quietly continued. Should, however, its return 
.become necesssiry in spite of all, the enemy would 
liavc been again taken l)etwccn two fires, and the 
greatness of the success at this })oint would have 
made good the time lost at another.' 

A irar xdth France was the vcr}' first problem 
witli which Moltke occupied himself ixs Chief of 
tlie General Staff. I pass over his earlier plans 
of 1857 and 1858, because they are iKiscd upon 
very general and uncertain ))olitical assumptions, 
and will turn at onc*e to his preliminar}' lal>ours 
of 1859, when, owing to the New Year's si>ccch 
of Napoleon III., the Italian war of libenition from 
Gennaii dominion had l)ecome highly innninent 

Moltke considers at first all kinds of cases : one, 
that the French will respect the Helgian neutrality; 
the other, that tliey would think it advantageous 
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to choose the shortest route to the Lower Rhine 
through Belgium ; and lastly, that Belgium and 
Holland would be wiUing and ready to go to war 
with France as allies of Germany. When war 
had finally broken out in Italy, tlie first case, that 
of the neutrality of Belgium, seemed tlie only one 
possible.' France had designated the greater 
portion of her Army for Italy, with the object of 
striking a decisive blow in that country. Austria, 
owing to tlie impossibility of entirely denuding her 
Eastern frontiers, was in all probability not able 
to appear on the lUiine in strong force. War with 
France was, on the other hand, very popular in 
Germany, and Prussia could tlierefore with certainty 
count upon the co-operation of tlie four German 
confederate army corps. 

Two nulway lines led already at that time from 
the Elbe to tlie Lower Rhine, and two to the 
Main; but only three of these four lines could 
be made avwlable shnultaneously for the con- 
centration of the Prussijm Army. As in those 
days it was still reckoned that the despatch of an 
army corps with all its columns and trains would 
take fourteen days on a single and ten days on 
a double line, it was more practical for all the 
troops within a radius of less than 150 to 180 miles 
from the iK>ints of concentration to march by road 
than to be transported by rail; and, considering 
all tlie circumstances, it was found that strategic 
concentration could not be generally carried beyond 
tlie Rliuie. The two Nortli German confederate 
army corps were immediately to join in that 
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concentration ; it was desirable that the two South 
German confederate anny corps should abandon 
a separate concentration on the upper Rhine, as 
the great strength of the French frontier there 
prevented any vigorous advance in that direction. 

Leaving the Prussian L army corps behind 
for eventual use on the Eastern frontier, a total 
force of twelve army corps, or more than 400,000 
men, would have been assembled in that case, 
with probably an additional Austrian Cavalry 
corps. That was a formidable force, to which 
France could no longer have opposed an equal 
one. It therefore stands to reason that the 
strategic attack should have been contemplated 
at once. Now, it is highly interesting to follow 
Moltke in his considerations of what should be 
the actual objective in the war. He does not at 
all hold the opinion, which is considered by so 
many soldiers as the only correct one, that in war 
the maximum possible attainable must always lie 
aimed aL He meant rather throughout to act in 
conformity wtli the available means, and discussed 
the efforts to gain tlie maximum attainable only 
to repudiate them. 

••The operation on Paris," he thinks, •^has for 
its object tlie overthrow of French Imperialism, 
and presupposes unity in command, or at least 
harmonious co-operation of all German Armies 
fiom Cologne to Milan. At the same time it has 
to be considered that the interests of Prussia and 
Austria will only go hand in hand so long as they 
are both fighting on separate theatres of war, but 
that their rivalry will be felt the moment they are 
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to co-operate on the same theatre. It is necessary, 
but very difficult, to appear before Paris simul- 
taneously from the Moselle and from the Ticino. 
The French Armies must first have been l>eaten 
and the energy of the French nation been broken 
before the fortified capital! can finally be attacked.^ 
^^ How difficult even then such an attack remains, 
and how fatal a withdrawal would become, I will 
not explain here. If the enterprise succeeds, it 
very likely would ciuise the overthrow of the 
Napoleonic Government. Hut if we afterwards 
wished to impose upon France any dynasty or 
any form of govenuncnt, we could certainly not, 
apart from the endless troubles which the duty to 
support that govenuncnt would entail, begin with 
asking that government to cede us a province. 
No new govenuncnt which had to begin with a 
cession of French territory would be able to 
maintain itself in Fnuice. 

•• The situation is quite different if at the con- 
clusion of peace we arc in actual possession of that 
part of the country which we intend to retain — 
that is to say, if we keep it occupied, if we have 
captured the fortresses in that part, and if we are*^ 
ready with an Anny to enforce its retention. 

"The advance on l*aris nuiy, during the cam- 
paign, prove to be possible, and may even become 
necessary before the war can be finished. Such 
an operation, however, can be undertaken with far 
greater prospects of success if we base it rather on 
tlie upper Moselle than on the llliine, and if we 
command the resources of tlie country between 
both rivers. 
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"Consequently, the permanent occupation of 
Lorraine and Alsace seems to be Uie more limited 
^ but immediate object of tlic war, and the march 
on Paris only a further development Every step, 
every preparation, and every arrangement should 
therefore at once be made for the attainment of 

the former object" 

I remind the reader of my previous cxplanaitions 
in regard to the intentions of Clauscwtz. for the 
elaboration of his work, and of the attack tcitfi a 
Um'ited ofifcct. We sec tliat Moltke assumed 
here completely tlic same standiwint as the great 
philosopher of war, and that his intentions were 
similar to those of Clausewitz m 1831, though the 
immediate object of the war is a different one. 
Germany was not yet united or strong enough for 
planning a defeat of France. Far too long a time 
would elapse before tlie Austrians could cover tlie 
distance of about 450 miles from tlic Ticino and 
appear before Paris ; this would allow diplomacy 
to bring about a different grouping of tlie Powers 
on the continent of Europe. But without Austria 
we were not strong enough, in spite of the respect- 
able array of numbers whicli I have just mentioned, 
to enforce the capture of the fortified capital. We 
have only to remember that half of tlie Prussian 
Field Army was at tliat time still mainly composed 

of Landwehr.^ 

The limited ofiject^ however, which Moltke 
thought it was only possible to attain, he intended 
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to fight for with the greatest possible energy. 
The whole force was to be organised into four 
Annies. One Anny of three corps was to assemble 
in an advanced position close to the narrow strip 
of French frontier between Luxemburg and Saar- 
louis; its object was to secure the concentration 
of the other Armies. A second Army, consisting 
of four corps, was to advance from Maycnce on 
Saiu'louis and Siuirbriickcn or Siuirgcmiind. The 
South German Army (two strong corps) was to 
move up from Gcrmersheim, by Pinnasens and 
Hagenau, and prolong the Icfl wing. Finally, a 
reserve Army of three corps wits to close on the 
right wing from the neighbourhood of Cologne. 
According to Moltke's two sketches of the lines 
of opcnition, he evidently expected to find the 
united forces of the enemy prepared for battle 
behind the Sciile, north-cast of Nancy.* One 
anny corps of tlie right Aniiy was to remain in 
the neighbourhood of Dicdcnhofen, the main body 
of that Army being on tlie left bank of the 
Moselle. Of the reserve i\rmy, whose lines of 
march from Troves coinci<lcd with those of the 
right Army, one army coqis at least we must 
assume to be watching Mctz. The foremost line 
of the Army on tlie eve of the battle was thus 
fonncd by six e()q)s belonging to the tiiree different 
Armies, and on an angular front of more than 
eighteen miles* extent, ready to envelop the enemy. 
The available reserves were one to two corps of 
the reserve Army behind the right whig, and one to 
two corps of tlie centre Anny behind tlie centre. 

> »keti;li 1. Mid 11. ii> [». 112. 
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The whole plan, therefore, shows the chttracteristic 
features already known to us — namely, opemtioh 
witli several independent Annies, wiiich close in 
for battle and simultaneously attack the enemy 
in front and envelop his Hanks. 

From tlie foregoing it is at once ap|iarent that 
l^ssia's aid was not without danger for Austria. 
Prussia rightly demanded complete and absolute 
command of tlic whole force, which was to assemble 
on the Rhine ; and if the IVincc Regent of Prussia, 
at the head of twelve German anny corps, should 
have gained decisive victories on Frcncli soil, 
nay, should he even win bsick Metz and Stntssburg 
for tlie German people, his iuHuencc in Germany 
under these eircumstiuiccs would have become 
so great that a revision of tlie constitution of the 
Gennan Confederation could no longer haive 
been avoided. And therefore Austria, after two 
serious defeats in Italy, preferred to give up 
Ix>mbardy and conclude i)eace M'itli France. 

Prussia s preparations for a war against the 
second Empire now entered upon quite a new 
phase. Napoleon had hitherto gained success 
after success ; it was obvious that, like his uncle 
some time ago, he would {idcr the war with Austria 
soon go to war with Prussia in tlie hope of con* 
quering tlie left lnuik of the Rhine. Austria was 
exliausted and ill-humoured, and the rest of 
Germany was inclined to look upon Prussia's 
behanour in tlie conHict of 1850 in a very bad 
lighL Prussia had therefore to reckon with the 
fact tliat, in a future war with France, she would 
have to bear tlie brunt almost alone. 






The French garrisons, especially those of Cavalry 
imd Artillery, were at that time generally close 
to the northern and eastern frontiers ; long ser>'ice 
was more prevalent in France than in Prussia; 
lastly, the French railway system was very favour* 
ably adapted for concentration. For those reasons 
Moltke assumed during 1860-3 ^ that France would 
be ready to take the field much sooner than we 
could, and that we would therefore be obliged to 
leave the initiative to her. 

It was politically conceivable that Napoleon 
might succeed in completely isolating Prussia 
and inducing tiic otiier German Confederate States 
to remain neutral. Hut tiie Franco-German 
frontier between I^uxemburg and Uavaria was 
only about thirty-six miles long, and the march 
tlirough this strategic defile led straight on to one 
of the most powerful defensive lines in the world — 
namely, to the Prussian fortified front on the 
Riiine. Strassburg, on the other hand, was a sally- 
port for the French, the high importance of which 
had Ijcen amply proved in former times. French 
strategy had many reasons to start operations from 
there, imd an advance from that quarter was surely 
to be expected as soon as France could in the 
slightest degree count upon South German sym- 
pathies, or at least upon a certain inclination on 
the part of the Soutli Germans to remain inactive 
spectators. 

For some considerable time Moltke had also 
reckoned with a French march through Belgium. 
His reasons were based upon the consideration 

t J/«/il«f^ C^f^pmtlemfe, 1870-1, Sm. B, 4, 6. 
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that France^s endeavours to gain the Rhine frontier 
would threaten Belgian independence, and tliat 
Belgium would undoubtedly have aeted wisely 
in such a M'ar to side %vith Prussia. The idai 
was justified in itself, but the Belgian Government 
was hardly strong enough to pursue sucli an 
energetic policy, and for France it was certainly 
safer to respect a neutrality which enjoyed the 
special favour of England. 

Moltke therefore expected a strong French Anny 
of the right to step on Gennan soil from Strass- 
burg, the main Army to advance tlirough the 
Palatinate towards the Middle Rhine, and a weak 
Army of the left to move in the direction from 
Metz on Treves. 

Moltke intended to concentrate the Rhenish 

« 

army corps near Treves with the object of opposing 
tlie attack of the latter Army. He tlioroughly 
examined \Villisen*s idea of a large entrenched 
camp about Treves, acknowledged timt it would 
have many advantages, but found that it had a draw- 
back which is peculiar to nil frontier fortresses — 
namely, that it is always difficult to concentrate 
there the required number of troops fully equip))ed 
in time.* As he was generally of opinion that 
tlie extension of the railway system is of far greater 
importance for the conduct of war than the con- 
struction of fortifications,' he abandoned the idea of 
creating a new fortified place in that neighbour- 
hood* and directed tlie anny corps, which was to 
assemble tliere, to give way before superior forces. 

>Xa4(i>.40}. 

* No. 8 (Letter of Mmy \Mh, 1807). 
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The first available army corps from the interior 
of the country were to concentrate in the Jiank 
jwsHiOH on the Main^ which is alretidy known to 
us; and Moltke spoke very highly of the great 
importance of that position and of Mayence, of 
which place he says that '' in a war towards the 
west it is both the shield and sword of Prussia." ^ 

After sufficiently providing for security there, 
another Army was to be formed on the Moselle 
between Treves and Coblentz, and according to 
circumstances he made provision for three Ciiscs — 
namely, he assumed the Army of the Moselle 
to be twice as strong as the Army of the Main ; 
that both would be of equal strength ; and that 
the Army of the Main would become the main 
Anny, and the anny corps on the Moselle l>e left 
without support. I need hardly st^itc that in the 
first two ciiscs the Anny of the Moselle was to act 
offensively against the enemy s flank. 

As regsirds the South (tcnnans, Moltke reckoned 
with the fact that they would base themseh'cs on 
Ulm, and look to sup)K>rt from Austria; he did 
not, however, give up all hope tliat they would be 
ready to join the IVussians on the Xeckur. In the 
latter case it would be important that the French 
main Anny should not succeed in getting I>etwcen 
the South Gennans and the Anny of the Main 
after rapidly crossing the Rhine. The Anny of 
tlie Main might therefore be directed to leave 
its flank position, and dei'end inuncdiately tlie 
portion of tlie Rhine between Mannheim and 
Mayence. 
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Measures* however, were also provided for in 
case France should after all decide to inarch 
through Belgium. The Anny of the Moselle in 
that case w*ould become the Anny of tlie I^wer 
Rhine» which was to defend the river frontally* 
while tlie main Army on tlie left bank of the 
Rliine would cross the Moselle and take tlie 
aiemy s attack in flunk. 

Lastly, should tlie enemy hesitate to attack* 
tlie Gennan Annies would gradually advance from 
tlie Moselle and the Main as far as the Sauir and 
the French frontier of the Palatinate, and be ready 
to cany tlie war into France. 

Tlie next plan of Moltkc for a war with France 
is dated August 8tli, 18GG, when, before the 
conclusion of peace with Austria, an anned inter* 
vention by Napoleon III. seemed possible.^ That 
plan is particularly grand and bold, and when 
Bismarck, in his Thouffhtn ami Reeolleetiofin^ 
expressed himself adversely in regard to tlie idea 
upon which tliat plan is based, he surely was 
wrong in this instance where opinions diftercd. 

Moltke relied uixm the South Gcnnans imme- 
diately siding with tlie Prussians if tlie French 
should inter\'ene. This hope, it is tnie, is in striking 
contrast with tlie cautious manner in %vhich he liad 
spoken in former years alx>ut the effect of Gennan 
national feeling, but it was alisolutcly justified by 
the Gennan national state of mind at timt moment 
I have still a vivid recollection of the sensation 
with which on July 22nd or 23rd, 18GG, in the 
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small liealth«rcsort Pymwarth, a day s march north 
of Vienna, I read in a Uuvarian journal the precise 
and blunt dcchinition that should the French dare 
to intcr\*cnc now, they would find both liclligcrents 
who are now fighting each other on the Fnmconian 
Saale at once shoulder to shoulder on the Rhine. 
And that this wits also the actual feeling of the 
South Gcnnaui Cabinets h;ts lKX*n clearly evinced 
by the treaitics of alliance which in the middle of 
August were secretly concluded iK^twcen Prussia 
and the South («enimn Stites. 

As Austria wits still obliged to fight the Italians 
in the south, Moltke considered four anny corps in 
Northern Hoheniia amply sufficient f4>r an olistinate 
defence Iiehind the KIIm; against the Austrians. 
The greater part of the Prussian forc*es he intended 
to move by fiuir railway lines thnuigh Xi)rth and 
South (tcnnany to the lthine« and as there were 
on the Main at that time already !>0«000 Prussiauis 
and North Geniuuis, and as the South (vcnnans 
could come up with Kn«O00 men, he counted upon 
having nu>re than :MK),000 men available on the 
Rhine by September !)th. This is the first grand 
use of railwavs as an inner line that was ever 
planned, and tor this reason alone it descn'cs our 
special attention. 

Hismarck says that in those Nikolsburg days, 
when he first questioned Moltke aUuit this matter, 
he would have been lietter pleased if Moltke had 
contemplated finishing first and f4>reinost the war 
with Austria by continuing the oHensive, and tlien 
aflen%*ards turning agaiivst France. He at tlie 
same time imagined tlie French to intervene with 
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only a small force, it is tnie, but so early that it 
could come to tlie aid of the South Germans before 
the decision was brought about on this special 
theatre of war. Anybody who is intimately 
acquainted with the Main campaign will know 
that it M-as too late for this in the last week of 
July. Moltke at Nikolsburg could not be altogetlier 
aware of it at the time* but his ncvcr-fuiling tact 
in gauging any situation told him what was the 
correct tiling to do. And that is why he wished 
to solve the French question at once and thoroughly* 
ha\*ing full confidence in the efliciency of the 
Prussian Anny, which had been so recently proved, 
and in tlie alliance which was still in force with 
Italy. There is such energy and self-reliance 
displayed in this plan of war that it will certainly 
secure a place among the boldest schemes of 
ancient and modem times. 

After the available military forces of the North 
German Confederation had grown to thirteen 
complete army corps, and after considerable per- 
fection had been carried out in the railway system, 
Moltke could Mnth greater certainty aim at an 
absolutely offensive war with France. lie deducts 
three army corps for observation of Austria, and 
attaches a few Landwehr divisions to them. These 
forces were to take up a position in Saxony or 
Silesia, and in case of need to delay any hostile 
advance as mucli as possible, and should not be 
afraid even of acting ofiS^nsively from the Elbe 
against tlie Austrian flank. At tlie worst tliey 
would have no other course open tlian to with- 
draw under the shelter of Magdebui^. "Even 



should Austria have actually occupied Silesia, 
Brandenburg, and the capital, and our weak 
defensive Army have retired without being 
completely beaten, we would not have suffered 
any decisive disadvantage."^ For if such a case 
should arise at all, it could only happen after 
some considerable lapse of time, owing to the 
slowness of ' the Austrian mobilisjition, and 
within that time wc could surely hope to have 
gsiincd decisive successes against France. An 
advantageous )K*uce would then have to be granted 
to that opponent, in order to march through South 
Germany down the Danube into the heart of the 
Austri^m empire. 

It is in connection with this uncertainty about 
Austria's attitude that Moltke did not count with 
certitude upon the Bavarian military forces as 
available for an offensive against France. He 
assumed them to sUind defensively on the Inn 
in the case of ^Vustria showing decided warlike 
intentions, and considered it anyhow a welcome 
advantage that they would thereby at any rate 
attract some part of the Austrian military forces. 
The Bavarians could also there effectively protect 
the transport by rail of the Armies which would 
be withdrawing from France, if in the second act 
of the double war it became necessary to march 
down the Danube. 

On the French frontier he proposed to con- 
centrate all available forces in the narrow strip 
between the Moselle and the Rhine: a right 
Army of two corps north of Saarlouis, two Annies 

> No. 10B(p.lOe). 
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of tlie centre, each composed of three corps, on the 
line Neunkirchen to Zweibriicken, a left Army 
of two Nortli German army corps at least two 
South German dimions, and perhaps also two 
Bavarian army corps, near I..andau and Cicnncrs- 
heim.' If the enemy should advance to attack 
during our concentration, a defensive battle M'oiild 
be fought in tlic Palatinate, tlic centre fonning 
the firont, while the right Army would full upon 
the enemy's left flank, and the left Army be ready 
on both banks of the Rhine to oppose the Stntsx> 
buig Army of the French wherever it should choose 
to advance. But if the enemy were advancing 
towards tlic Ix)wer Rhine, tlic German for^vard 
movement on the left btmk of the Rhine would 
force him to fight a battle with a changed front. 
If tlie enemy had not attacked, and was perhaps 
standing even in the strongest position which he 
could take up, namely, behind the Moselle on the 
line Metz to Diedenhofen, the German offensive was 
with its strong centre to take the direction on 
^ont- a^ Mousson . It would be tlie most dangerous 
direcUon for the enemy, because it not only 
threatened his line of retreat toM'ards the soutli, 
but also, as a furtlier development, his retreat on 
Paris. Tlie right Anny M'as to cover tliis march 
<xi Pont-4-Mousson by an adi'ance on Metz; the 
left Army, quite independent of the movements 
of the main body, M'as first, by a ingorous advance 
into Alsace , to drive the enemy tlience, and tlien 
to seek a junction witli the centre in tlie direction 
of Naacy. 

• Sm. 7, 10, VL 
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For the forward movement of the centre only 
two roads were available in U.e Bavarian Palatinate, 
and Moltke at first ' liad in his mind that tlie 
centre would be organised in two Armies of three 
corps each and that to each Army one load would 
be assigned, and that tlierefore the centre had to 
march in three echelons, one behind the other 
By shortening the colunms as much as ,K>.vsible in 
usmg by-roads, and by sUuting the leading ,^nys 
of each column early in tJ.c morning, and the next 
corjis after tlie midday meal, the whole Army would 
have been able to %ht a Uttic with united forees 
at least on Uic second day. A stmtcgic advanced 
guard with plenty of Cavalr>' was to precede and 
cover the deployment in case of need. If the 
enemy should disturb the movement by opemtinir 
fix,m Mete, a wheel in that direction wiuld be 
easy, and lead to coH>peration with the right Anny. 
Should the enemy attack fn,ni the south-tlmt is 
to say, from U.e direction of Xa«cy-it was possible 
to count already upon a pressure on Uie Siemy's 
fl*nk by Uie left Anny, if iu advance into AlsJce 
should have been successful. 

It can in no way be disputed that this first plan 
of an advance on Pont-a-Mousson shox« «„ 
extniordinar)' similarity with one of Napoleon's 
operations with inassed force. I„ a recast'^f J^^ 

nl^i t ? •PPfT"*^ The centre Anny b that 
plan IS dmded into an Anny of Uie first lin^ 
composed of four corns. imH J„»„ . --. -I. "?V ""*! 



' N* It (NovMnber IflUi, XKJV 
• N* » (ii^y OU,, 1870). 
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two corps, which is follo^ving in rear ; after crossing 
the French frontier the more ample roads are 
made use of in such a way tliat three columns, 
two army corps deep, could l>e fonned. But even 
when arranged in this way the similarity with the 
Napoleonic mode of openition cannot be denied. 
It was caused by the force of circiunstances and the 
closeness of tlie original concentration, which it was 
impossible to arrange differently, if simple points 
of new were to prevail. Moltke looked upon it 
as an exceptional case ; and that is why he himself 
explicitly said,' ''The next strategic deployment, 
if we are not forced into battle at an earlier date, 
Mill be made on the line of the Moselle Luncville — 
Pont-k*Mousson ** ; tiiat is to siiy, not before the 
centre has again deployed on the Moselle and the 
left Army has advanced from Alsace close to 
the Moselle is tlie actually intended strategic 
deployment complete. 

The similarity M^ith a Napoleonic operation is 
therefore altogether only one in appearance. We 
liave here to do with an instance similar to that 
furnished by the example of 1 805, which has lately 
been so much discussed, where tlie Napoleonic 
operation, in the opinion of so many authors, is said 
to bear throughout the stamp of Moltke*s mode of 
operation. If we look on tlie lines of nmrch of tlie 
French corps from the extensive arc of Strassburg — 
jm — Wiirzburg — Bamberg to the short line 
I — Ingolstadt, they show us indeed some 
similarity with the Prussian lines of march from the 
arc of Toigau — Gorlitz — Neisse to the country of 



* Na 20 (p. 132). 
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Gitschin and Josephstadt. But wc must not over* 
look here one very essential difference. If Moltke 
in our days had an Army composed of the same 
number of battalions, and therefore of at least half 
as many more men with about five or six times 
the number of guns and vehicles, stimding on the 
arc Strassburg — Manhcim — W urzburg — Bamberg 
in the same manner i\s Napoleon's " Grande Arm<5e" 
M'as actually standing on September 24th, 1805 — 
therefore before Ney had left the neighliourhood 
of Hagenau and was marching down the lUiine — 
and if it devolved upon him to lead that Army 
against an enemy who is known to be posted on 
the right bank of the Illcr, lie would hardly have 
directed the strong right wing of the Army to 
march from the Upper Rhine by the roundabout 
way of Stuttgart. He would probably have 
voluntarily almndoned the close concentnition of 
tlie whole Army on the enemy's flank, and would 
ratlier have sent an Army of the right wing by 
the nearest road across the Black Foix:st and the 
Upper Danube against the enemy s front on the 
lUer, and only have left the stronger Army of 
the left wing to continue its march on the 
enemy's flank.* 

^Vhile I am reviewing the strategic deployment 
against France, I must not omit to mention dis- 
tinctly that Moltke had repeatedly characterised 

* A« the above o|Miiioii, when I lint exprcmiccl tt^ wm itroiigljr 
contevted, I have iioir tlie MtUfactioii of beinjr able to refer to General 
V. d. Golts in its tupport. He i» slUo of o|Mnion tliat Moltke would 
have lued the shortest roads front the Rhine and Main to march upon 
the enemy's front as well aa his Hank (Con^yet ^ Ww mmi Len4im§ •f 
Afmim, p. 83, Kricf • uud Heerfuhninic). 
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the concentration in the Palatinate as one on the 
inner line between the two natural centres of 
concentration of the enemy. Met/, and Strassbur^. 
Tills description is absolutely correct as regards 
concentration itself, but it is no longer so for the 
subsequent operations. There is in this case almost 
notliing M'hich reminds us of that marching and 
counter*marching, which is so cJianictcristic in 
Xapoleon*s time, in order to beat the various 
portions of the enemy one after the other. This 
was clearly shown in 1870, when the movements 
were actually carried out Owing to an appre- 
hension of a strategic suq>rise which it was feared 
the enemy might make with liis troops on a peace 
establishment, the detraining of the centre Army 
was remo\*cd to the Rhine, and the commencement 
of tlie general offensive was tJiercby considerably 
delayed. But the Uav4irians, in a most gratifying 
manner, placed tlicir whole available militiry forces 
at once at the disposal of tlie Prussians, and 
thereby considerably increased the strength of the 
left Army (III.). Thereui)on Moltke desired this 
Army to start as soon as ever it was i)ossible for 
Alsace, and settle accounts with the aulvcrsary there, 
while tlie centre Aniiy would Ik; still carrying out 
its forward march through the Palatinate. 

Headquarters left the manner of solving his 
task completely in the hands of the Crown Prince ; 
he was not at all expressly enjoined to force the 
enemy from his lines of communication with the 
French main Army, which would have been in 
conformity with the nature of an operation on 
the inner line. On the contrary, Moltke wrote to 
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Blumenthal, the Crown Princess Chief of the 
General Staff': " The defence [on the part of the 
French] in a strong position behind the Saar 
with aU available forces is therefore what they 
seem to intend. The IVontal attack of the II. 
Army [with which the reserve Army was incor- 
porated] will then be considerably supported by 
an advance of the III. Army, which, in order to 
make use of as many roads as possible, ought to 
be moving on as broad a front as the proximity 
of the enemy will permit . . . The simultaneous 
participation of the three Annies in the decisive 
battle is the object which is aimed at, and it will 
be our endeavour to regulate the movements for 
its attainment**' 

Now, as Moltke about the same time wrote to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the I. Army that 
he is to direct his attack against the enemy s 
left flank,* we have an opportunity of clearly 
demonstrating his whole strategic creed on this 
example. He did not expressly demand that the 
enemy's Army in Als^ice should be driven in a 
southerly direction, because he would generally 
have liked best to see the enemy driven towards 
the northern frontier. If, nevcitheless, the battle 
in Alsace turns out in such a way that the 
defeated adversary is able to escape to the south, 
the III. Army would be strong enough to divide 
its forces — ^that is to say, to operate now actually 
upon the inner line, or, by extending its front, 
to make provision for a participation in the battle 
on tlie Saar. But if the III. Army could drive 
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the defeated Army in AImcc upon the French 
main Army on the Saar, so as to allow the III. 
Army in its pursuit ultimately to envelop it on 
the south, the decisive battle would have taken the 
form of a twofold envelopment of tlie enemy's 
flanks. 

And on the otlier wing tlie I. Anny, facing 
south, was to move against the enemy's left flank, 
although pushing tlie enemy back towards the 
south was not at all strategically desirable. The 
tactical necessity of surrounding tlic enemy it is 
which takes precedence of tliat strategical require- 
ment ; we must first of all gain tiie victory before 
we can think of making use of tliat victor>'. 

Moltke, soon after tliat great war, convincingly 
showed, in a brief essay On Shatcfsu, >">w utterly 
wrong it would be to act in tlie course of events 
by a rigid system, and to overlook the requirements 
of. tlie moment In conformity with t^lausewitzs 
definition, " tlwt strategy is the employment of tlie 
battle to gain tlie end of the war," he demanded 
that the strategist should make the best use of 
every successful action, and base upon it his further 
plans, even tliough he had tliouglit out things 
difi'erently before tlie action. "Stratcg>' is a 
^ystem of expediencies. It is more than a science ; 
it is the application of kiioM-ledgc to practical life, 
the de\'dopment of tlie origiiud leading idea iii 
oonformity M-iUi ever-dianging circumstances; it 
IS the art of acting under Uie pressure of tlie most 
tiying circumstances. " 

In this spirit he himself acted in an exemplary 
nunner. and with tlie lofty calmness of a pliilo- 
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sopher, even though his plans M-ere often pwn- 
fully disturbed by faults and mistakes of the 
lower grades. As soon, however, as he M'as 
at some liberty to trace the principal outlines of 
fresh operations, hfs fundamental ideas became 
again at once apparent We can obscrxe this 
after the battles around Met/, in the advance on 
a broad front of the III. and IV. Annies from 
the Moselle to the Mamc. MacMahon's attempt 
to turn the German right flank and the subse- 
quent evasion of the enemy obliged the Gcniians 
temporarily to adopt a verj' close concentration. 
But also from this concentration a M'ay was soon 
found again for a double turning movement which 
at Sedan led to the most famous capture of an 
Anny in the o\ien field ever known in liistor)'. 
When, after the fall of Metx, the II. Army was 
set free for the campaign on the I^ire. Moltke 
M'ould have much preferred to send it into the 
rear of the French Anny of the I^ire, although 
comiiaratively weak fort-cs only were available to 
oppose it in front ; and only reluctantly he decided 
to abandon an ojienition from two sides against 
this temporarily dangerous advcrsar>'. Even during 
the last phase of the campaign he was fully deter- 
mined tliat Wcrdcr's corps should accept liatlle 
against an enemy three times its nuiiilicr, and he 
sent the force available for its support by the 
nearest road into the rear of the enemy. And 
such a procedure would not at all Iwve been the 
only expedient in a difficult situation, as some may 
tliink. If it had been desired to act in the first 
instance upon tlie principle of massuig troops, a 
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' ,^''**' ^e h«ve become a%vaw; bv «. l«n„ 
of examoles of \r^i»i • ^ *®"ff *«"«« 

sease , Uicy can hardly be called a science- tbi-Jr 
value lies almost entirclv in tlw.:^ ,. ! "'^^"^ 
tl.e particular case. {7o . u! u 'H ^^''''"''^" '^ 
understand a situation wlS J ''"'^' "^'^ 
-^mes a diffe^nt aspeVtJ'tlt ^ != 
and most natural thing with firmness .A ' ^ 
^pection. In this way war b^o «. "'''"'"• 

Tt indeed which is^sJ^^^r,?/" "'"' ^"" 

iMd* up by otiier qualities. ^ 



■^•5:!!::^^^^2Xas.'£„;r:ii'-.^^^^^ -^^ 
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•* ^/?y'// large conccntrationit of troops are in 
tliciiiselves a calamity. The Army which is con- 
centrated at one point is dijficult to supply and can 
never be billeted ; it cannot nuirch^ it cannot operate^ 
it cannot at all exist Jor any Icnf^th of time : it can 
only fight. 

•• To keep all the forces concentrated xvithont a 
distinct object or othancise than for a decisive battle 
is therefore a mistake. For that decisix^e battle xve 
can ce^iainly never be too strongs and therefore 
it is absolutely necessary to summon even the last 
battalion to the battlefield. Hut any one xvho xcishes 
to close xvith his enemy must not intend to advance 
in one body on one or f civ roads. 

" 7V> remain separated as long as jHMsible xvhilc 
operating^ and to be concentrated in good time for 
the decisive battle^ that is the tosh of the leader of 
large masses of troops. 

'* No calculations of time and space will guarantee 
success where accidents, errors, and deceptions 
form part of their factors. UnccrUu'nty and 
danger of failure accompany every step towards 
the aim, and it will onlv be attiined if the fates 
arc not altogether unkind ; but in war everything 
is uncertain, nothing without danger, and we will 
scarcely attiun great results in any other way. • • . 
" If we realise that a Prussian army corps, with 
all its trains formed into one colunm, occupies a 
depth of about eighteen miles, that this normal 
length very quickly increases when on the march, 
and easily grows to double that length on bad 
roads in bad weather or owing to partial checks, 
that the head of tlie colunm will already Imve 
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arrived in tJie new bivouac before the rear has 
quitted the old one. we find that at the m^only 
oj. ^y eoip. eould be moved on one road t 

« Of course wc would leave behind all tlie trains 

JctMtf«c/Wy;;r////«/r/;or//o,/,of the corps formed 
«io//r column still occupies a depth ^f t^^ 

it t^rif ' "^'T" ^'""'^ "«^ '*« «'PP«rted by 
Its tail before some hou« have passed. 
*«// « Mrrr/biv «« f;ror /o tAwA- that xce arc 

on one road, ire low more in depth than xce Lmhi 
/« bream; for tj,o dhinio,. JrrAn,.. JreaTof 
cac^ other at an iuter,.d of four and a half to ^Len 

., '-^'J''^ yo//oim/ behind each oMm It is 
Urns self^ndent how im,K>rtant it is for la.^ 
bodies of troops to march if liovsible in more thS! 

mI-J^^"""^^ ""^ precedure naturally finds its 

neo^ty of mutual support Xot everywhere will 
^ be found many wads, conver^ng apprexi- 
matdy towanls the same object ; nor^'muTthe 

^^W~7 '^"'^ P"^"*^"'^^ by obstacles from 
^^^ng. If cooperation is likely to become 

m the «une ratio as the space from which the 
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start is to be made contracts. An Army con- 
centrated at one point can no longer be moved 
otherwise than across country ; in order to be able 
to march, it must again separate cither in breadth 
or depth, which is equally dangerous in face of 
the enemy. If therefore we wish to operate, 
we must continue to march in separate bodies. • . • 

'* It will be gathered from what has been stated 
that little success can be expected from a mere 
frontal attack, but very likely a great deal of loss.^ 
Wc must tharforc turn towards the JlafUcs of the 
enemy's j)osition. 

** If tliis is to be done with undivided forces, 
a small cliange in the direction of nmrch would 
already suffice for small bodies ; iKcausc a division, 
for instance, can even under favourable conditions 
of ground scarcely occupy more than a mile of 
front Armies of more than 100,000 men^ on the 
other hand^ occupy mo^x than four and a half miles 
of space. To turn their front xcould mean a day\ 
march ; this would remove the decision by anns 
to the next day, give the adversary time to evade 
it, and as a rule endanger our own communications 
by our intentions of threatening those of the 
enemy. 

*' Another mams consists in containing the enemy 
in front witli part of our forces and enveloping his 

■ 111 Uie cliapkT ''Tactical Mattcm, Itifaiitry atiil Wxtet^^ Moltlte 
states that Itifaiitry may roiisitlcr itm^lf ttnuamihUe in fniiit Almuly 
in a very much earlier csMy ('' licmarks of April, 1001, on the Influence 
of Improved Firearms *') he comparctl the ofirm /tfuim iritli the impaiwable 
obstacle of a wet ditch of six feet depth, and summarised his opinion to 
the eflfect tliat tlie attack niui»t avoid the plain and Uiat the fronts 
Attack mutt ^ve way to * tumiiiK or eiivelopin|f attack. 
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flank with another portion. It is then, however, 
necessary that we remain strong enough in front 
so as not to be overpowered before tlie flank attack 
becomes effective. We must also be active enough 
in front in order to prevent tlic enemy from 
throwing himself with superior forces upon our 
flank attack. At any rate, we are obliged to divide 
our forces in those cases. 

*' The moral eflcct of a flank attack by its Are 
alone ^nll be greater upon small Ixxlics than 
upon Annies. These latter, however, cannot so 
easily esca{)e the consequences of a successful 
flank attack, on account of the greater difficulty 
of their movements. 

**Ifthe Army has aj9proac/icd the cnmni in one 
body before the battle^ every nac nejmrntiou xcitA 
the olijeet of emwlojiin^ or tur$iinff the enemy xcill 
neeemtnte a flank march xcithin hin ntrihinf; dixtauve. 

^ If we do not wish to enter upon such tactics, 
which will always remain risky, there is nothing 
else left but to reinforce that wing which is to 
overpower the opposite hostile one, and thin xcould 
after all be again only a frontal attach. It may 
succeed, however, if part of the reserves of the 
centre and of the other wing could be spared for 
that purpose. 

•* Incomjxirably more favourable ivill thingn dmpe 
themteheM if on the day oflmttle all the fwras can 
be concentrated from dijferent j}ointn toivardf the 
field of battle itxelf—in other xconbf^ iffbe ojferationx 
have been conducted in mch a manna* that a final 
Aort march from different points leads all available 
forctM mmultaneonsly upon the froitt and flanks of 
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,/ nA.u^.'^aru In that ca»e strategy hoJt done the 
theadveimry. , \ . .,,f,^:,. and eteat remits 
best it can ever hope to attain, ana f, 

" Tht t S'^^tcgic doctrines us he had 
J^Z bete his m.g..tt W..-Lord that they 

•'t ;:;v:n7a:spr%^n,ie .„. t^ «. 

„ Ttu a cLtnvst with Napoleon s deeds and words^^ 
T aLmin refer to Yorck von Wartenburgs book 
l:f^7Z whe.. in every single ehapter fres^. 
n^fs are constantly brought ft»nvard that Ins 
hero considered the mwe,nent of masses on one line 
Toleration and the pressnre of masses on one pond 
of the a emy s lines Its the climax of all strategie 
wi^l mt great pmctical .soldier Nap.^. 
in his long and evcntfnl aireer dunng tourtcen 
a«^ of >L, has of c-ourse twice or three tnnes 
nlde use of accidental circun.stanees ^^^-^^ 
him to operate so as to enter the Imttlehcld from 
two different directions with the object of 
enveloping the enemy ; but those were with hnn 
oSy e^xceptions. And what .fhhm rcas «^r 
X,ion L bea^me rcith Moltke the r,^e ;rchat 
^ithhim v:as the rule is xcith Moltke the exception I 



CHAPTER IX 

VAIilOUS MODKIIN TIIKOUIl-:^ 

Bekohk describinfl: the elabomti«,„ wind, Moltkc n 
tiicone. have recently l^^cn suhjcctcd to. I ,„ust. 
hKt of all, give a gcncml review of the stnitcLnc 

H„^'„ ^.^r °f ''P^'*''^" '^'^"-^ «"»y P" Wished 
dunng the last decade of the past century, and 

«iat the /;/^,7/r//o/i, /or SnjH^riar Commau/ns of 

Troopf became known only ,ts late even as the 

ajiniversary of hi.s hundredth birthday. Till then 

«nt.**"!f T'^* ''''^" criticising Moltkc. could 
only judge by facts, and it is an old experience 
that different critics may interi>rct facts sometimes 
in yeo- different %vays. For is it not true that 
Heinnch von JJulow found in Buonaparte's first 
cwnpaign a confirmation of ///> theories » 
I must, however, be very brief in this review. 

*Ai T ?'* "''' ^^ ^°'''"^' '"y^^'f ••» « ""^•^•^ 

^;n7^. . - '^""^^^y '^^ neglccUng my main 
point-that IS to say. the development of the 
guiding Ideas. * 

Chronologically, AVilhclmJlustow heads the 
• *it ?r"^^ ^^ published a booic on GcncraUhip 
tnthc Nineteenth Centur,, [Die FeldherrnHnst den 
I». JahrlmnderU), which was followed in 1872 by 
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another work on Strntcffn and Tactics of Moda^n 
Timcx (Strategic und Takiik da* ncnoftcn Zcil). 
Rustow IS really a staunch adherent of Joniini- 
WilHscn's system. But as he fully recognised 
Clausewitz's intellectual eminence, he made 
strenuous efforts to reconcile apparent contradic- 
tions in both systems, and to bring into strong 
relief where they both agree. In his first-men- 
tioned book Riistow defends with a certain amount 
of passion tlie sentence that the new rifled anns — 
muzzle-loaders— will not and must not cause a 
change in the art of war, not even in tactics, 
much less in strategy. Stnitcgy will have to 
remain eternally as Napoleon had formed it. In 
his later work he admits already that some altera- 
tions in the application of tactical formations could 
not be avoided ; but as regards stratcg}^ he main- 
tains his fonner standpoint In his considerations 
of the events of 18UG he praises the Austrian 
strategic concentration al)out Olmiitz, and can 
only approve of the Prussian concentric attack as 
an adaptation to peculiar cir(*umshmccs. He dis- 
tinctly repudiates the idea that the operation on 
the inner line has lost any of its importiuicc, and 
that the enveloping form has gained anything on 
the theatre of war in our time. ** Operation 
on tl]c inncrjine is univcrsiilly recognised as the 
most fruitful that can be imagined, and is that 
form which allows even an inferior force to conquer 
a superior force. In this kind of operation the 
spirit of the art of war reveals itself in the most 
decisive manner.**' I have previously mentioned 

* StnUeg^ amd Tuetie* ^ Modem Timet, I 108. 
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that Riistow condemns the plan for the Imttle of 
Koniff^fc«, and that he proixwcs, in sulwtitution, 
« battle witli parallel fronts and reinforced right 
M-ing {Flllgelscfilacht). 

In 1869 the Russian I^eer ptihiishcd a work 
under the title Positive Sfra/cfri/, although the 
autlior particularly emphasises that it is difficult 
to formulate positive niles on this subject, and 
tliat historical studies could do the most in pre- 
paring for generalship. One would think that 
I.cer, who is very well versed in Gcnnan literature, 
would have a special inclination for Clausewitx by 
reason of the point of view which he takes. Hut 
he characterises our German philosopher of wiu- as 
** too nebulous," and generally adheres to Jomini's 
theoretical views, though the absolute superiority 
of the inner line does not ap|)car to him so 
equally certain. 

Blumc comes next (1882) with a study called 
Strateffi/, which originated from the lectures on 
Military History which he delivered at our 
Staff College. 

I have already incidentally mentioned that 
Blume is, to a certain extent, opposed to Clause- 
wite as regards his theor>' of defence. In the 
main, however, he relics ujwn Clauscwitxs work 
Oh War, and, abo%-e all, adheres to his so very 
important principal point of vi^w, tlmt theory 
should be more in the nature of speculation than 
of doctrine. Blume took part in the wars of 
186C and 1870-1 at Army headquarters, is well 
versed in Moltke's mode of thought, and gives 
expression to it, without, howeveic layinff soecial 
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stress upon the feature wliieh we have recently 
discussed, and which at the present moment is so 
mucli controverted. As regards strategic defence, 
he advocates, it is true, the concentration of all 
the military forces in one central position, with 
the object of operating from it on the inner line. 
But operations on the inner line have nowadays 
lost also for the defence most of their former 
importance; and any one who assembles in a 
central position very much invites the danger of 
being surrounded. 

W. von ScherfTs main work, About the Comluct 
of War (Von da' Kricf^fUliruHf;), published in 
1883, is a most singular b(K)k. The author is 
intimately acquainted with Chuiscwitz, for he has 
aimotatcd the lattcr*s work On War in the series 
of "Military SUmdard \\'orks" (Militiiriwhc 
Klamkcr). Frequently combating Clausewit//s 
ideits already in tlicse notes, he t^ikcs occasion, in 
the preface to his own thcor}' of war, to emphasise 
particularly that in tlie work of that author we 
" find, above all, only what we can not teach about 
war.** Scherfl*, in opposition to this, wants to 
be not only s()eculative, but to furnish positive 
doc*trines and instructions; and, conformably to 
these fundamental intentions, he, in his general 
ideas on war, chiefly follows Jomini, and still more 
Willisen. 

J)ut ScherfTs indi\ iduality, in spite of this 
emulation, is clearly discernible. It shows itself 
already in his discarding the traditional sepanition 
of strategy from tactics, because these tenns can- 
not be clearly distinguished from each other, and 
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by his introducing several new distinctions into 
the tlieoiy, the necessity and uscfuhicss of which 
are not without good reasons again contested by 
other*. 1 avoid tlieir enumeration, because I have 
promised the reader to spare him as much as 
possible new terms. ScheHTs whole theory is 
built upon the fundamental idea. " that q^jr/^fmb 
the handlhig_ofjit<m.csJor the ultimate attainment 
of the object of oitcration, that is to say, for the 
stratcffic-tacticai victory in battle, the great Corsican 
hitherto has be en ttndjnnst remain without nrivaj. 
And coasequentiy he recommends : ♦' to keep all 
tlie forces as much as possible cpjlectcd, and only 
to consent to a separation when such is absolutely 
necessiUted by considerations of supply and by 
the requirements of detached duties, or when there 
is a guarantee that by this division of forces the 
enemy can really be deceived. Only an actual 
and considerable numerical superiority would 
allow us, without disadvantage, tlie luxury of 

separation." ' 

Scherff perceives in the maintenance of close 
concentration a pronounced advantage, in the com- 
pleted strategic concentration a superiority over 
the enemy, and in the separation of forces a dis- 
advanUge. which is sometin\cs unavoidable, and 
could only be compensated for by the advantage 
of a concentric advance towards the battlefield, 
pronded it is particukrly well conducted. While 
having this tendency of leading the massed Armies 
to the batUefield in the old Napoleonic fashion, 
be U very emph atic on the point that a battle 
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should not degenerate into a uniform and even 
struggle along the wliole front. Qnc— mng, as a 
matter of principle, s;houId rather always fight 
a containing action (to demonstrate), while tlie 
other, strongly reinforced, is figliting_the decisive 
action. In case the direction of advance has not 
led the Anny upon one wing of the enemy, and 
therefore has not ensured envelopment, the d e- 
eisivc wing must try tactical envelopment. I 
have previously pointed out that witli the long 
range of modem firearms it is uncommonly 
diflicult, and for large iKKlies of troops even 
iiii|M)ssiblc, to carry out such a movement M-lien 
close to the enemy. It is to-day no longer feasible 
what Claiiscwitz was still fully justified intassuniing 
as povsible and permissible, unless quite peculiar 
conditions of ground favour an envelopment from 
a short distance. 

Tlie decisive battle fought on one wing (Fliiffel- 
schhicht), as we understood it above, and which is 
brought almut by a special plan for tlie battle 
after the Army has completely concentrated, is 
what, according to Sclicrit's theories, sliould be 
aimed at as a matter of principle. He thinks 
that not only tlie Itattles of Frederic the Cireat, 
but also those of Na|x>lcon, were chiefly fought 
as decisive battles on one wing (Flu^ichMuhtcn) — 
an opinion which, as my readers know, I cannot 
agree to as far as it concerns Napoleon. It must 
be at least restricted to this extent, that in the 
course of Napoleon's career as a General his idea 
of penetrating the centre gained constantly greater 
importance. Frederic, on the other hand, is 

15 
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undoubtedly one of the chief representatives of 
fiditing the dceisive battle on one >nng, and it 
is vcr>' eharacteristie of SeherfTs mode of thinking 
when, after describing tlie co-oi)eration of Uie 
three anns in battle, he expressly says that the 
picture thus drawi " is nothing else but a repro- 
duction of Frederic's battles adapted to present- 
day requirements."' This is ccrUiinly true as 
regards Scherrs theory of tactics, which he con- 
sidei* necessary in our days. In like manner, as 
in fonner days the order of battle of the assailant 
was formed in several lines l)cyond gun-shot, and 
then uniformht and wnuUanc(m»hi led fonatrd on 
to the 'enen,,}n poxilion Inj one single «imri«r«/. 
so will also Seherff do it to-day still. 1 he only 
differences are that the first hne is not comiKJsed 
of men shoulder to shoulder in three nuiks. but 
of a skirmishing line, and the number of lines 
is considerably increased ; that the platoon hre 
during the advance, when the dilfcrent sections 
alternately stopped and delivered a volley, is 
replaced by skirmishers, who with perfect regu- 
larity altematelv lie down and fire and advance 
by rushes; and that from the outset ccmstant 
support and reinforcements for the first hne are 
provided for by tlie reservoir of succeeding IkkIics. 
Tlie fundamental idem however, is tJ'*^'^'"^ 
namely, tliat aU fire in the attack is not delivered 
witli the object of breaking down the enemy s 
resistance, but rather as an auxiliary means of 
making it somewhat easier for the troops who 
aie advancing with the object of using tlie bayonet 
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to bear the unuvoidal)lc l<>.ssc.s. This is an attempt 
at self-deception meant to strengthen the morale 
of the men. Scher/r is just as nmeh convinced 
that the fire of the defence will always remain 
superior as they were convinced of that fact in 
the eighteenth century, and that is the reason 
why he lays just as much stress upon the rapidity 
with which the whole attack should lie carried 
through as they did at the time of Frederic the 
(ireat. 

It is very interesting to read Scher/rs searching 
inquiries On the Kvccufion of the Attnvh {ran 
dcr DurchJ)ihrnn;( den Gcjirhtcn). lie explains 
numemus iM)s.sibilitics — how the form of comluit 
can be more or less shai)cd in compliance with 
all the niles of the art of war ; how the diflcrent 
tasks of our own two wings — decisive action or 
containing action — ar^ determined according to 
strategic and tactical (>oints of view ; how these 
different tatsks may even during the course of an 
action, and according to the enemy's di.sjKisitions, 
be diflcTcntly allotted ; and how the exchange of 
roles will come to pass, when the one party which 
was first attacked pre|)arcs for a counter-attack 
with one or the otiier of its wings. All this might 
l)e perfectly justified if we were able to carrj- out 
the attack in such a manner as ScherfF presumes 
we can do. Hut — I do not attempt to bridge 
the chasm which separates Scherfrs opinions from 
my own — the whole discussion has the one great 
fault that the execution of the attack in the 
proposed form has become completely impossible, 
owing to the fire^ffeet of the defence. That 
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question lias already b^en so often and so 
thoroughly discussed that I need no longer dwell 
upon it here. Xowmlays the riHe nuist not be 
looked upon in the attack as in fonncr times, 
merely as a handle for the bayonet, but tis a 
weapon with which we are to gain a real superiority 
of fire over the adversary. In order to obtain 
that superiority we nmst as a nde, and particularly 
in a regular battle, kec]> up a steady musketry 
praetice from our Hre-positions against those of 
tlie enemy, and it is then the difficult t;isk of 
the attack to bring the Infantry, as nuich as 
possible under cover, forward into positions from 
which it will be able to direct a deliberate and 
well-aimed fire against the defender. Hut Scherff*s 
normal attack is, I am convinced, impossible ; and 
if that nonnal attiu*k is impossible, then the whole 
of his tactical and strategic theories which he 
developed in his work On the Conduct of JFnr 
tumble to pieces. 

Tlie Belgian Fix and the Frenchmen Berthaut 
and Jung, who wrote about strategy in the 
eighties, I may take collectively as one group, 
which is unanimous in following Jomini through- 
out. The two former apparently know, l)esides 
Jomini, only the Archduke Charles, and Jung 
alone has read Clausewitz. Berthaut sometimes 
remonstrates against their master by giving his 
opinion in a reasonable manner alMmt the vast 
amount of technical tenns with which so many 
authors spice their works so much, and thereby 
render them indigestible. But this impulse of 
independence does not go very far. 
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Jung, it is tnie, quite correctly rcco^u'scs that 
tiic Gcnnan General Stiuriias a ccrbiin inclinati<m 
for the cnvclo))ing ftirni (onlrc cii tyuarc), but 
he shows no appreciation for Moltkc. He per- 
ceives in our leading stnitcgist only the patient 
arithmetician and .stubborn t<iiler, wha.se fame did 
not rest upon his strategic designs, but uimmi the 
training of the General Staff. Since we Gcnnans 
have iHJcn taught by Clausewitx that everything 
in war is .simple, we do not at all claim that our 
adversaries should fin<l an extnuirdinary depth in 
Moltke's thoughts. ]{ut whether it is wise on 
their part .systematically to ignore a person who 
has obtainetl such great successes is cpiite another 
cpicstion. And there is of course a puqN>.sc in 
acting thus. Jung is far surpavscil in his ignoring 
of Moltke by Ix:wal, who conunandcd the 17th 
French Army Coqw in the eighties. On the 
occasion of Moltkc's death he published a jwrnphlct 
full of iNUisionatc hatred, and with incredibly faulty 
opuiions on Moltke, which is the more surprising 
since [..ewal is undoubtc<lly a highly educated man. 
He nuvses in Moltke inspiration, lM>ldne.ss. the 
flash of genius, and calls him a curious specialist, 
who brought the nnitine in the leiuling <»f troops 
to high iKirfcction ; he «n<ls that .Moltke— listen 
and nmrvel !- nipped in the bud with relentless 
rigour ever}' tendency to indeiK'udent thought in 
subordinate Icaulers. Moltkes succcs.ses. according 
to Lewal, were entirely due to the faults com- 
mitted by the enemy ; he had, hoM-ever, under- 
stood with some ability to make use of French 
• ideas. 
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I mention all this chiefly for the reason that we 
will have to occupy ourselves with one of Lcwul's 
works, which was puhlished in 1803 and 1805 in 
two independent voluntas, named Stratcf^ic dc 
rnarche and Strategic dc combiit. It is one of 
the most reniarkahle productions of mental lalxnir 
in tlie domain of stnitcgy, it is psirtieularly uniform 
in plan, and a work complete in itself; and just 
for that reason it may l)e hi^Iily dangerous readinjf; 
for those who have not sufltcicnt exi)crience in 
the practical handling of troops and no extensive 
knowledge of militar}* histor}% or who are generally 
inclined to be easily daxzlcd by logicad conclusions. 
In the domain of war wc can certainly do as little 
without logic as anywhere else ; but at every 
moment critical exanunation, with the aid of ex- 
perience, must go hand«in-hand with s|>cculation, 
else we must lose our way. 

I^wal knows Clauscwitz well enough ; but his 
spiritual training he has naturally received from 
Jomini, and he lulhcres to Jomini\s fundament'd 
axiom of the uniformity of wairlike action, though 
in one direction he has assunted an independent 
standpoint. 

In spite of my aversion to the nmltiplicity of 
technical tenns in our profession, I acknowledge 
tliat Lewal has rendered one good serxnce to 
our subject by amuiging the term turning, or 
enveloping, under three sub-heads — namely, 
mouvcnicnt cnvcloppant^ Mouvcmcnt twirnant^ and 
mouvcmcnt debordaut? The first form, the two- 
fold envelopment, he entirely rejects, in spite of 

• atrmtefk 4e e^mimi, ii. 31. 
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its occasional success, of which Ulm and Sedan arc 
the most prominent examples. The second form, 
the single turning movement, where a portion 
of the Army operates indet>endently from a 
distinct point against the flank of the enemy, 
and only on the battlefield joins with that portion 
of the Army wliich is o{)erating against the front, 
is, according to I^ewal's opinion, very seductive, 
but very difficult to carry out, as the iK)rti<m 
which is carrying out the turning movement must 
neither arrive t<Ki early nor tcM) hitc, and l)ecausc 
all the modem means of comnumication would, as 
he thinks, not lie sufficient coniplctely to guanmtce 
a timely arrival. iVll opnuitiou^ mdccn on xrjHirrcx 
ought to l>e condemned. Xapoleon s enterprises of 
that sort Iiad never succeeded except at AuersUidt. 
It is absolutely necessary consUuitly to guard 
against the tendency of extending the front and 
far-reaching enveloping moxcnients.^ 

Nothing is therefore left except out-flanking 
the enemy, which consists in prolonging the fight- 
ing line to the riglit or lefl, and l)ending it towanis 
the enemy s flamk. An offensive flank is therefore 
to Ix; formed by the front line, which nuist, how- 
ever, remain in close touch with it, and on no 
account l)e sepanited by a gap through which the 
enemy might be able to penetnite. For I^wal 
is of opinion that the growth of tlic Annies and 
the i)owerfuI fire-efiect will lead us nowadays to 
operate *//// wore concentrated than formerly,' and 
the fear of likely gaps in the line of luittle is 
so pronounced with him that it reminds us 
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altogether of the times of linear tactic-s. This fear 
is in no way justified hy the fact that with our 
long-ranf||[c weajions wc can connnand even great 
gaps between bodies of troops in a nmnner of 
which they had no idea in former times. ^ 

I^wal shows his independence of Jonn'ni in his 
complete rejection of deep nmrch formations, such 
as one anny corps following l)chind the other on 
one road.* Ever}*thing which he urges against the 
movement of large Ixxlies of troops on one and 
tlie same road is abs4)lutcly correct, and even what 
he says about the great inconveniences arising fmm 
the length of eolunm of a single army coqis is 
perfectly right We also follow the principle to 
*marclu if possible, even an anny corps hy divisions 
on different roads, so as to save the triK)ps fatigue 
and facilitate billeting, and by these means to 
keep the troops more eflicient for fighting. For 
operations of large Annies the anny coqis will 
nevertheless still remain that stnitegic luiit which 
on one road can march in one day from one {K)sition 
of assembly to another which is a day*s nmrch 
distant, whether in advance or retreat 

*But Lewal rejects even divisional columns on 
one road as too long ; he siiys that its deployment 
for action takes far too nuich time, and he insists 
upon all operations in the neighbourhood of the 
enemy — nanicly^ in a tear bchcccn Frtuwc and 
Germany — s/iould be canicd out from the outset by 
columns of no greater length than a brigade. And 
this is to be done as a matter of principle in such 
a manner that each division will fonn a bundle 

' iMfmiffk 4e mmrcke, chafi. ku etc. 
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i^fameau) of three colunuis, one of wJncli would 
comprise the Artillery and all the trains, or at 
leiLst the greater jmrt of them ; while each of the 
other two coluiims will consist of one Infantry 
brigiide. with few or no vehicles at all. If an 
army cor|)s is comiK)sctl of only two Infantry 
divisions, the corps Artillery, together with the 
other special units of the corps, is to use the nuiin 
road, while each of the divisions is to march on 
parallel by-roads on the right or left, or across 
country. If the anny corps consists of three 
divisions— and Lewal generally demands that all 
anny coqis should inunediatcly on the outbreak of 
war be raised to three divisions of twelve batUilions 
each by orgimising additional units ; and by raising 
the strength of the companies from 250 to :M)0 men, 
he calculates the total numbers of his annycoq)sto 
be 00,000 combatants '—the bimdles of colunuis of 
two divisions (six columns) will march to the right 
or left of the main road, and thus the total numl)er 
of columns of the anny corps will run up to ten. 

And now he nmkes an imtMirtant claim: the 
length of front of the anny corps when operat- 
ing must never exceed 4 miles (G kilometres), ns 
that is the front which an army cori)s of 00,000 
men can with perfect safety nmintain in action. 
That is nine men per yard of front, and is a tnie 
Xapoleonie estimate. The improvised roiids for the 
three divisional bundles of cohnnns of each anny 
corps have therefore to be found within a distance 
of 1| to 2i miles (2 to 4 kilometres) of the 
main road assign ed to the anny corps. I^wal 
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frequently openitcd in this fonn with two divisional 
bundles of columns with his anny c-on)s during 
the autumn manoeuvres; and he further relates 
that this mode of procedure was also successfully 
employed for several days during the great 
nianojmTes in the neighlx)uri»ood of Pans in 
1894. He furnishes a map showing a strongly 
undulating countr)- in the centre of France 
iDcmrtement Jndrc), with relative heights of i:M) 
to 223 feet, into which he had traced at a distance 
of 2 miles (3 kilometres) at the most from the 
main road the six directions of march nt-ccssary 
for an army corps of two divisions. The by- 
roads and field-paths which were to l)c used he 
has coloured green, and the tracks to Ik; followed 
across countr>' rc<l, and it caiuiot l>c denied that 
red is not at all so conspicuous as green. Hut the 
amount of fatigue entailed even in the most 
favourable weather by the zig-wig course of tlie 
improvised roads, by the freciuent changes of 
having to march up and down hill over sometimes 
considerably steep sIoiks, and by the fraiucnt 
fording of watemiurscs, can also be discerned by an 
expert at once on that sketch. I Aiwal dt)cs not at all 
deny that it is very fatiguing : but he considers 
this fatigue unavoidable, and also thinks that with 
a closely wmccntrated advance of a whole Anny 
sliorter daily inaK-hes could be allowed. More- 
over, all lateral movements with the object of 
billeting and feeding the troops would thus be 
done away with, for the enormous nwisses of troo|)s 
ill our times must be supplied as a malter of 
principle ft«m their supply-columns and parks; 
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and this mode of supplying is again exceedingly 
facilitated if the main road which is assigned to 
the army cori)s is almost completely clear of 
any troops, thus enabling the trains to get atsily 
and rapidly within easy reaich of the foremost 
troops. This latter adviuitage of his arrangements 
cannot be disputed ; it would even still hold good 
should all the improvised roads of the divisions 
prove throughout unsuibible for the heavy 
regimental l>iiggage, and thus necessitate its re- 
moval to the main road. Hut — however, I 
will first completely finish the sketch of LewaFs 
strategy : it will then hardly be necessary for me 
to refute it in all its details ! 

The Anny of four army corps (12 divisions, 
240,000 combatiuits) is to march always closely 
concentrated on a front of 4x4, or 1(>, miles ; the 
four iVrmies of France, one of which is composed 
of five corps, altogether over a million fighting 
men, arc also to nuirch on a front of 17 X 4, or 
C8, miles. The system of roads in Kastern France 
is such that one macadamised road could certainly 
be found for each army corps. The Franco- 
Gennan frontier is of course almost three times 
ixs long as this Army front, but we must not forget 
that, according to Lewal,a dispersal of the military 
forces nuist be avoided, and for any one who is 
thoroughly imbued with this sentence, a million 
M'arriors is evidently, after all, only a limited 
number. Of the four Armies which are beside 
each other, the II. or III. l>ecomcs the Armdc 
ccntralc on (Urcvtricc^^ and should appropriately 

> tiinUrgie d9 mmreke, p. 241 1 Strmitgie 4e eomhai, u, 181, etc. 
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consist of five anny corp.s. The two iVnnies 
inunediatcly on either side tire called the Annies 
of tlie \nng« and have« while in motion, to fonn 
outer echelons of eoq)s in such a manner tiiat the 
outermost corps remains 5\ miles Ixrhind the 
centre Army, not more and not less. The fourth 
Army« according to circumstances either Xa L or 
Xa IV., will become the Anny reserve, and has 
also to follow in iVhelons of corps. The whole 
tlierefore, while on the move, assumes the shape of 
a wedge or obtuse angle. 

If a battle is imminent, a further contraction 
of the front by closing in towards the centre must 
be carried out, each Anny witlidmwing one army 
corps from its front, and thus reducing the front 
to twelve miles. The closely fonned line of liattle 
of tlic three Annies — that is to say, of the centre 
and of both wings — must not exceed thirty-six milev 
The battle itself is once for all a hat tic xchcrc 
dcnmon h noiifilitfor on o»c xvhif! (Fhtficlsrhlacht). 
I^wal agrees in this direction witli Scherf!*, whom 
he evidently kno%vs. 

In order to make the final results of the Stratr^ic 
dc combat perfectly clear, I must have rec*ourse 
to a sketch, in which the II. Annv is assumed 
to be the centre Anny. The spaces are given 
by Lewal ^nth such accuracy that the following 
figure nmst result Kau*)) cori)s in the foremost 
line which has completed its operation and enters 
into action withdraws one division and places it 
behind its centre or wing as a special resen'e of 
the army corps. . 

Tbe battle with decisive action on one yroig 
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may then be fouglit in the foUoMing different 



ways : 

(a.) The III. 
Army outflanks 
the enemy *s right 
M'ing and wheels 
. completely or 
partly around it. 
The I. Army 
then moves into 
line with the 
II., the IV. 
marches oh- 
li(|ucly fonvanl 
to the right 
Uhiml the III., 
where it Mill be 
available ow the 
second day of 
battle. 

(/a) The III. 
and IV. Annies 
wheel obliquely 
towards the left, 
the II. Anny 
continues this 
wheel until the 
left wing of the 
enemy is en- 
veloped, and the 
I. places itself 
behind the II. 
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Anny and is available on the Mxrond day. 
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(c.) The II. and III. Annies wheel obliquely 
towards the left, the IV. envelopes by moving 
straight forward : the I. Army moves to the 
left behind tlie IV., and is available on the third 
dav. 

Similar results will lie obtained on the opposite 
side of the wedge ; but the distiuices to l)e traversed 
by the IV. Army will be in any catsc so grait 
tliat it can only co-o{)erate on the third day. 

It was necessary to discuss Lcwal's Stratcffy 
so minutely, because nolxuly would probably have 
beUeved me if 1 had only hinted at it. I hardly 
need to add now that I can only l(M)k uiK>n this 
new fonn of employing such dense nutsscs within 
a most limited space as completely useless for all 
practical puri>oses. Xo more genuine scaled pattern 
exists than this form, which nnist end with absolutely 
killing all spirit of initiative. It shows a suri)rising 
similarity with that fonn of c^chclons with which 
the descendants of the great Frederic tiunight to 
possess the real secret of his militsiry su^>eriority, 
and %vhich came so miserably to grief when it had 
to face the new tactics of the French with their 
readiness to hcvxc every opportunity and to make 
use of any ground. Lewals gigantic wedge would 
have to succumb even to tlie anns at the Ix^ginning 
of tl)e nineteenth century, if only the adversary 
has really sound leaders who understand iiow to 
grasp a tactical situation at any moment, and how 
to solve the problem which it presents, unfettered 
by any fonn. But if such leaders are in addition 
able to make use of our modem fireanns, then that 
helpless mass in its rigid form will become an easy 
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prey to the enemy, even if he is of far inferior 
strength. 

Lewal seems to feel throughout that tiiis 
objection is not quite without its justification. He 
therefore scoffs at the Gennans, who want to draxo 
up rcj^ni/atiOfi.H for the hiitinthc' He thinks that 
the initiative is a two-edged sword which may just 
as ciisily hurt the supreme conunander as it may 
serve liim. It would be often much l>etterto leave 
M'cll alone, and it would therefore be much Ixrtter 
to restrict ourselves to the limits within whicii 
Xapoleon had adnutted initiative— and these limits 
were very limited indeed. 

Simultaneously with the completion of Lewals 
work there api>eared in 1 895 a l)ook on the Conduct 
of War by Colmar Frcihcrr von der Goltz, an 
enlarged edition of which in 1901 received tiie 
title Conduct of Wnr and Leading ofArwics. The 
author is so widely kncnni by his excellent book 
TliC Xation in Arnut, that I can be \Qvy brief here. 
In spite of many differences in his arrangement 
and treatment of the sulycct, I can only say of 
Goltz what I previously siu'd of Hlume, that he 
has based himself on Clauscwitz. Xor is this 
fact altered by his occasional protest against one 
of Clausewity/s main axioms, because it is al)ove 
all tlie unbiassed conception of things, averse to 
ever}' kind of fonnalism, which constitutes the inner- 
most relationship with that author. The cha])ter 
on tlie leading of Armies which Goltz has recently 
added, and which treats of the psychological part of 
the theory of war, is in t hat respect of special value. 
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Goltz was tlie first to emphasise in strategic 
science the characteristic difTerence between 
Xapoleon and Moltke, which is constituted by the 
contrast of uniting all the forces before the bsittle 
and uniting all the forces durhif! the battle. He is 
of opinion that ^th these different methods of 
operation may even in our days still co-exist and 
must co-exist, because >loltke*s method presupposes 
confidence in the practical and proper initiative 
of subordinate leaders, which is not cveryAvhere 
justified. Indeed, the battle of PImrstila on 
May 3th, 1807, has clearly shown that the Turkish 
Generals were not yet ripe for Moltkc's method 
of operations, which the Turkish (wcneral Sbiff ex- 
pected from them. Goltz had trained that General 
Staff, and if he acknowledges the force of circum- 
stances in the manner he does, m'c must surely pay 
due regard to that But we may also be allowed 
to reply with perfect right that German leaders 
should possess and do possess the necessary amount 
of strategic-tactical education and detennination, 
and that tliere is no reason for us to retain 
a twofold method which may be justified with 
others. If we Mnsh to leave to the subordinate 
leaders great freedom of action and initiative, if in 
the solution of the difficult problems in actual 
warfare we wisli always to grant to all those who 
are called upon to act tlie i>ossibility of acting 
decisively in accordance with their own judgment, 
then of course an agreement ujxin the fumluMental 
ideoM will gain considerably in importance. If in 
1866 there was at all a critical moment for tlie 

• 

Fkusaan operations in Bohemia, it was only owing 
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to the I. Army, M-hich did not quite act in tlie 
spirit of Moltke, which marched continually on 
too narrow a front, and did not sufficiently keep 
in new its relationship with the neighbouring 
Army. Operating with several Annies on the 
same theatre of war M-as at that time denounced 
by theory, and therefore the idea of having to 
fulfil duties towards their neighlwurs was far 
removed from those who led. After more than 
a generation has pavsed. an<l after in war games 
and staff rides and in the quiet study these questions 
have been deeply and thoroughly thought over, 
it is hardly likely that similar things would occur 
again. But this requires also that every doubt 
which at the present moment still exists in that 
theory must be thoroughly set at rest 

ItcJlcctioiiH oil Arnin Mattirx and the Coudnct oj 
War is tlie title of a book in which, in 1897, tlie 
M-ell-known military author von Boguslawski gives 
his opinion in regard to the newly raised question of 
strategy. Boguslawski had previously translated imd 
annotated Jomini s theor>' on war for the Military 
Standard liool.'^, but has not on that aceount 
become a one-sided adnu'rcr of that master. He 
willingly admits tluit Jonnni was inclining a little 
too nmch towards a mechanical conception of 
Napoleons strategy, and he also adheres to 
Clausewitz in his fundamental ideas. He decidedly 
pleads for the riglit of principUn as a guide for 
practical action, and only warns against their abuse. 
In regard to the disputed point between Napoleon 
and Moltke, he admits tliat Napoleon as a rule 
tried to unite his forces bqfore the battle, although 

16 
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in se%*eral instances, like Jena and Aiicrstiidt, 
Preussisch-Eylau and Bautzen, he did not altogether 
sueceed. He is not quite so sure about the 
tendency ascribed to Moltke of uniting all the 
forces on the battlefield. Xeverthelcss he says : 
^A general and cliaracteristic difference between 
the three great battles fought under the leader- 
ship of King William I. and some of the grait 
battles of Napoleon, like Austcrlitz, Wagnim, 
Ligny, Belle- Alliance, we can really (Krceivc only 
in tlie disposition of the forces for tlie battle itself. 
At Koniggriitz and Sedan strategy w^is most 
intimately interwoven with tactics, since the mere 
advance of the Armies naturally resulted in their 
appearance on the Imttlcficld. The order for tlie 
battle of Gravelottc Is only a general instruction 
for attack in two possible contingencies — namely, 
should Bazaine be withdrawing by Etain and Briey, 
or take up a position in front of Metz. The 
deplo}nnent of the Annies was therefore not 
carried out according to a preconceived plan, but 
mueli had to be left to the discretion of the Anny 
and corps commanders."*' 

Boguslawski, then, sides with Goltz, who had 
declared both modes of procedure as of equal 
%'alue, and he speaks \%ith no uncertainty against 
the notion which has meimwhile cropped up, that 
the strategy of the present must be exclusively 
based on Moltke. 

That Boguslawski should hold tliese views is 
perfectly intelligible, owing to the fact that he 
considers movements of masses on the battle- 
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field like those employed by Napoleon stilLEossilile 
and ncccssjiry. He gives us a very clear picture 
of the Imttlc of Wagrani. and from it I take some 
examples to show this. 

Napoleon had on the eve of the battle con- 
siderably more than 100.000 men collected on 
the island of lA>bau, which is separated from the 
left liimk by a semicircular ann of the l)anul)c. 
The centre of this island is about 4,500 yards from 
the position occupietl by the Austrians, which it 
likewise envclo|)cd in a semicircular fashion. In 
1809 the French were therefore on the whole 
assembling beyond the range of the Austrian 
Artiller>% and by mounting heavy guns from the 
Vienna arsenal Napoleon had taken further care that 
the enemy should not venture to approach closer 
with his batteries. Boguslawski thinks it ixjssible 
that e\cn at tlic present tinie the heavy artillery of 
the Field Anny could ensure ccjual security for 
assembling on the island of Lobau. My opinion is 
exactly the opposite. If the Austrian semicircle 
of five to six miles* extent is sufficiently occupied 
by our present Field Artillerj', whose shrapnel fire 
would keep the centre of the island under a destruc- 
tive fire, and even cover in a very cflcctive manner 
its most distant parts M-ith the bridges leading to 
the right Iwink, a concentration of the French Army 
on the I^oliau island would Income perfectly im- 
possible, supposing, of course, that the enemy, as 
then, will notice the concentration in time. 

After the Archduke diaries had abandoned the 
attempt to oppose the immediate passage of the 
river and liad retired more than four and a Iialf 
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miles on the left bank, Naiwlcon on the first day of 
battle effected his concentration on the left Imnk of 
the Danube with aliout 150,000 men on an extent 
of front of 6.500 yards (23 men to the yard). He 
then deployed all his troops for battle. This fan- 
like deployment on the plain of the Marchfield 
commenced at a distance of al)out 7 JOO to 8,800 
yards from the nearest Austrian batteries, and 
must have been plainly visible fn>m the connnand- 
ing Austrian position. The closely niavsed corps 
on the right traversed at that time in the direction 
of the enemy somewhat over 5,500 yards, and on the 
left, where the enemy's position was more retired, 
about 7J00 to 8.800 yards, before they got within 
range of the Austrian gims. Uoguslawski thinks 
that this movement nmst in our days cease alxiut 
2,200 to 1,600 yards sooner. I am convinced that 
the movement of such masses will come to a stand- 
still ah-eady at the furthermost nuige of the enemy's 
shrapnel fire, and that it could traverse at the 
utmost only a third or half of the former distance. 
On tlie second day of battle Masscna s corps of 
25 battalioas was shifted in close assembly fornuition 
from the centre of the line of battle to the left 
wing and traversed on an almost open plain 
4,400 to 5,500 yards, at a distance of 2,800 to 
8,500 yards from the Austrian line. •* In spite 
of the great distance as regards the range of 
the guns at tliat time, it suffered much from 
Austrian gun fire,*' is what Boguslawski reports ; 
and he then continues : " If we assume our present 
annament, the whole of Masscna's Artillery with 
proper escort ought to luive taken up a position, in 
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order to s\Mrc the Infantry and Cavalry too great 
losses. The flank marcii would certainly not have 
been executed quite as smootlil/as at that time, 
but it would not be impossible even in our time,** 
I must say once more, it would be impaxxihlc. 

I have already sixiken of that enonnous assiuilt- 
ing cohnnn at \Vagram, and sliall not further deal 
with it here. 

Koguslawski also gives a description of the 
battle of Ciravelotte, and discuvses the jHJssibility 
of Kiizaiine making an offensive movement with 
the bulk of his Army from the position occupied 
by his left wing. He thinks that Uiuaine could 
have led four French corps (ten divisions) forward 
against tlie two cor|>s of our right wing, and lie 
indicates as a Intse for this attack a line wliich is 
exactly 4,400 yards long, but shrinks a little owing 
to some steep slopes. If we realise tlie fornuition 
of tliis attack, we will see that of tlie 120 Imttalions. 
at tlie most 24 could have found rcM>m in the Krst 
line, and that therefore five lines of 24 battalions 
C2U*h would have had to st:uid l>eliind each other. 
This would have been a formation which would 
have ortcred to the lotteries of the two corps of 
our right wing a iK'rfcctly ideal target, and 1 con* 
sider the success of such an attack in mass entirely 
im|M>vsible in our days. 

1 must finally show tlie parting of our ways on 
an example of the applied kind, with which 
Uoguslawski concludes his dismissions and which 
is to ser>e him as an illustration of tlie principles 
which he holds. An Anuy of four et>rps proceeds 
to attack an Anny of tliree corps, which is holding 
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an excellent position and resting with one flank on 
a lake secure agsiinst any attack. According to 
my connctions, tlie attacking iVnny ought to bring 
to bear as many troops as {)ossiblc upon tiie exposed 
flank of the defender with the object of tuniing it, 
and should use against the strong front of the 
position at the most equal forces. He advances no 
urgent reasons for another course ; on tiie contrary, 
tlie direction of tiie enemy's line of retreat is 
oblique to such an extent that the enveloping 
pressure on that exposed flank would deprive the 
enemy of his line of retreat, and this would tell the 
more in favour of what has just been advanced. 
But Boguslawski tises only one corps against the 
exposed flank of the enemy, and rcbiins a wliole 
corps as reserve I)ehind the front, which Anally, 
after some vicissitudes in battle, brings alxnit the 
decision by reinfon*ing the purely fmnbil attack. 
To hannonise correctly brcaidth and depth has 
ever been the main btsk for tlie leaders of tn)ops. 
The eluiracteristic solution for our wants, si>eaking, 
of course, only genendly, is disposition in depth for 
small tactical units and disposition in breadth for 
large bodies. I think that in the present instiuice 
tlie resen'e corps could not have been better 
employed tlian by being attached from the outset 
to the w*ing wliicli was to turn the exposed flank. 
By retaining provisionally about a division in 
(krhelon, tlie strong attack aigoinst the enemy s 
flank could luive secured its own flunk against any 
turning movement of the enemy. 

A still closer examination of this example would 
perhaps disclose some more points of difTerenee 



between our opinions; I have confined myself, 
however, to the one question which the previous 
discussions haul urged. 

And now at the conclusion of this chapter I 
must mention that von Vcrdy du Vcmois, the 
highly esteemed father of applied methods of 
instniction, has now for some years been occupied 
in writing an extensive work on strategy, which, 
as far as can l>e seen from the parts which have 
hitherto Ixrcii published, is to be entirely based 
upon Clauscwitz and Moltke. I will only cite those 
sentences in which Verdy emlM>dies his opinion on 
the contrast lietwcen NajMiIcon and Moltke ' : 

** Napoleon inclines theoretically more to march- 
ing closely concentrated, Moltke, on the other 
luuid, to marching in a more dispersed form. Prae- 
tically each one has chiefly carried out his own 
principle, but cK*casionally made use also of the 
other's principle ; Ixitli, however, completely agree 
in having all the forces available at the decisive 
moment 

** In favour of Napoleon's views, to have the 
forces united before the Imttle, almost all his battles 
furnish the proof, while it is looked upon as a 
principle of Moltke that he considered it the climax 
of strategy to unite all the corps on the bittlefleld, 
as is clearly shown by the battle of Kr>niggriitz.^ 
Taking things purely in the abstract, one opinion 
is here op}X)sed to the other, and at any rate on 
these lines we cannot arrive at an agreement** 

* SttulieM OH n%tr, ill. L pfi. 40 and M rcii|icctivcly. 

' Vkl0 clia|i. viii. vimI, exinei irmu Uie inMruftioHM Jkr Sm^rhr 
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CHAPTER X 

EI^BOHATIOX OF MOLTKK S SYSTKM IIY SCIIMCIITINC; 

TactiCsIL and Strategic Principles^ of the Present 
is tlie name of (^cncml von Schliclitings work in 
three volumes, which he published in 1897-8. 
It made a great stir, and caused here and there 
ver}' lively controversies, which are not yet con- 
eluded. I shall disre^ird here as nnich as possible 
the tactical parts of the lHK)k, and only concern 
myself with the stnite^'c subjects. 

The first task which Schlichtin/f has set himself 
is minutely to discuss and csUiblish the difference 
between Napoleon and Moltke, and to prove that 
we are justified in speaking of a special stnitcgic 
theor>- of Moltke. The In^frnetions for Superior 
Commnmkrn of TrM^M had not liecn published 
at that time : their contents, therefore, could only 
be dealt with in so far as they were emiNKlied in 
equal or similar form also in other non-confidential 
writings, or as they had Ijecome more or less 
common property of the General Staff by the 
frequent verbal repetitions on the part of Moltke. 
Yet Schlichting has drawn the picture of Moltke 
as a General in dear and easily comprehensible 
outlines, and demonstrated in a conxnneing manner 

that Moltke, the most gifted pupil of Clausewitz, 

tin 
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was bound to attain, without free choice and by 
mere force of circumstances, that peculiarity by 
which he is distinguished. As Clausewitz had 
more thoroughly than Jomini understood the 
events of his time, he set up a theory which con- 
tained the genns of fmlher development But, as 
I hope to have clearly shown, even Clausewitz was 
unable to go beyond the limits of his time, and not 
before the great technical changes of the nineteenth 
century had to be dealt with was the necessity felt 
of examining how far the tniditional theory of 
operation was applicable to our present wants, and 
Moltke has done this with success. I should only 
be saying the same thing over again if I were to 
elucidate still further this portion of Schlichting*s 
work : I will, therefore, at once turn to his 
e/alH^ration of Moltkc*s theor}% 

The first imiK>rUu)t point which strikes us is 
the differentiation between encounter and deliha'ate ^ 
attack. This differentiation had first been intro- 
dueed into the (vcniuui militaiy service language 
by the Infantry Training of 1888 ; and Schliehting 
was a meml)er of the conunittee which re-wrote 
tliose regulations, and the section on the attack liad 
been devised by him. 

This new differentiation has I>een much con- 
tested, and has still to contend against the aversion 
of numerous advocates of the old. The new tenn 
of encounter {UefiegnnngH-Gifccht) is altogether 
different from the fonner ** rencontre.** An earlier 
time conceived by this term an accidental battle, 
a more or less disagreeable surprise, where in tlie 
first instance one had to endeavour to beware of 
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misadventures and to protect oneself against being 
hurled back. We, Iiowcver, delight in having the 
opportunity of fighting tiic enemy when meeting 
him on the move, for we know the enormous 
increase of fire-eflfect and the difficulties of 
advancing over a perfectly o|)en plain against an 
enemy in position; and we are therefore glad to 
obtain tlie uncommon advantages afforded to us 
by finding the enemy in a sUitc where he has not 
yet formed his firing-lines and lias not yet pn>perly 
entrenched himself at favounible iK)ints and is, like 
ourselves, still in marching formation. It is then 
best to act quickly, to sci/e every advantage of 
the moment, to proceed with lioldness, and, if 
possible, to prevent the enemy s deployment 
altogether. The subonlinate leaders nuist, of 
course, each one in his place, act promptly, for 
only thus can m'c make use of a favourable opiK>r- 
tunity, and ever}' inquir>' and waiting for onlcrs 
would lead to neglect of that opi)ortunity. On 
the other hand, initiative of sulxinlinute leaders 
mast not go Ixryond a reasonable measure; they 
must try to grasp the intentions of the su|>erior 
commander, and in doubtful cstses l)eware of antici- 
pating him. As a rule, the superior connnander 
will be present in a very short time, amd it will 
then be only a question of comprehending rapidly 
aud ably his guiding idesu If oi*casionally his 
orders are delayed, sulxirdinate leaders must not 
meanwhile play a rash game. 

We can understamd that on tliis subject opinions 
may diflfer to a certain extent Schlichting is of 
opinion that tlie initiative of tlie German-Prussian 
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leaders of every gnide wjis one of the main reasons 
of our great successes in the actions and battles 
of 18UG and 1870-1, and he likes to see this 
spirit fostered in every |K>ssible mauuier, and only 
wishes to remove the undoubted dangers of such 
initiative by niising the tactical understanding and 
education. Judicious I)oldncss is to l>e tiutght, 
conscious of the great lulvantaigcs of acting mpidly 
and venturing lM>ldly, which, however, with a 
pn>ix:r eye for the country, also knows how to 
make the Ik^sI use of any cover, and when it is 
time to let the enemy run into our own cones of 
fire. Such intelligent lM>ldncss will lie materially 
advanced if everv leader has full confidence that 
his neighbours and his conuiulcs moving for%vard 
to the ImttlcHeld will come to his sup|)ort as best 
they can, and with an C(]ually cc»rrect gntsp of the 
whole state of affairs; licnce tniining in judging 
situations correctly and in rapidly coming to a 
decision will lie of high ini|M)rtaiice. 

Schlichting develops in his Tactical a ml Strategic 
PrinciplcH of the Present the laws governing the 
encounter action. I pass over ixW purely tactical 
subjects — such as, r/f., the preliminary need of 
gaining a jxisition, or the necessity of exercising 
discretion in spite of ever}" desire to go forward, 
and to cmph)V the tnM>{)s which are coming up 
only when fresh forces are near at hand to form 
a reserve — and at once enter into the imiMirbmt 
question of deploy nient It is a strategic question 
in a twofold sense, Ix^cause it firstly concerns the 
transition from opemtion to fighting order, and 
secondly because the mode of deployment may 
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and must become the mams of welding various 
isolated actions into one homogeneous battle. The 
deplojinent must Ix; carried out towards l)oth 
sides in certain situations, in others only towards 
one side. It de()cnds whether a Ixxly of troops 
is advancing alone against the enemy, which in 
war must be always the exception, or whether it 
is monng in connection with an Army, and there- 
fore with troops on l)oth sides, or at least on one 
side. If two anny cori)s which arc separated by 
an inter\'al of nine to thirteen miles, or if two 
dinsions, separated by an interval of four and a 
a half to six and a half miles, meet the enemy 
simultaneously, then two scpanite tactical engage- 
ments yy\\\ unavoidably Ik brought alK>ut ; but it 
is endcnt that they can l)e much s(x>ncr brought 
to harmonise and much l>etter nuitually support 
each other if both Ixnlics effect their deployment 
as much as possible towards their ncighiMuir. If 
three such bodies are moving on parallel roads, the 
centre one w*ill have to deploy towanls Ixith sides, 
and it vnW Ix; the task of the wings to effect their 
deployment towards the htpicr mUIc. On the other 
liand, it may Ix:comc necessary or advisable to 
effect tliis one-sided deployment towards the outa* 
flank if the inter\'al between two columns is, owing 
to the nature of the roads, considenibly snuiUer 
tlian I have just mentioned. When deciding these 
questioas, it makes no grait difference whetlier we 
find ourselves attacked and must l(X)k for support 
from our neighbour, whose participation in the 
fight we must therefore render easy, or whether 
we ourselves are in a position to afford aid to our 
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neighbour. Hut it is surely of impoitanee whether 
another Ixxly is following us on the same road, 
whose participation in the action can be counted 
upon with certainty. The kind of deployment, 
whether to the right and left, or only to the right, 
or only to the left, must generally be determined 
by the wants of the higher unit to which we belong 
&s well as by the inunediate and momentary 
requirements of our own imit. If local circum- 
stances and the enemy allow us to do so, it will 
often Ix: of very great advanbige when deploying 
to assign to the troops which arrive first the most 
disUmt object with the longest way, and to supply 
the necessary troops to cover the main road from 
the last arrivals of the eolunm. 

I C4innot quote here in more detail Schlichtings 
observations on the nature of encounter combats ; 
for the purposes of this lxx>k the proof nmst 
sufKce that also in this instance we can act 
according to a number of principles, and that 
action in individual eases need not be entirely 
improvised. 

The opposite to the procedure in an encounter 
action is the deiilx:rate attack. Its peculiarity 
becomes six:cially apparent when we imagine the 
defender in a prepared (x^sition strengthened by 
field fortifiaition. In tluit case it is urgent upon 
the assailant to deliberate calmly and to examuie 
all the eircumstiuices, in order not to come within 
the highly increased fire-effect of the defender in 
an* unprepared state. Concentration of all the 
forces and searching reconnaissance of the enemy s 
position must precede the attack. Then follows 
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the deployment of tlie Artillery and of stron/( 
bodies of Infantry in suitable fire-positions, from 
which, by a continuous fire-action, the enemy is to 
be fought down. The manner in which these fire- 
positions are to be reached and occupied depends 
entirely on the ground, and may be most varied. 
If there are no suitable fire-positions with sufficient 
cover, it will be necessary to construct them with 
the aid of the pick and shovel under cover of 
darkness. From his cover the assailant must use 
his weapons with the greatest skill and perse- 
verance in a long, continuous action before he can 
.count upon gjiining xupcrioriljf ofjirc. Only wiicn 
^tliat superiority has liccn established, when it is 
clearly seen that the enemy's power has been broken, 
only then may the assault lie delivered— tiie final 
act of a combat which may frcciucntly last for days. 
For centuries the atUick was always looked upon 
as being of one single type, which, after regular 
deployment for battle, consisted in an uninterrupted 
onw*ard movement of all the forces from the field 
of deployment right on to the enemy's position, 
while individual members of tlie foremost line 
stopped in their advance as little as possible to 
deliver their fire. The attack is now divided into 
two mam t}*pes; and thereby we have gained a 
xay great advantage, as we can ac*count for the 
manifold situations in war in a manner never 
dreamt of before. Of course there arc varieties 
of both tliose tj-pical forms, and it may even 
happen that on one and the same battlefield both 
main tj^pcs may be made use of— that, c.g.^ one 
Army is fighting the enemy firontally» 
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to the principles of a deliberate attack, while the y 
other when attacking his flank proceeds according V/^ 
to the principle of an encounter action (Konig- 
grutz). It is also very likely that the increased 
fire-effects of most recent times will impose upon 
us much greater caution in an encounter action 
than we exercised in 1870, or even in 18CC; but, 
on the other hand, we may also hope that we need 
not always have to use the shovel at night when 
meeting the enemy in our front in a well-prepared 
position. Schlichting once called the combat of the 
Infantry — that queen of the battlefield — a Proteus ; 
it is the gniteful t^isk of the leader s art to deter- 
mine the shape which he is to assume according 
to the circumstances of the individual case. Above 
all, he will have to decide between two main and 
absolutely difiercnt tyjics; the further variations 
will then be easily found. 

I now turn to Schlichting's discussions about 
extent a ad or;faniHati09i of Anni/ opcrationH^ and, 
first of all, recall the result of former reflections, / 
that Jomini's carrc 9lratvfxiqne and Clausewitz's ^ 
cross-shaped form of operations arc no longer 
suitable for our present wants. Schlichting shows 
that an advanced guard for the whole Army will 
be of very rare exception, and that tiie place of 
the reser\'es, or of such bodies for whom there is 
no room in the front line, will be as a rule no 
longer behind the centre, but behind that wing 
of tlie Army which is most threatened, or, accord- 
ing to circumstances, behind both wings. A day s \ 
march interval between the anny corps retains 
for Armies of moderate strength tlie traditional 
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centre m tl« coui^c of ;>"<:/ f' jesimblc tlmt 
«c secure on -t --J^^^Jj:: if it can Ix: at 
tJiey should march u» t1^o «" . ^p^^ratcd by 
^irrangcd. these columns 2'^" iK^<lu«^<^« 
- mterval of hul -J^^^^% on the flanU 
^•ni. as a rule, like ^J^^^^^^^^Tuch an arranffe- 
„«,ching in one ^^'''''^;^^\^,^ reserves on the 
,„ent would at once Pr«;;^^ J j, threatening 
flanks. But if » serous danfc^r ^^^.^^^ ^^ 

tl»e flank of the Army. ^J;^^^^J the army 

foUo.-ing •/"ue e"^L flunk, will aflord 
corps marehmg on «»« ^^^ ^^^ two ct.mplcte 
«ldiUonal security. «^r^»\ ^^^^^i.tcly available U» 
^y corps would be mm .^ .^ 

form a new front ^^^»« ^.,^^„ ,„,„pared w.Ui 
how great the different; ^s ^^^^ ^^„,,y ,,,, 

great strengUi. ^^^ effect of 

*^lUiehting «*«"7,. ^'re of war. the com- 
.ever.1 Armies o-^^'^^^^.^u the divergent 
bmed movements ^^J^TSo^Lx., tlie eoncentne 
movements towanl^ dj^^n^^^^ J^^^^^.^,^ , , ,^te 

operations and 5\^« P^^V^t wars have funushed 
ofiparation. ^""^ ^^*». f^.^ of these fon«^ 
instrueUve examples f"' <^^^ .^ ^,^ ,,«,Uent 

Z^Z^^t::^^ oiieraUo. which endc^ 
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with the enveloping battle of Koniggriitx. But 
Schlichting* in his repeated reiterations, lays par- 
ticular stress upon the fact that the concentric 
advance in itself is not at all always a reliable means 
of taking the enemy in battle under a cross fire. 
// can onlji do 90 if the encmii on hin part haM the ^ 
inclination to hnrri/ conccntricalh/ toicardjf one ^pot.^ 
When Moltke indicated Gitschin as the point 
where the forces were to unite, there was not yet 
any prospect of enveloping the adversary by an 
attack on tl)c right bank of the Elbe. This point 
only indicated the direction in which both Armies 
were to approach each other. But when Moltke 
afterwards kept the IL Anny, contrary to the 
wisli of head(juartcrs of that Army, on the left 
bank of the KIbc, he ccrtain/t/ had in hix mind an 
attack on txcojronfjf — namely, an atbick against the 
strong position Josephstadt — Koniggriitx, behind the 
Elbe, in which he expected to find the enemy. 
And it Wits because he kept tliis povsihility open for 
him that he afterwards was able to fight the battle 
on July 3rd under such auspicious cin*umstanccs. 

The war of 1870-1 conunenccd with a divergent 
advance of different Annies towards different 
objects ; it showed, afler tlie combats around Metz, 
tlie combined movements of two Annies (III. and 
IV.) towards one object, and finally, when the 
reduction of Paris had become the main object 
and tlie enemy was advancing m several directions 
for its relief, the pennanent retention of a state of 
separation on one and the same theatre of war. 
Schlichting rightly shows that these phenomena, 
owing to the multiplicity of the Armies, do no 

17 
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longer agree with the ideas of the older tlieory, 
and that in the first and third instances there are 
certain similarities with the operation on the inner 
line; he shows how the second example, in a 
certain sense, is nothing but an advance with one 
Army on one line of operation, but that the 
dilTerences are very great, and therefore require 
a different theoretical treatment 

In a special measure is this felt in the strategic 
wheel, to which Schlicliting devotes a separate 
chapter. He starts with the strategic wlieel which 
the III. and IV. Army had to execute during 
the Sedan campaign, when MacMalion tried to 
march to Metz around the riglit wing of the 
Germans. It cannot be denied that Jomini's carrd 
^ratdgiqut^ or Clausei%itz's normal formation for 
an advancing Army, were far better adapted for 
the execution of a strategic wlieel than the broad 
front of our operations. With these the wheel of 
each unit of the Army in the position M'hcrc it was 
at the moment would have been sufficient to give 
to the whole Army at once tlie same form towards 
the flank which it had previously towards tlic front 
The thing is not so simple now, even should tliere 
be already a reserve towards the threatened flank. 
It may now last considcnibly longer before a front 
is est^lished which will satisfy all demands. The 
Army (IV.) forming the right wing during the 
advance in 1870 was held back by Moltke generally 
a day's march, because he intended, when colliding 
with the enemy, to fight with an advanced left 
wing, and to drive the enemy towards the nortlL 
This anrangement proved highly advantageous to 
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simple uid cm^^n^T ^'^ *» »''»"' m • 
to oircunutaLswn ° '"'''"•"' """lini? 

"fruid of ^.,,i,.« ,„'r^ iir^ir '' 

unusual Even r*.frr«.«.. i ^ otherwise 

units must not LTl u?rf ' "•^^^"^"t^ ot some 

succ. J more rZ^L^f' T"*^ ""^ '"^ 
difficult to arraniK. fJ M * • " "* ^•I'ccially 
Tiiey must iZ^inL'^ '"*'":! '^"^ ^oUunni 
available. t wL 1 ,7^' ""^ >^^* '^^'^y^ »>e 
pr-ctieal J^^l E^J-Jli/^" -- 
problem for a General "nportaiit 

"nportance for the enveToI^'C^^^ '" '?"^'*^ 
particularly Umyortnnt i^ ^ . "' '* '* "^^ «>"«« 

enemy 1 Jtl^S e ^Jt T^ ^""^ ''' 
envelo,HKl. The corrccLcW j"; T '"^ "^ "*^' 
be denied, hut is ant«!t.; • t ' "'ferencc cannot 

However fluluvf.' "" '™^'"^'"'^ ''^^^8- 

mental deaoflS*!^ '"'"'r^^' ^''^^ ^""d- 
eael. other hi „oT ^7'"' "??/' '^*^'"^ «" ^ 

movements in tSll^H^t STtJt' "*~^^ 
centuiy, but it m.„ 7 r^ * "" nineteenth 

■»«t ^ t!',r "^ ■* "^ " «iU.in the 

"P' • limited eceentne- mode, 
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J - when it becomes necessary ^ 

irtf^ rrobi^ to «itud»w b.fo« . 

retire. It ^c arc m question of 

fotce. or «v«l to retire «"* ' i„ter\aL 

j^pUe. «.e-U .b«»«t of »^;«^^,P:,.^ ^ 

The enemy » "'f ""> j^k. ,«ncentnited 

.„d united p.rtK.m ^^ "';^^„,*-.avance .gmn»t 
m.y peri-PS lead to our exenn ,^ 

the ftn* of tl,e P>7r« "•""^wi '^ to retire- 
been fought. •«"»""*, r,f ;ret~Wa» of csUb- 

.„«ly the f e safc^;^: :'S^^^^^ Schlichting 

Another ^^'R'^^y "X^^ry of war is that in a 
has introduced mto the theory ^^^ 

^r ': r^«^rcei:l^:S^not even close 
only not be bf ""^ J , ^^ ^ t,,at rather a coit- 
bchind or bes.de ^^'^ ^^^^"^ ^^...^^^ both if the 
sidcrabic inter>-.l must be ^^^ J^ „^„, ,h„,ees 

object is to be ';"»-^^,^ ^ e td on July 3rd. 
for success would Benedck n» ,^ ^ 

ft, towuds the left «M^K i ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

the Bistntx .t ^^^^'^^u^ s.me time tb.t 
Elbe Army. If »« 'T*^ ,,.j f„^ „oMi «t the 

•^^"t: T Z^'J^'T HcigHf of 
proper place «» ^ prevented from wheel- 

S^rt^.S^*' hurUng b«k of the 
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Elbe Army upon the Pnissian centre under Prince 
Frederic Cliarles niiglit Iinve turned the fortunes of 
the day. 

And how differently could Daznine have shaped 
his Imttle on August 18th, 1870, if he had hsid 
ready at his disposal a strong Anny rcser\'e so far 
towards the right rear that they could have rolled 
up the exhausted (vuards Ixrfore all the forces of 
the Saxons became available I 

Where large bodies of troops are concerned, this 
interval of the main reserve must I)e increased to 
half or a whole day s march. 

Hut we have not yet quite done with the modern 
theory of a defensive battle. Such a battle will 
always remain a particular work of art, which has, 
if possible to a much greater extent than the 
oflTensive battle, to adapt itself to circumstances, 
and especially to the ground. If on the day of 
Koniggratz previous events had unavoidably led to 
an exceedingly close concentnition of the Austrians 
in that part of the country where its right wing 
and centre were then fighting, and if thereby the 
formation of a detached offensive left flank on the 
lower Bistritz was rendered difficult, an active 
defence could still have I)ecn organised on the right 
wing by movhif^foncard agaiinst the Crown Prince 
a strong corps which could ha\'c attiicked him 
while on tiie march. Only one thing is to-day no 1/^ 
longer advisable — namely, to phui an offensive 
movement in a defensive battle by a simple 
counter-attack of the whole front, strengthened by 
the reser\'es, as Benedek had intended in those 
days. Where wc ourselves have chosen gentle, 
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open dopes with the object of obtaining the fullest 

Xt L^our o.-n fireanns and of -"<»^-«^^'«^ 

/^n'Jple >.S Sehlichting has esUbUshed for U. 
TS defence : and the maintenance of an ade 
^te front for operations in the de^ su ^ - 
iherefo«. just as important as m the offens e. 

It luis been previously shown that it is not at all 
Jlr^en'^o/A sides are adhering to modem 
^ pics of operation, that we would really sue 
S n rghlg^n enveloping little when o,>eratmB 
/rtiteX lines. If the enemy also acts uj such 
•^^w^Tto avoid untimely or exaggerated con- 
'ee^tStil. sueccs will not fall to the eonc^^^^^^^^ 
advance as a matter of course. But an ame 
lfX^t.1^y carefully using advantages of ground 
^uS^ return sometimes have an opportunity of 

:^„;"to penetrate by some --f ^^P^l^^ 
two Armies of the enemy. " ^*e are P"*"-^ 
Z T side by a formidable obsUcle^^ w^^^^^^^ 
prevents the enemy from c^P<^«^'"ej '^^ ^; 
Sther porUon by fire, we can even to-d«y J^t 
deknsiVely towards tlmt side wh.le we are fightmg 
• <)<>Gisive battle on the other. 

f ThL di^ssion." says Sehlichting. ;has led us 
thus to U»e old anatagonism, which furmsl^ us 
Sa Two forms. Success may be obtauied by 
J I^^oping and by penetration. But the application 
Tf l^n^Sods^rhen compared with Napol^njc 
tinier is entirely different, nay. even completely 
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rcvoIutioniMxl. At Waclmu Xupolcon thought it 
still possible to penetrate the centre of tlie allied 
foreest and this even with the aid of mavses of 
eavalry. Not much was ivanted to make him 
suecessful; he at least succeeded in disconcerting; 
for a moment his superior assailants. In contrast 
with this let as now recall (»allifct*s attempt at 
Sedan, in order to reahse the f^^at diflTerence which 
exists between attempts at penetration in fonner 
times and at the present day. Tactical concentra- 
tion of portions of tlie enemy's Anny, which is 
once complete, can no longer lie {Knetratcd, be 
the line ever so thin in the centre. Tactical 
envelopment, owing to the armaments and the 
si/«e of the Armies, has gained far too great an 
ascendancy to make this possible, rcnctnitiotr/ 
must be absolutely strategic, however near the 
battlefield it may have been brought about — that 
is to say, we must l)e able to beat one portion of 
the encmvt while the other is or will be prevented 
from taking part in this operation by its fire. A 
days march indicates perhaps the minimum 
distance which will ensure protection agaiivst this 
ccmtingency, if exceedingly favourable conditions 
of ground do not altogether entail a permanent 
separation of the enemy s portions. It should be 
obnous that in this sense a division may sooner 
succeed in penetrating than an army corps, 
supposing of course that the enemy's forces are of 
about equal strength. The more the space grows ^ 
which the fighting units require, tlie more difficult 
it Avill be for an attempt to penetrate. On the 
first day Ducrot at Champigny was still able to 
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gain some space, on tlie second he was no longer 
able to do so, and on the third day he grew weary 
and was beaten. He was and remained enveloped, 
and under these circumstances we could have 
even cleared his fix)nt and opened him the way. 
Continued fighting would still have led to his 
destruction, as he would have l>ccn obliged to 
face about in his struggle against tliis envelopment, 
if he wished to get away from the fortress and 
retreat Purely tactical attempts at i)cnctnition 
are not likely to occur again in the future ; only 
in strategy tliey will retain their imi)ortance. 
They put a limit to the exaggerated extension of 
operations if a. correct use is made of the shorter 
interior line. But it is apparent that this point 
is only of secondary importimce, as its utilisation 
depends on tnistakes committed by the enemy.'* ' 

I will now quote those sentences in which 
Schlichting summarises the methods of transition 
from operating to fighting, which are imperative 

in our time. 

1. - The battle must, if i^ssiblc, be brought about 
directly at the ends of the lines of operation 
M;luch lead up to the enemy ; this will detennine 
the proper batUe-fonnation and tlie shortest 

2. **The deploynient from colunm of route to 
fighting forinations in tlie attack must be carried 
out without interruption in all those cases where 
the forwaid movement does not encounter an 
entrenched position, because otliemuse a whole 
day would be required in concentrating krge 
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bodies of troops previous to deployment for action. 
Such caution as a matter of principle is only 
imperative in the face of an entrenched position.** 
8. ** A similar preservation of freedom of action 
is also necessary in a defensive battle. It is a 
mistake to tie from the outset all the forces to 
the defence of the ground. "" 

4. ** At the beginning of the battle the distances 
between the various portions of the Army xanit 
be kept wiUiin the limits of a short day's march, 
otlicr^'isc their co-operation in battle is out of 
the question.** 

5. *'The subordinate leader must adopt his 
measures independently within the limits of his front 
in conformity witli the directions given by head- 
quarters, in confonnity with his position in regard 
to the enemy and his neighbour, and according to 
the nature of the ground ; for only in this way 
will harmonious co-operation of all parts still be 
possible. With the arms of our day we must 
treat every feature of the ground with due regard 
to its peculiar tactical value.** 

6. ** The latter principle must be observed by 
the leaders of every grade,** 

7. *' The more we find the enemy prepared and 
concentrated in a position, the mor^^will it be 
necessary for headquarters to issue a comprehen* 
sive order for attack. In this instance concentra- 
tion and distribution for attack become two 
distinct acts.**^ 

I have thus shown the various directions in 
which Schlichting has elaborated Moltke*s theory. 
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and tliis sketch may suffice for the purposes of 
this book. Schlichting had of course to encompass 
a great number of otlier subjects within the scope 
of his discussions, if lie wished to develop tlie 
tactical and strategic principles of our time. He 
generally followed the line of beginning with 
Clausewite*s train of thought and adhering to it 
where it hannoniscd with the changed conditions 
of the present times, but clearly indicating where 
the necessary alterations had to be made. How 
entirely unfounded the anxiety is that Clausewitx/s 
maxims might weaken the offensive spirit is shoym 
here again in a most conspicuous manner. For 
Schlichting s writings are filled with a most decided 
pffcnsjxc spirit; and his partiality for encounter 
actions does not alone originate from tliis spirit, 
c^Mf which easurcd us such splendid successes a gcncra- 
tion ago. For even when he warns us against a 
blind rush against a fully deployed enemy, and 
urgently pleads for the use of the means employed 
in siege operations for tlie purpose of capturing 
a strong position, he only docs so with the object 
of ensuring the triumph of the attack over the 
defence. The passive defence, the craze for 
positions, he characterises over and over again as 
tlie inferior form of warlike actions, and theoretically 
finds only room for it in extensive operations, 
where the offensive is solving the positive problem 
on another part of the tlieatre of war or in a 
different direction. 

Schlichting s toctical and strategic principles are 
founded upon tlic phenomena of our great wars 
and on the latest experiences of tlie Russians on 
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tlie Danube and in the lialkans. But they have 
been marvellously confinned by the latest events 
in South Africa. 

How differently would things have turned out 
in Xatal if General White had abstained from 
concentrating towards the rear, if he had not 
withdrawn the brigade from (ilencoe to I^dysmith, 
and if he had rather placed it at some distance 
on the flank and tlien retired with these two 
portions of the Army on a broad front behind 
the Tugcla river, avoiding any decisive action, 
yet remaining in constiuit touch with the enemy ! 

I gather this idea from a hitherto unpublished 
work of Schliciitings. The idea is exceedingly 
simple ; but any one who is always taking Napoleon 
as his model will not so easily hit u|)on it If we 
follow up tliis idea, it will lie seen that White 
would not have liccn at all in need of any reinforce- 
ments. He could have retired in case of necessity 
as far as the sea, where he was lieyond the reach of 
any danger; and if he had induced the Roers to 
follow him thus far, they would have delivered a 
blow in the air and not liccn available on the 
decisive theatre of war. where the English then 
would have played a still easier game. 

Critics have frequently pointed to the fact that 
Bullcr and Methuen had evidently no proper con- 
ception of the great importimce of envelopment, 
and their purely frontal atbicks remain almost un- 
accountable. Schlichting*s work of which I was 
just speaking occupies itself csiK^ially \nth the 
various means and ways open to lioth Generals for 
avoiding purely frontal attacks. Rut how differently 
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could even the purely frontal attacks of the English 
have turned out, if they had been carried out in 
conformity with Schlichting\s principles for the 
attack on a well-prepared position 1 The panic- 
like reverses which were the consequence of an 
obsolete mode of assault could surely have been 
avoided by careful preparation and a gradual 
advance tc///i the aid of the nhovcL 

It has also been often acknowledged that Lord 
Roberts owed his comparatively nipid success in 
the very first instance to the principle of strategic 
envelopment by an advance from dijfcrent direction. 
Tliat is most assuredly not a mere chance; it 
sliows tliat every age lias its laws, which it is 
the duty of those to recognise who are called 

upon to lead* 

I must also quite briefly mention that tlie 
fondness of the Boers for passive defence could 
not fail to come to grief, in spite of all their 
momentary successes. We arc all at one on that 
point ; but Schlichting belongs to those men who 
have most urgently emphasised tlie high importance 

of this fact 

Sclilichting*s writings are especially valuable as 
he has embodied in them his vast experience in tlie 
training of troops. I commanded a regiment in 
his army corps, and still recall with sincere admira- 
tion tlie spirited manner in which he knew how 
to teach, his untiring efforts to be really convincing 
and not to impose categoric rules, and his respect 
for opposite views, if tlicy were brought forward 
and defended by reasons of some value. I know 
an i ny^^n ^ where, long after midnight, he wrote 
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some pages to a field officer, in order to bring to 
a conclusion before his departure a discussion on a 
tactical subject which had arisen twice during the 
day. Training every grade to think and to act for 
himself was the keynote of all his efforts. He dis- 
liked nothing more than when a superior needlessly 
curtailed the sphere of action of his subordinates, 
and when the free action of the mind was fettered 
for the sake of mere show. Pmmotion and stimu- 
lation of all the mental forces, wlncli on the battle- 
field have such a decisive word to say, was 
for him the principal task of all training in 
peace. Hundreds of experienced men, who occupied 
responsible positions under liim, will gladly testify 
with me to that effect. It is tlicrefore an altogether 
vain attempt, if the opponents of his theory reproach 
him with having endeavoured to create only 
another sealed pattern. What a scaled pattern 
really looks like I have clearly shown on these 
pages. Schlichting, however, may take comfort 
firom the fact that another and equally spirited 
reproach has been launched against him, accusing 
him of being the enemy of every order on 
the battlefield, and the organiser of a terrible 
anarchy whose mctliods would make it impossible 
for the General to make his will felt down to the 
smallest units of the Army. None of these 
reproaches is justified, but they are of a nature 
to contradict each other. 

Schlichting*s hints on the course of our training 
are beyond the scope of this work. Only to one 
of his series of thoughts I must, at least briefly, 
in conclusion direct attention. He explains that 
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MoItke*s method of operations lias gradually 
attained complete ascendancy, certainly in all war 
games, tactical exercises, and staflf rides, but that it 
has still to contend >vitli serious difficulties in the 
highly important branch of the great manccuvrcs. 
It is unfortunately a fact of very frequent occurrence 
that on tlie manceuvre-field not the methods 
imperative to our present wants lead to victor}', 
but the old Napoleonic method. The ImMtctions 
for Superior Cowmtuidcn may ever so clearly point 
out tliat an inter>*al of four and a half to s\\ miles 
for two di\isions marching on parallel nmds is an 
absolutely proper one, any one who in peace is 
acting upon that hint ex]M>scs himself to the danger 
of being beaten. The reason is simply that ail the 
fights in manccuvrcs arc carried out far tcM) rapidly ; 
tliat the individual division therefore, which meets 
a superior enemy, is completely overpowered before 
it can receive supix>rt from the neighbouring 
di\ision, because tliis neighbouring division arrives 
too late after traversing its correctly maintained 
strategic inter\'al. It is thus that in manocu^Tes 
the one is of course victorious who disregards the 
regulations and keeps his troops more closely 
assembled, while the other must succumb who is 
acting in conformity with correct strategic principles. 
Clausewitz already reckoned with the fact that 
a division, even without special advantages of 
ground, would be able to resist superior numbers 
for some hours before its action could take an 
unfavouimble turn. With the effect of fire of our 
days we must estimate this power of resistance 
oonsidermbly higher, provided the division is acting 
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to some extent correctly, and does not allow itself 
to be too easily wedged in. Any one who has 
had the least doubt about this must have been 
completely enlightened by the Kocr War. Most 
of the attacks in that M-ar were certainly initiated 
so exceedingly faultily that they did not even reach 
the object, and completely broke down in the face 
of a defensive which did not show the least trace of 
any active defence. But wherever an attack was 
successful, it took a long time to carry it tlirougii. 

We must at our mancsuvres gradually arrive at 
a really proper estimation of the effect of fire of 
tlie defence, so tliat the attack is obliged to make 
such a judicious use of the groun<l as will be 
necessary in real warfare, and to give its ovnx firing- 
line tlie requisite time for establishing superiority 
of fire. As soon as this is done, we shall com- 
pletely ensure a correct mode of operation, and the 
pernicious predilection for an exaggerated close 
concentration, particularly for large bodies of 
troops, will soon disappear. A dangerous dualism 
in our whole training will then come to an end, 
and a consistency in the fundamental ideas of 
German leaders will be arrived at. which alone 
makes it possible to leave to the individual leader 
in actual warfare great freedom of action, and tlms 
usefully to employ the mental capacities of the 
many. 



CONCLUSION 

Having completed my Review of the strategic 
ideas of a whole century, there is nothing left for 
me but to say a few words about the title which 
I have chosen for the book. 

That strategy is an art can no longer be 
doubted But is it at all possible to talk about 

a science of strategy ? 

In answering this question, I will not lean on 
those men who in comprehensive works of an in- 
structive character have already decidedly affirmed 
it, but exclusively on the two great practical men 
of the epoch with which I have dealt here. 

In the Memoirs of Marshal Gouvion St Cyr 
it is reported tliat Napoleon made a very imporUnt 
obscr\'ation in the first week of September, 1813. 
His Marshals had at that time already suffered 
all kinds of fatal mishaps, and tlie \Var.Ix)rd, who 
otherwise was little inclined to forl^carance, dis- 
cussed in a very calm manner the difficulties in the 
art of leading troops, and tlien added that, if he 
had time, om day he uould uritc a book in which 
he would develop the priticiples of the art of war 
in such a precise manner that they would be intelli- 
gible to every soldier, and could be learnt as one 
umM learn any other science."" SL Cyr at the 
^wti#> time direcU attention to a paragraph in 
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the McMorial dc St. Ilclaic, by I^as Casas, which 
had l)ccii published anterior to his Recollections, 
and which tell of a similar train of thought at a 
later period (1 810). According to this paragraph, 
the Emperor had spoken of the greatest captains 
of past ages, and laid stress upon the fact that 
they all had acted according to the nilcs and 
natural principles of the art, and that their con- 
siderations had been correct, because object and 
means, exertions and obstacles, had l)ccn reason- 
ably bjilanccd. They had never ceased to make 
war a true scicHcc, and are therefore models which 
we should imiUitc in this respect "They have 
ascriiicd my greatest deeds to gocxl fortune, and 
they will not be slow in ascribing my misfortunes 
to my mistakes. Rut when I shall describe my 
campaigns, they will l)e astonished to see that in 
Ixith insUuices my intelligcnc*e and abilities were 
invariably in harmony with the principles'" 

NaiK)lcon did not write the promised manual, 
in spite of his enforc*cd idleness ; but in his 
numerous remarks on other works which he read 
he has brought out his theoretical sUuidi^oint in 
a very clear and precise matuicr. ^Vnd, as can be 
gathered froin these remarks, he had also at St 
Helena looked u]>on a whole series of principles 
as absolutely firmly established and of ]>cnnancnt 
application, and consi<lercd their violation a mis- 
take. He expressed this in no other sense than 
he had previously done, when, during his practical 
career as a Gencnil, he so oflcn liked to use the 
words "a principle of the art of war." Every- 
tliing which Napoleon calls a principle completely 

18 
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agrees \nUi Jommis tneory, uuu . «... ••. 

Z Uiink that he absfcuncd from writing Ins own 
manual simply for the reason that Jommi had 
anticipated him therein. 

Among the above-mentioned remarks, the note 
xil to General llogniafs .V«/i»/«/ deserves spccuil 
attention. This contemiioniry author had dif- 
ferentiated between wars of invasion of modern 
times and the mctluMlical wnduct of war of former 
periods, and in doing so had, it is tnic, shown 
Lome kind of partiality for views which were even 
antiquated at that time. Napoleon, however, 
repudiated with much spirit the idea that his 
campaiP^'' Iwd perhaps not Inxn conducted 
methodicuUn, "Every offensive war is a war of 
invasion." he says : " every well-conducted war is 
a methodical War." To prove this sentence, he 
unfolds a rough sketch of the camimigns of 
Alexander, llannilml, Cesar, Turcimc and of the 
fourteen campaigns which he himself had con- 
ducted. The leading idea in this sketch is tliat 
evcrxthing depends on close conccntratum of all 
U»e forces for unitecl action ; and as a countcqwirt 
to this picture, he iM)ints in the first instance to 
the French camimign in (;cm.any in 17»«, where 
Jounbn and Moreiui with separate Armies had 
crossed U.e L«.wcr and Upinrr Uhinc, and calls it 
a war " which Iwis been eon<luctc<l according to 
principles which arc wwMig and opixwed to every 
method." And this expression exactly iy,'rees 
with another of XaiK>leon's remarks on the Seven 
Years' War, where he rejects as completely faulty 
Frederic the Great's divided advance into Bohenua 
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in 1757, bcciiu.sc it is a principle ••///<!/ the junction 
of different aninj corj^ mnM net^n* take place c/oie 
to the encMf/.*' 

There cannot therefore l>e any doubt wliatever 
tiiat this nuicl) experienced Genenil was not a mere 
iinprovisjitort who, without amy apparatus of scientific 
knowIedji[c, was solving from his inner conscious- 
ncss every single question on/// on the spur of tlie 
moment, but that he indeed followed rather a 
l>erfcctly distinct method of action wliich was peculiar 
to him. Yet he was well aware that in war every- 
thing is relative, and that sometimes it is even not 
at all cerUiin whether 2x2 are really 4, and he 
therefore fim'shed the note vii. to llogniat's book 
with sevenil sentences which somewhat tone down 
the exceedingly positive fonn of his words to 
St Cyr : •• Tactics, evolutions, artillery, and 
engineer sciences can be learned from manuals 
like geometry ; but the knowledge of the higher 
conduct of war can only lie acquired by studying 
the history of wars and the battles of great Generals 
and by one's own experience. There are no terse 
and precise rules at all ; everything depends on the 
character with which nature has endowed the 
(vcneral, on his eminent qualities, on his dcHcicneics, 
on the nature of the troops, the technics of anns, 
the season, and a thousamd other circumstances 
which make things never look alike/* 

The reader knows already Moltke*s words which 
he has expressed in the Instrnctions for Superior 
CommandcrH : ** The doctrines of strategy do not 
go much beyond the rudimentar)' propositions of 
common nexi^si^ ; they can liardly be called a science 
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their value lies almost entirely in tlicir application 
to tlic particular case." How Moltkc wislicd this 
sentence to be understood is ai)iMirent from a 
remark wliieli he made ten years later, when dis- 
cussing a problem in applied tactics: "If one wishes 
to answer such questions as arc set here, one likes 
to look for certain rules and axioms. Such, how- 
ever, can only Ix; offered by science, which, in our 
case, is strategy. But strategy is not like otiicr 
abstract sciences. These have tlieir invariable juid 
precise truths upon which one can build and from 
which one can draw further conclusions. The 
square on the hypotenuse is always equal to 
tlic sum of U»e squares on the sides containing the 
right angle ; tl>at remains always true, whether the 
riglit-angled triangle is large or small, whether 
its vertex is tunted to the east or to the west 
Xow, we read nmch in theoretical Ixwks uhout 
tlic advantages of •♦oixrrating on the inner line." 
Xcvcrtlidcss, we shall have to ask ourselves in 
each case what at the moment will l>e the most 
advantageous thing for us to do. In our last 
problan we were also standing on the inner line, 
and knew tlie enemy's weakness near M ; yet to 
none of tlie gentlemen did it occur to advance 
across tlie river against M. Stratcg>' is the appli- 
cation of common sense to tl»e conduct of wiu-. 
The difficulty lies in its execution, for we arc 
dependent on an infinite nmnber of factors, like 
mind and weatlier, fogs, wrong rciK>rts, etc. If, 
therefore* theoretical science alone xcili never lead 
US to victory, ice must not altogether ucfffect it. 
General von miUsen rightly said, * There is 
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ahcujix one Htcp from hnmLuig to ilohiff^ but it in ' 
a Htcp from knoxdn^ and not one frotn not 
knozchiff.' " 

So much in justification of the tcnn ntratcgical 
xcicncc ! 

'J'hcsc padres luivc proved, I hope, that there 
hu.s iK^en a very considcrahle ilciclopmcnt of this 
subject during the nineteenth century. I will not 
go into the question how much may be eternal 
in strategic science; a great dead of what holds 
good at the present moment will surely l)e subject 
to change 1 It is always risky to prophesy. Hut 
who will doubt that a navigable airship, for instance, 
as a practical instrument of war will produce an 
enormous change in tactics and stnitcgyl 

AmX on that account it is so highly im()ortant 
that intelligent labour should never flag, that we 
should never cease to incpiirc and examine, and 
that we should never I>e in a state where we 
inuigine that we have finished with every outward 
and inwanl prepanition for war. 

\y\\ixt a hundred yeai-s ago wats the ruin of 
Prussia was in the first instiuice the complacent 
conviction that the licii-s of Frederics fame were 
still towering high alx)ve all others. To-day we T^5 
are, thank heaven, far from such infatuation, and 
our Army is jiotjvantmg in honesty and untirin g C o I 
jccaj» As long as so many intelligent forces are -^^r^ 
active, we may look forward to a sound progressive 
development 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OP TACTICS SINCE 1740. 

By T. M1U.F.E Maci'irk, LT«.D. 

«• Commetiniiir with a freiienil iiitroiliirUoii of tlir wliole miUjert of 
WBT Mid tJic iiiHaetiroi hrouirlit to lirar iifMti it, Ur. Manmrc tfivcn 
dHaiUof amumciitji, rr%icin. the Urtiml cffiTtn of the %ftrioii»» wcaMii^ 
and prc*eiitfi a nammary of tlic tactiral rluiiijre- tlwit have re«ii]te<l from 
fffval campaiiniA. Omcem who desire t» ^.tiidy thorotifrhly the ileveloi*. 
nent of tactiem Miire 17-10, Uve to tliaiik Dr. Mainiire for |irovidiiiK for 
tJwva a haiadlMmk fully eflieteiit to |fiiiiU« them over the entire ••••urn?. 
Certainlr, look wliew tlicy may, they will fiml no more capahto 
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GUERILLA OR PARTISAN WARFARE. 

By T. MiixKE MAcaiKt^:, LI^IX 

Ik'mg 8ra. 112 gmyM. Price .V W. aW. 

Not a word i» wa»»te<l in thin cxeellent emn|iilati«n. Within little 
..^« than a hondre«l rlearly prinUil iwifi-* there i** itivcu an enurmoiw 
amoant of deUil with referenee t« the eondiirt of jfuerilk warfare in 
all f«rta of tlie world durinir the la«t eentur)', the iirineiidcii which they 
illortrate, and the manner in whieh them* |irinri|»lei« are liahle to he 
Uficd areordinf to eireiimntanreii.'*— /^'«/iN tU^rrmm. 
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THE TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT OP QUICK- 
FIRING FIELD ARTILLERY. 

Tram^Iatcil fixNii tlic Frctuli «>r GAhricl Kou(|iicrol« 
]kIajor ill ilic IGtIi Uc^'iiiciit of Artillery, 

By Caitaix P. ok B. Uain!ukk>:, U.F.A. 

''MiliUry ntudentu of tlie tartie* of M«*hl ArtiMer)* will wflmnie the 
appearatiee of thi* rareful and exaet Ktitrli^h %'er»iif»n t>f « luriil nud 
veil M>lemati>ed French treatii^ on thix <iiihjc«*t. 'Hie work di'siU 
with tiic i|uiek-lirinfr|rmi, anil ennM«len» mon* e^iKvially uKat niiMliti* 
cationn or ada|itati«Mifi of aeee|»le«l i»rinri|»h*« of the aK of war nim^t he 
adobtcd in view of the intriMluctioii and irnwlual |M«rrectin«r of tliii« 
vwJent de%*eUi|iment of Uie nwterial. Drairiiiir a few Ie«»onii fnim the 
Boer U'ar, but ha*ed niainly a|ion Uie o|ierati«Mi« of the Artillery in 
the Kimt»DD-(iennait Canifiaiini of IHTO at (iniveh»tte, Nedan, and 
Beaumont, tlie work nroviilen a lo^ral and ini»lnirtive ex|Mi»iiion of 
recofiti«rd rules for Uie ane of Artiller)*, and ili«|»U\-f» no ordinary 
tbeorrtical akill in applying the«e to tlie netrer fomi of armament.'* — 
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WELLINGTON'S CAMPAIGNS. 

By Major-Geneml C. W. Uobixmin, C.B. 

Tant I. 
PCNIN8ULAI WAI. IMt-IO. 

Prirr 3#. M, itei. 

Pamt II. 
PCNINSULAI WAI. ItlMS. 

y It ik not too niiirh to i»ay that it i* the iii**t /fr'W« nf the IVniii^ular 
War that lia« ever a|i|iearefl, and one tliat oiitrht to he in every niilitar)* 
lihmry/* — /Vr#7#iii#/ Mthhtrtf f:ti:rffr, 

*' yiVIl and rarffiilly tliniit;ht out, M»iiiid in it* nia\ini« and it« 
eriiii'i>ni«, tlii« l»o«ik i«, Hitli«>ut e%efi»ti«h, the l»e*t intfiHliictinn to tlie 
fitmly uf the Peninsular War, ami alnnKt the lie«t iiilr«Mlui*tiiin to 
military hi»tiiry that we have evrr ninie acniiMi in the KnKli»h 
tongue.'* — iifottti Amtr, 

MOLTKE'S TACTICAL PROBLEMS 
AND SOLUTIONS. 

Eiiitc«l hv TiiK Phikman' Graxii (o.VKnAi. Stakk 
(l)c|Nirtn)ciit for Military ni.«^U»rv). 

Witli 27 IMiuis g Sketch Mnp^ nml 2 Skitc Iich in the Text 

AutlitiriK<<I Tnun^lutioii hv Kari. vox Dosat. 

Prirf UU. IW. mri. 

** In f>nli*r t^i efini|>lv Hith a wi>h fn*«|ii«MitIy e%pn*M«*«l in the army, 
the ttenrml >t.)tr 1ia« «li*teriiilii«*d t«» i*(lit the *Ta«*tii*tI Pn*hh*ni«'»et 
by tht* late lMi*hl-.Mar^li.-il rniiiit vuu .Mi»ltk«« «liiniiir the yeam lll.'4i to 
MVJ in hi" r:i|i;M*ity a« < hirfof the iieiuTal MaiT of tlu* Anuy. Ninie 
of the |in»hU*ni« and »4»|iilii»iii» nutiir.ilty Mj»{MMr Minirwhat nh«4il«*ie, 
eoiiMi|t*re«| from the |»n*M*tit fNiint •%( ^u^^^ (if tr«Mi|»-lr.-i()iii|f ; iithcm 
nlTcr, amtr«tiii;r to our |ir%*««*iit itlra*, iittl«* (i|*}Nirt unity (or any 
ili^i'rpMHt* ill tht* ih*riMiin« to U* arri\(i| at. Ni*\rrthi*)i**«. all of tlu*m 
Hill, i»n acnmiit of their lii«-i«|ity ainl »iir|«ri«itiir Mm|ili(-ity. v\cr 
reiitain OHNhd ilivt»toii«, ami afford hy tlo'ir |»roi)ouiir«*«l orltriiiality a 
fountiin of «kii|rifi*«tioii an«l iiih»niutii*n/' — i^rrjUtx (Iff tkr i*rmamt»tm 
(irttttH iirttrntl >4*ijf), 

STAFF RIDES. 

With \\\\\i> oil Writing A|>|iiwijitioii» itiitl 
HcetiiiinuMMincc lti*|M)rU. 

By (aptuiu A. II. Mahimmn' ('llic Blmk Wntih), 

I'firt 2*. mH. 
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